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y~ HE Goddefs Minerva commands ‘Telemachus 
Vifton to retrrn to Ithaca. Pififtratus and b 
leave of Menelaus, and arrive at Pylos, wher 
part, and YVeleniachus fets fail, after having rec 
board ‘Theoclymenus she Soothfayer. The Sce 
changes to the Cottage of Eumzus, who entertains 
qceoith a recital of bis adventures. In the mean time 
machus arrives on the coaft, and fending the veffe. 
town, proceeds by himfelf to the lodge of Eumzeus 
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ow had M@acrvea reach’d thofe ample 








plains, 
"dad for the dance, where Menelaiis réigns ; 
ous fhe flies to great Uh fes heir, 


ınítant voyage challeng’d all her care 


Neither this book, nor indeed fome of the following, are 
» reckoned among the moft fhining parts cf the Odyffey~ 
y are narrative, and gencrally low; yet natural, and juft 
gh, confidering dormer was refolved to defcribe and fol- 
low life fo very minutely. “I his great Poet here reitembles 
vening Sun; he has not the tame heat or Ertuhtnets ; 


are feveral littic clouds about him, though in tome 
a 3 
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© HOME R?’s 


Beneath the royal Portico e*fpl- y d, 
With Nefor’s fon, Telemachus wai lay’d,s 








places gilded and adorncu “owever, ~—- manc GS a. aon. 
breaks out again before’“the co.u._!'..0n of hisVourfe, ar 
at laft in glory. 

There is no doubt, but all the Parts of a Poem a 
capable of equal luftre; nay, they ought not to daz 
ahke, or tire us by a perpetual ftrain upon the imagi 
But in thefe cooler relations a Tranflator has a hard 
he is expected to /Aine, where the Author is zot bright 
the unreafonable Critick demands a Copy more noble 
the Original. It is true, thefe are the paflages of.. whi: 
ought to take particular care, and to: fet them off to the be 
vantage: but however he may polifh a vulgar ftone, ił 
4till retain its inherent degree of cleoudinefs; and the n 
ignorant indeed, who thinks one can make‘“it a. Diamon 

The {tory now turns to Telemachus, and the Poet } 
defcribes his voyage *.» his country: there is a neceffity ’ 
concife, for the Hiero of an Epick Poem is never to be « 
figoht, after his introduction. “I he little time that = 
employs in the return of TYelemachus is not fpent unufefinl 
Clyfes 5 during this interval, he learns the {tate of his 
lick and domeftick affairs from Eumens, and prepare 
way for the deftruction of the Suitors, the chief defign c 
whole Odyffey. There is another reafon why the Poet. 
not to dwell at large upon the ftory of Telemiachus ; hed 
but an incidental relation to the Od:fey, and confey, 
ficmer was necefiitated to pafs over his actions with br 
that he might defcribe the Hero of his Poem at full le 
it bas been objected, that no mention has been made of 
action at all of Yelemachus during his whole ftay with J 
Jaus, and that he lies there idly, without making his vo 
contribute any thing to the reftitution of Uffes; but fron 
former obfervation it is evident, that this filence in the 
garoceeds from judgment; nothing ts to be inferted ir 
F pick Roem but what has fome athnity with the main defig 
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In fleep profound the Son of WNeffor Nes ; 
Not thine, U} ,fès / Care unfeal’d his eyes : 


it: but what affinity could the aftions of Telemachus in the 
Spartan court have with thofe of Usdfes? ‘This would have 
been to make two Heroes in one Poem, and would have 
broken the Unity of the A€tion; whereas by the contrary 
conduct Moner unites the two ftorics, and makes the voyage 
of Yelemnachus fubfervient to the chief action; namely, the 
reftitution of Ulyfzs. Telemachus undertakes a voyage to make 
enquiry after Ulfs ; this the Poet fully defcribes, becaufe it 
has an immediate relation to U/yffes 3; but palies over all other 
adventures during the abfence of TYelemachus, becaufe they 
have no relation to the defign. 

I know it has been objected, that the whole ftory of Tz- 
lemachus is foreign to the Odyffey, and that the four firft books 
have not a fufficient connexion with the reft of the Poem, 
and therefore that there is a double action: but this objection 
will ceafe, if it be made appear, that this voyage contributes 
to the reftoration of UA/fes ; for whatever incident has fuch 
an effect, is united to the fubjecét and effential to it. Now. 
that this voyage has fuch an effeét is very evident; the fuitors 
were ready to feize the throne of U4j//es, and compel his wife 
to marry; but by this voyage Telemachus breaks their whole 
defigns. Inftead of ufurping the throne, they are obliged to 
defend themfelves : they defer their purpofe, and wafte much 
time in endeavouring to intercept him in his return. By this 
method leifure is gained from the violence and addrefles of the 
fuitors, till U4/es returns and brings about his own re-eftab- 
lifhment. “I his voyage therefore is the fecret fource from 
which all the happinefs of Uffes flows: for had not Teže- 
znachus failed to Pyle, Penelope muft have been compelled to 
marry, and the throne of Ufes ufurped. I have been more 
large upon this objection, becaufe many foreign Criticks lay 
great weight upon it. See Note on »¥. 110 of the firft book. 

There has lately been a great diipute amoneft the French, 
concerning the length of the itay of Zelemacous from his coun- 

4. 4 





5 HOMER’s OD*.SSEY. Boox xv. 
Reftlefs he griev’d, with various fears oppreft, 


And all thy fortunes roll’d within his breaft. 10 


try. The debate is not very material, nor is it very difficult 
to fettle that point. Telemachus failed from Jthaca in the even- 
ing of the fecond day, and returns to it on the thirty-eighth 
in the morning, fo that he is abfent thirty-five days compleatly. 

y. I. Now had Minerva, &c.] If this had been related by 
an Hiftorian, he would have only faid that Te/emachus judged it 
neceffary for his affairs to fail back to his own country; but 
a Poet ftcps out of the common beaten road, afcribes the wif- 
dom of that Hero to the Goddefs of it, and introduces her 
in perfon, to give a dignity to his Poetry. 

‘The Reader may confult in general the extracts from 
Boff, (placed before the Odyffey) concerning machines, or the 
interpofition of Deities in Epick Poetry. I will here beg leave 
to fet them in a different and more particular light. 

It has been imagine 1 that a Deity is never to be introduced 
but when all human means are ineffectual: if this were true, 
Adinerva would be in vain employed in bringing Telemachus 
back, when a common Meffenger might have anfwered that 
- purpofe as well as the Goddefs. I doubt not but the verfe of 

Torace has led many into this error ; 


< Nec Deus interfit nifi dignus vindice nodus.” 


This rule is to be applied only to the Theatre, of which 
44Morace there ípeaks, and means no more, than when the 
knot of the Play is to be untied, and no other way is left for 
making the difcovery, then let a God defcend and clear the 
intricacy to the Auditors. But, as Mr. Dryden obferves, it 
has no relation to Epick Poetry. 

It is true, that a Deity is never to be introduced upon little 
and unworthy occafions, the very defign of Machines is to add 
weight and dignity to the ftory, and confequently an un- 
worthy employment defeats the very intent of them, and 
debafes the Deities by making them aét in offices unworthy 
of the characters of divine perfonages: but then it is as true, 
that a Poet is at liberty to ufe them for ornament as well as 
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When, O Telemachus ! (the Goddefs faid) 

Too long in vain, too widely haft thou ftray’d. 
Thus leaving carelefs thy paternal right 

The robbers prize, the prey to lawlefs might. 
Ən fond purfuits negleétful while you roam, 15 
Evn now, the hand of Rapine facks the dome. 





9 





necefity. For inftance, both Virgil and Homer in their de- 
{criptions of ftorms introduce Deities, Neptune and Æolus, 
only to fill our minds with grandeur and terror; for in re- 
ality a ftorm might have happened without a miracle, and 
Eneas and Ulyffes both have been driven upon unknown 
fhores, by a common ftorm as well as by the immediate in- 
terpofition cf Neptune or Æolus. But machines have a very 
happy effect; the Poet feems to converfe with Gods, gives 
figms of a divine tranfport, and diftinguifhes his Poem in ali 
Parts from an Hiftory. 

$- 5. Beneath the royal Portico, &c.] Adinerva here finds 
Lelemachusin bed: it is neceflary to remember that U/y/es landed 
in fthaca in the morning of the thirty-fifth day; and when 
Minerva left him, fhe went to the Spartan court to Tele- 
machus; this vifion therefore appears to that Hero in the 
night following the thirty-fifth day. On the thirty-fixth he 
departs from AdZenelaus, and lodges that night with Diocles 3 
on the thirty-feventh he embarks towards the evening, fails 
all night, and lands on the thirty-eighth in the morning in 
his own country. From this obfervation it is likewife evi- 
dent, that Ulyfes palles two days in difcourfe with Eumcus, 
though the Poet only diftinguifhes the time by the voyage of 
Zelemachus; for the preceding beok concludes with the thirty- 
fifth day, and Yelemachus fpends the thirty-fixth and thirty- 
feventh and the following night in his return, and meets 
Ubyffes in the morning. of the thirty-eighth day. This remark 
ig neceflary to avoid confufion, and to make the two ftories of 
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Hence to Atrides; and his leave implore 

To launch thy veffel for thy natal {hore ; 

Fly, whilft thy Mcther virtuous yet withftands 
Her kindred’s wifhes, and her Sire’s commands; 2c 
Thro’ both, Eurymachus purfues the dame, 

And with the nobleit gifts afferts his claim. 


Ut /ffes and Yelemachus coincide, in this and the next book of 
the Ody//ey. 

xv. 20. Her findred’s wifhes, and her Sires commands.) Ovid 
had thefe lines in his view in his Epiftle of Penelope to Ulyfes. 


<c Me pater Icarius viduo decedere lecto 
< Cogit, %& immenfas increpat ufque moras.” 


But why fhould Minerva make ufe Of thefe arguments, to 
perfuade Telermachus to return immediately ; and give him no 
information concerning the fafety of U4j/es, who was now 
actually landed in his own country ? “Ihe Poet referves this 
difcovery to be made in the future part of the ftory: if Zele- 
machus had known of his father’s being already returned, 
there could have been no room for the beautiful interview 
between the father and the fon; for the doubts and fears, the 
furprife and filial tenderneis, on the part of Yelemachus ; and 
for the paternal fondneis, the yearnings of nature; and the 
tranfports of joy, onthe part of Usfes. Ariftotle particularly 
commends this conduét of Homer with refpect to Ulyf/es. 
‘Thefe difguifes and concealments, (fays that Author) perplex 
the fable with agreeable plots and intricacies, furprife us with 
a variety of incidents, and give room for the relation of 
many adventures; while Uj/es {ttl appears in affumed cha- 
racters, and upon every occafion recites a new Hiftory. At 
the fame time the Poet excellently fuftains his characters 
which is every where diftinguifhed by a wile and ready 
diffimulation. 
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Hence therefore, while thy ftores thy own remain 
Thou know’ft the praćtice of the female train, 
Loft in the children of the prefent fpoufe 25 
They flight the pledges of their former vows ; 
Their love is always with the lover paft ; 

Still the fucceeding flame expells the laft. 

Let o'er thy houfe fome chofen maid prefide, 
Till heav’n decrees to blefs thee in a bride. 30 
But now thy more attentive ears incline, 
Obferve the warnings of a pow’r divine : 


È. 24. Thou know fè the practice of the jemale train.] This is 
not {poken in derogation of Penelope, nor applied to her in 
particular; it is laid down as an univerfal maxim, and uttered 
by the Goddefs of wifdom: but (fays Madam Dacier) I with 
the Poet had told us, if the hufbands in his days had better 
memories toward their departed wives. But what advantage 
would this be to the fair fex, if we allow that an hufband may 
pofibly forget a former wife? I chufe rather to congratulate 
the modern Ladies, againft whom there is not the leaft ob- 
jection of this nature. Is it not evident, that all our widows 
are utterly difconfolate, appear many months in deep mourn- 
ing? and whenever they are prevailed upon to a fecond 
marriage, do they not chufe out the ftrongeft, beft built, and 
moít vigorous youth of the nation? For what other reafon 
but that fuch conftitutions may be a fecurity againft their ever 
feeling the like calamity again ? What I have here faid fhews 
that the world ts well changed fince the times of Homer ; and 
however the race of man is dwindled and decayed fince thofe 
ages, yet it is a demonftration that the modern Ladies are 
not tob lame fer it. 
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For thee their fnares the Suitor Lords fhall lay 

In Samos fands, or ftraits of Ithaca, 

To feize thy life fhall lurk the murd’rous band, 36 

Ever yet thy footf{teps prefs thy native land. 

No fooner far their riot and their luft 

All cov’ring earth fhall bury deep in duft ] 

Then diftant from the {catter’d Iflands fteer, 

Nor let the night retard thy full career ; 4° 

Thy heav’nly guardian fhall inftruét the gales 

To {mooth thy paflage, and fupply thy fails ; 

And when at Ithaca thy labour ends, 

Send to the town thy veffel with the friends ; 

But feek thou firft the Mafter of the fwine, 45 

(For ftll to thee his loyal thoughts incline) 

There pafs the night: while he his courfe purfues 

To bring Penelope the with’d for news, 

‘Fhat thou fafe failing from the Pylian ftrand 

Art come to blefs her in thy native land. go 
Thus fpoke the Goddefs, and refum’d her flight 





To the pure regions of eternal light. 
Meanwhile Pif/iratus he gently fhakes, 
And with thefe words the flumb’ring youth awakes. 





Book xv. HOMER’s ODYSSEY. 13 
Rife, fon of Nefor ! for the road prepare, 55 


And join the harnefs’d courfers to the car. 
What caufe, he cry’d, can juftify our flight, 
To tempt the dangers of forbidding night ? 
Here wait we rather, ‘till approaching day 
Shall prompt our fpeed, and point the ready 
way- 60 
Nor think of flight before the Spartan King 
Shall bid farewel, and bounteous prefents bring ; 
Gifts, which to diftant ages fafely ftor’d, 
The facred act of friendfhip fhall record. 
Thus he. But when the dawn beftreak’d the 
Fait, 65 
The King from Helen rofe, and fought his gueft. 
As foon as his approach the Hero knew, 
The fplendid mantle round him firft he threw, 
Then o’er his ample fhoulders whirl’d the cloak, 
Refpectful met the Monarch, and befpoke. 7o 
Hail, great Atrides, favour’d of high ‘Youve ? 


Let not thy Friends in vain for licence move. 





Swift let us meafure back the wat’ry way, 


Nor check our fpeed, impatient of delay. 
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If with defire fo {trong thy bofom glows, 75 
Ill, faid the King, fhou’d I thy wifh oppofe ; 
For oft’ in others freely I reprove 
The 1ll-tim’d efforts of officious love ; 

Who love too much, hate in the like extream, 
And both the golden Mean alike condemn. 80 
Alike he thwarts the hofpitable end, 

‘Who drives the free, or ftays the hafty friend ; 
True friendfhip’s laws are by this rule expreft, 
Welcome the coming, fpeed the parting gueft. 
Yet {ftay, my friends, and in your chariot take 8ç 


The robleft prefents that our love can make : 





Meaiutime commit we to our women’s care 


Some choice domeftick viands to prepare; 


$° 84. Welcome the coming, {peed the parting gueft.] Homer 
has here laid together admirable precepts for focial life; thee 
paflage was much admired; Herodstus borrowed it, as we 


are informed by £u/fathius. 


Manrisa:t amima, ar imar Owes visoDas. 


But perhaps Euffathius quoted by memory, or through inad- 
vertency wrote down Fierodatus for Theocritus, in whom theis 


tines arc to be found : 


sF . 4 ’ 
Mines Zesvodducy naxodv Epeevas, AAA TEANTA 
Merifavr’ amore las, Emar OE wT siscbes. 
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The trav’ler rifing from the banquet gay, 

Eludes the labours of the tedious way. 9° 
Then if a wider courfe fhall rather pleafe 

Thro’ fpacious Argos, and the Realms of Greece, 
Atrides in his chariot fhall attend ; 

Himéfelf thy convoy to each royal friend. 

No Prince will let U4fes’ heir remove 95 
Without fome pledge, fome monument of 





love : 
Thefe will the Caldron, thefe the Tripod give, 
From thofe the well-pair’d mules we fhall receive, 
Or bow]! embofs’d whofe golden figures live. 
To whom the Youth, for prudence fam’d, 
reply’d, 100 
O Monarch, care of heav’n! thy people’s pride ! 
No friend in Ithaca my place fupplies, 
No pow’rful hands are there, no watchful 





eyes : 
My ftores expos’d and fencelefs houfe demand 
The fpeedieft fuccour from my guardian hand;105 
Left in a fearch too anxious and too vain 


Of one loft joy, I lofe what yet remain. 
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His purpofe when the gen’rous warriour heard, 
He charg’d the houfhold cates to be prepar’d. 
Now with the dawn, from his adjoining home; 110 
Was Boethedes Eteonus come ; 

Swift as the word he forms the rifing blaze, 
And o'er the coals the {moking fragments lays. 


ý. 109. He charg’d the houfbold cates to be prepar’d.| It is in 
the original, He commanded Helen and her maids to da it. 
The moderns have blamed Menelaus for want of delicacy in 
commanding his Queen to perform fuch houfhold offices. I 
read fuch paflages with pleafure, becaufe they are exact pic- 
tures of antient life: we may as well condemn the firft in- 
habitants of the world for want of politenefs, in living in tents 
and bowers, and not in palaces. ‘This command of Menelaus 
agrees with thofe manners, and with the patriarchal life. 
Gen. xviii. 6. Abraham haftened into his tent, and faid unta 
Sarah his wife, make ready quickly three meafures of fine meal: 
knead it, and make cakes uton the heat", 

I doubt not but the continuzi defcriptions of entertain- 
ments have likewife given offence to many ; but we may be 
in fome degree reconciled to thein, if we confider they are 
not only inftances of the hofpitality of the antients, but of 
their piety and religion: every meal was a religious adt, a 
facrifice, or a feaft of thankfgiving: libations of wine, and 
offerings of part of the flefh, were conftantly made at every 
entertainment. ‘This gives a dignity to the defcription, and 
when we read it, we are not to confider it as an act merely 
of eating or drinking, but as an office of worfhip to the 
Gods. 

This is a note of the Criticks; but perhaps the fame thing 
might as well be faid of our modern entertainments, wherever 
the good practice of faying Grace before and after meat is not 
yet laid afide. | 
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Meantime the King, his Son, and He/en, went 


Where the rich wardrobe breath’ a cofttiv 


{cent. 115 
The King felećted from the glitt’ring rows 
A bowl; the Prince a filver beaker chofe. 


‘The beauteous Queen revolv’d with careful eyes 
Her various textures of unnumber’d dies, 

And chofe the largeft ; with no vulgar art 120 
Her own fair hands embroider’d ev’ry part : 
Beneath the reft it lay divinely bright, 

Like radiant He/per o’er the gems of night. 


+. 123. Like radiant Hefper o’er the gems of nicht.] If this 
paflazge were tranflated literally, it would {tand thus, Hcle» 
chofe a vefture of moft beautiful embroidery, and of the largif? ex- 
tent, a veflure that lay beneath the reff. We are to underftand 
by the laft circumftance, that this vefture was the choiceft of 
her wardrobe, it being repofited with the greateft care, or 
veizras &APQwr. “Lhe verfes are taken from Xb. vi. of the Jad. 
‘This robe was the work of Hfe/en’s own hands; an initance 
that in thofe days a great Lady, or a great Beauty, might be 
a good workwoman: and fhe here feems to take particular 
care to obviate an opinion one might otherwife have, that 
fhe did not apply herfelf to thofe works till her beit days 
were paft. We are told in the /iad, 


Her in the Palace, at her loom fhe found, 
The golden web her own fad ftory crown’d : 
The Trojan wars fhe weav’d, hericlf the prize, 
And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. 


VOL. IVY. B 
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Then with each gift: they haften’d to their gueft, 

And thus the King U/fes’ heir addreft. 125 

Since fixd are thy refolves, may thund’ring 
“fove 

With happieft omens thy defires approve ! 

This filver bowl, whofe coftly margins fhine 

Enchas’d with gold, this valu’d gift be thine ; 


To me this prefent, of Vulcanian frame, 130 








From Sidon’s hofpitable Monarch came ; 

To thee we now confign the precious load, 

The pride of Kings, and labour of a God. 
Then gave the cup ; while Megapenthe brought 

The filver vafe with living fculpture wrought. 135 

‘The beauteous Queen advancing next, difplay’d 

The fhining veil, and thus endearing faid. 
Accept, dear youth, this monument of love, 

Long fince, in better days, by Helen wove: 

Safe in thy mother’s care the vefture lay, 146 

To deck thy bride and grace thy nuptial day. 

Meantime may’{ft thou with happieft fpeed re- 

gain 


Thy ftately palace, and thy wide domain 
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She faid, and gave the veil; with grateful look 
The Prince the variegated prefent took. 14.5 
And now, when thro’ the royal dome they pafs’d, 
High on a throne the King each ftranger plac’d. 
A golden ew’r th’ attendant damfel brings, a 
Replete with water from the cryítal {prings ; 
With copious ftreams the fhining vafe fupplies 1 50 
A filver laver of capacious fize. 

They wafh. The tables in fair order {pread, 
The glitt’ring canifters are crown’d with bread ; 
Viands of various kinds allure the tafte 

Of choiceft fort and favour; rich repaft! 155 
Whilft Ereoneus portions out the fhares, 

Atrides {on the purple draught prepares. 

And now (each fated with the genial feait, 

And the fhort rage of thirft and hunger ceaft) 
Ulyffes fon, with his illuftrious friend, 160 
The horfes join, the polifh’d car afcend. 

Along the court the fiery fteeds rebound, 

And the wide portal echoes to the found. 

The king precedes ; a bowl with fragrant wine 
(Libation deftin’d to the Pow rs divine) 56s 


B 2 





20 HOMER’s ODYSSEY: Hook xv. 
His right-hand held : before the fteeds he ftards, 


Then, mix'd with pray’rs, he utters thefe com- 
mands. 

Farewell and profper, youths! let Nefor know 
What grateful thoughts ftill in this bofom glow, 
For all the proofs of his paternal care, 170 
Thro’ the long dangers of the ten years war. 
Ah ! doubt not our report (the Prince rejoyn’d) 
Of all the virtues of thy generous mind. 

And oh! return’d might we UA/fes meet ! 
To him thy prefents fhew, thy words repeat: 175 
$. 174. Andoh! return’d might we Ulyfles meet! &c.] It is 


not impoflible but a falfe reading may have crept into the text 
in this verfe. In the prefent edition it ftands thus. 





wW q > ` a 
Noshoas, 'Ibáxny Ss xdr, "Odvos? in cotxes 
Ermo. 


The {enfe will be lefs intricate, and the conftruéction moit 
eżífy, if inftead of xíer we infert xixer, and read the line thus 
pointed. 

Nesicees Manny cs, xiyar Olver in Oia? 


3 
Eimciuv .- 


. k i - = 
Then the verfe will have this import, «<* O may I, upo:: 
<¢ my return to /teaca, finding U7/;ffes in his Palace, give him 
< an Account of their friendfhip !’’ whereas in the commo 


editions there is a tautology, and cither vise or m-ras muft ke 
aliowed to be a funperfiuity. 
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How will each fpeech his grateful wonder raife ? - 
How will each gift indulge us in thy pranfe ? 
Scarce ended thus the Prince, when on the right 
Advanc’d the bird of Yove: aufpicious fight! 
A milk-white fowl his clinching talons bore, 180 
With care domeftick pamper’d at the floor. 
Peafants in vain with threat’ning cries purfue, 
In folemn fpeed the bird majeftick flew 
Full dexter to the car: the profp’rous fight 
Fill’d ev’ry breaft with wonder and delight. 185 
But Neffor’s fon the chearful filence broke, 
And in thefe words the Spartan chief befpoke. 
Say if to us the Gods thefe Omens fend, 
Or fates peculiar to thyfelf portend ? 
Whilftt yet the Monarch paus’d, with doubts 
oppreft, QO 
‘The beauteous Queen reliev’d his lab ring breaft. 
Hear me, fhe cry’d, to whom the Gods have 
giv'n 
‘To read this fign, and myftick {enfe of heav’n. 


$. 192. Hear me, fhe cryd, &c.]} It is not clear why the 
Poet afcribes a greater quicknefs and penetration to He/en in 
the folution of this prodigy, than to AZenelaus. 


B 3 


Is it, as 
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As thus the plumy fov’reign of the air 


Left on the mountain’s brow his callow care, 195 


Eufathius afferts, from a fuperiour acutenefs of nature and 
prefence of mind inthe fair fex? Or is it, that Aelen in this 
refembles fome modern beauties, who (though their hufbands 
be afked the queftion) will make the anfwer themifelves? I 
would willingly believe that Helen might happen to ftand in 
fuch a pofition, as to be able to make more minute obferva- 
tion upon the flight of the eagle, than Menelaus; and being 
more circumftantial in the obfervation, fhe might for that 
reafon be more ready and circumftantial in the interpretation. 
But Homer himfelf tells us, that fhe received it from the 
Gods. This is a pious leflon, to teach us in general, that all 
knowledge is the gift of God, and perhaps here particularly 
jnferted to raife the character of Helen, and make us lefs 
furprifed to fee her forgiven by Adenclaus, when fhe is not only 
pardoned, but favoured thus with infpiration. And indeed it 
was necefiary to reconcile us to this fatal Beauty ; 3; at whom 
the Reader is naturally enough offended: fhe is an aétrefs in 
many of the tcenes of the Ody/ey, and confequently to be re- 
deemed from contempt: this is done by degrees; the Poet fteals 
away the adultreis from our view, to fet before us the amiable 
penitent. 

yy. 194. 45 thus the plumy fov’reigen, &c. ] Ufes is the eagle, 
the bird reprefents the fuitors: the cries of the men and 
women when the eagle feized his prey, denote the lamenta- 
tions of the relations of the fuitors, who are flain by Us ffes. 
The circumftance of the flight of the eagle clofe to the 
horfes, is added to fhew that the prodigy had a fixed and cer- 
tain reference to a perfon prefent ; namely Telemachus: the 
eagle comes fuddenly from a mountain; this means that 
U/t:ffes thal} unexpectedly arrive from the country to the fuitors 
deftruction. The fowl is faid to be fed by the family, this is 
a full dcfiznation of the fuitors, who feed upon Lifes, and 
picy upon his family. And as this bird is killed by the talons 
of the ecacle, fo the fuitors fall by the fpear of Crs 
Eritiathins. l 
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And wander’d thro’ the wide zthereal way 

To pour his wrath on yon’ luxurious prey ; 

So fhall thy God-like father, tofs’d in vain 

Thro’ all the dangers of the boundlefs main, 

Arrive, (or is perchance already come) 200 

From flaughter’d gluttons to releafe the dome. 
Oh ! if this promifs’d blifs by thund’ring ove, 

(The Prince reply’d) ftand fix’d in fate above ; 

To thee, as to fome God, Ill temples raife, 

And crown thy altars with the coftly blaze. 205 
He faid ; and bending o’er his chariot, flung 

Athwart the fiery fteeds the fmarting thong ; 

The bounding fhafts upon the harnefs play, 

“Till night defcending intercepts the way. 

To Diocleus, at Pheræ, they repair, 210 

Whofe boafted Sire was facred A/pheus’ heir ; 

With him all night the youthful ftrangers ftay’d, 

Wor found the hofpitable rites unpay’d. 

But foon as morning from her orient bed 

Had ting’d the mountains with her earlieft red, 21 5 

They join’d the {teeds, and on the chariot fprung ; 

The brazen portals in their paffage rung. 


B 4 





To Pylos foon they came; when thus begun 
To Neffor’s heir Ulyffes’ God-like fon : 
Let not Pif/fratus in vain be preft, 220 


Nor unconfenting hear his friend’s requeft ; 


His friend by long hereditary claim, 

In toils his equal, and in years the fame. 

Wo farther from our vefiel, I implore, 

The courfers drive; but lafh them to the fhore. 22 § 
‘Too long thy father would his friend detain ; 


I dread his proffer’d kindnefs, urg’d in vain. 


y. 226. Too long thy father would his friend detain.] ‘This has 
been objected againft, as contrary to the promife of Zelemachus, 
who aflured Menelaus that he would acquaint Neftor with his 
great friendfhip and hofpitality: is he therefore not guilty of 
falflhood, by embarking immediately without fulfilling his 
promife? £u/ffathius anfwers, that the prodigy of the eagle 
occafions this alteration, and that the not fulfilling his pro- 
mife is to be afcribed to accident and neceffity. But the words 
of Telemachus.fuficiently juftify his veracity ; they are of the 
plural number xararéZosv, I and Pififtratus well inform Nettor 
of your hofpitality- this promife he leaves to be performed by 
Pififratus, who returns directly to Neffor. Others blame 
Telemachus as unpolite, in leaving Nefer without any acknow- 
jédement for his civilities. Daczer has recourfe to the com- 
mand of AZimerva, and to the prodigy of the eagle, for his 
vindication : he is commanded by the Gods to return imme- 
diately ; and therefore not blameable for complying with their 
injunctions. But perhaps it is a better reafon to fay, that the 
nature of the Poem requires fuch a conduct; the action of 
the Ody/ey ftands ftill till the return of Yelemachus, (whatever 
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The Hero paus’d, and ponder’d this requeft, 
While love and duty warr’d within his breaft. 
At length refolv’d, he turn’d his ready hand, 230 
And lafh’d his panting courfers to the ftrand. 
There, while within the poop with care he ftord 
The regal prefents of the Spartan Lord ; 

With fpeed be gone, (faid he) call ev’ry mate, 
Fer yet to Ne/ffor I the tale relate : 35 
"Tis true, the fervour of his gen’rous heart 
Brooks no repulfe, nor could’f{t thou foon depart ; 
Himfelf will Bek thee here, nor wilt thou find, 
in words alone, the Pyltan Monarch kind. 

But when arriv'd he thy return fhall know, 240 
How will his breaft with honeft fury glow ? 
This faid, the founding ftrokes his horfes fire, 
And foon he reach’d the Palace of his Sire. 

Now, (cry’d Telemachus) with fpeedy care 
Hoile ev'ry fail, and ev’ry oar prepare. 245 
Swift as the word his willing mates obcy, 


And feize their feats, impatient for the fea. 


happens to him in Py/e being foreign to it) and therefore Herer 
fhews his judgment, in precipitating the actions of Tel- 
wmnachus, rather than trifling ‘away the time, while the {tory 
fleeps, only to fhew a picce of complaifance and ceremony. 
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Meantime the Prince with facrifice adores 
Minerva, and her guardian aid implores ; 
When lo! a wretch ran _ breathlefs' to the 
fhore, 250 





New from his crime, and reeking yet with gore. 
A Seer he was, from great Melampus fprung, 
Melampus, who in Py/os flourifh’d long, 

Tul urg’d by wrongs a foreign realm he chofe, 
Far from the hateful caufe of all his woes. 255 
Neleus his treafures. one long year detains; 

As long, he groan’d in Phy/acus’s chains : 


$. 252. — — From great Melampus /prung.] There is 
fome ob{curity in this genealogical Hiftory. Melampus was a 
prophet, he lived in Py/os, and was a perfon of great wealth ; 
his uncle Neleus feized his riches, and detained them a whole 
year, to oblige him to recover his herds detained by Jphyclus 
in Phylace; he failed in the attempt, and was kept in prifon 
by. [phyclus, the fon of Phylacus. Bias, the brother of Mez- 
lampus, was in love with Pero the daughter of Neleus ; Neleus, 
to engage Melampus more ftrongly in the enterprife, promifes 
to give Pero in marriage to his brother Bias, upon the re- 
covery of his herds from Jphydlus. At length Ibbyclus releafes 
Mielampus from prifon, upon his difcovering to him how he 
might have an heir to fucceed to his dominions, and rewards 
him with reftoring the herds of Neleus: then Neleus retracts 
his promife, and refufes to give his daughter Pero to Bias the 
brother of Adelampus ; upon this Neleus and Adclampus quarrel, 
and engaging in a fingle combat, Neleus is vanquifhed, and 
MUelampus retires to Argos. See lib. xi. $. 350, Ec. and the 
annotations, Note 23. 
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Meantime, what anguifh and what rage, com- 
bin’d, 

For lovely Pero rack’d his lab’ring mind! 

Yet ‘fcap’d he death ; and vengeful of his 
wrong 260 

To Pylos drove the lowing herds along : 

Then (Ne/eus vanquifh’d, and confign’d the Fair 

To Bias’ arms) he fought a foreign air ; 

Argos the rich for his retreat he chofe, 

There form’d his empire; there his palace 
rofe. 265 

From him Antiphates and Mantrus came : 

The firft begot Ozc/us great in fame, 

And he 4mphiaraus, immortal name ! 

The people’s Saviour, and divinely wife, 

Belov’d by Jove, and him who gilds the fkies, 2 70 

Yet fhort his date of life! by female pride he dies. 


ý. 270. Belov’d by Jove, and him who gilds the fkies, 
Yet fhort his date of life! by female pride hé dies.] 


The Poet means Eryphyle, who, being bribed with a golden 
bracelet by Polynices, perfuaded her hufband 4mphiaraus to go 
to the Theban war, where he loft his life. This is a remark- 
able paflage : Thoughe was loved by Jupiter and Apollo, yet be 
reached not to old age. Is a fhort life the greateft inftance of 
the love of the Gods ? Plate quotes the verfe to this purpofe. 
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From Mantius Clitus, whom Aurores love 


Snatch’d for his beauty to the thrones above : 


< The life of man is fo loaded with calamity, that it is an 
ec inftance of the favour of Heaven to take the burthen from 
€€ us with fpeed.” The fame Author in Axischus (if that di- 
alogue be his) afferts, that the Gods, having a perfeét infight 
into human affairs, take fpeedily to themfclves thofe whont 
they love. Thus when Trophomius and Aganiedes, had built a 
temple to Apollo, they prayed to receive a bleffing the moft 
beneficial to mankind: the God granted their prayers, and 
they were both found dead the next morning. Thus likewife 
the Prieftefs of Juno, when her two fons had yoked them- 
felves to her chariot, and drawn her for the greater expedition 
to the temple, prayed to the Goddefs to reward their filial 
piety ; and they both died that night. ‘This agrees with the 
expreffion of Menander, He whom the Gods love dies young. 


“Op ob Gsot Quatcw awobmoxes ries. 
vy. 272. — — — —Aurora’s lve 
Snatch’d fcr his beauty to the thrones above. ] 


‘There is nothing more common than fuch accounts of men 
being carried away by Goddeffes, in all the Greek Poets; and 
yet what offends more againft credibility ? The Poets in- 
vented thefe fables merely out of compliment to the dead. 
When any perfon happened to be drowned ina river; if a 
man, fome Water Nymph ftole him; if a woman, fie was 
feized to be the wife of the River God. If any were loft at 
iea, Neptune or fome of the Sea Gods or Goddeffes had taken 
them to their beds. But to fpeak to the prefent purpofe ; if 
any pcrfon died in the fields, and his body happened not to 
be found, if he was murdered and buried, or devoured by 
wild beafts, fo that no Account was heard of his death, he 
was immediately imagined to be taken from the earth by 
fome Deity who was in love with his beauty. Thus Clitus 
being loft in his morning fports, like Orion while he was hunt- 
ing, he was fabled to be carried to Heaven by Aurora ; being loft 
at the time of the morning, over which that Deity prefides. 
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And Polyphides on whom Phebus fhone 

With fulleft rays, mphiaraus now gone; 275 
In Hyperefia’s groves he made abode, 

And taught mankind the counfels of the God. 
From him {prung Theoclymenus, who found 
(The facred wine yet foaming on the ground) 
Telemachus : whom, as to heav’n he preft 280 
His ardent vows, the ftranger thus addreft. 


$. 278. From him fprung ‘Theoclymenus —] We have had 
a long genealogical digreffion to introduce Theoclymenus : I fear 
the whole paflage will prove diftafteful to an Englifh palate, it 
not being capable of any ornaments of Poetry. I could wifh 
omer had omitted or fhortened fuch paflages, though they 
might be ufeful in his age ; for by fuch honourable infertions 
he made his court to the beft families then in Greece. It is 
true the ftory is told concifely, and this occafions fome ob- 
{curity ; diftance of time as well as place, makes us fee all 
objects fomewhat confufedly and indiftinctly. In the days of 
Homer thefe ftories were univerfally known, and confequently 
wanted no explication ; the obfcurity therefore is not to be 
charged upon Hamer, but to ‘Time, which has defaced and > 
worn away fome parts of the impreffion, and made the image 
lefs difcernible. 

The ufe the Poet makes of the adventure of Thecclymenus, 
is W give encouragement to Telemachus: he affifts him with his 
advice, and by his gift of prophecy explains to him a prodigy 
in the conclufion of this book. By this method he conneéts 
it with the main action, in giving Telemachus affurances that 
his affairs haften to a re-eftablifhment. Befides thefe fhort 
relations are valuable, as they convey to pofterity brief 


hiftories of antient facts and families that are extant no where 
elie. 
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O thou ! that doft thy happy courfe prepare 
With pure libations, and with folemn pray’r ; 
By that dread pow’r to whom thy vows are paid.; 
By all the lives of thefe; thy own dear head, 285 
Declare fincerely to no foe’s demand 


Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land. 


¥. 287. Declare —- thy name, and lineage, &c.] Thefe quef- 
tions may be thought fomewhat extraordinary ; for what ap— 
parent reafon is there for this fugitive to be told the name of 
the parents of Zelemachus? But the interrogations are very 
material ; he makes them to learn if ZYelemachus or his father 
are friends to the perfon flain, by his hand ? if they were, in- 
ftead of failing with him, he would have reafon to fly from 
him, as from a perfon who might take away his life by the 
laws of the country. Thus in the Hebrew law, Numb. xxxv. 
19. The revenger of blood, (è &lxirtewy, or propinguus) fhall flay 
the murderer, when he meeteth him. But the ‘ews had cities of 
tefuge, to which the murderers fied as to a fanctuary: the 
Greeks in like manner, if the homicide fled into a voluntary 
exile, permitted him to be in fecurity till the murder was 
atoned, either by fulfilling a certain time of banifhment, or 
by a pecuniary mulct or expiation. 

I will only further remark the concifenefs of thefe interro- 
gations of Theoclmenus; he afks four queftions in a breath, 
in the corhpafs of one line; his apprehenfions of being pur- 
fued give him no leifure to expatiate. Homer judicioufly 
adapts his Poetry to the circumftances of- the murderer, a 
man in fear being in great hafte to be in fecurity. Telema- 
chus anfwers with equal brevity, being under ʻa neceffity to 
finifh his voyage in the night to avoid the ambufh of the 
fuitors. For this reafon Homer fhortens the relation, and 
complies with the exigency of Telemachus: with this further 
view ; to unite the fubordinate ftory of Zelemachus with that 
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Prepare then, faid Telemachus, to know 
A tale from falfhood free, not free from woe. 
From Ithaca, of royal birth I came, 290 
And great Ulyfes (ever honour’d name!) 
Was once my Sire: ‘tho’ now for ever loft 
In Stygian gloom he glides a penfive ghoft ! 
Whofe fate enquiring, thro’ the world we 
rove ; 
The laft, the wretched proof of filial love. 295 
The Stranger then. Nor fhall I aught con- 
ceal, 
But the dire fecret of my fate reveal. 
Of my own tribe an 4rgive wretch I flew ; 
Whofe pow’rful friends the lucklefs deed purfue 
With unrelenting rage, and force from home 300 
The blood-ftain’d exile, ever doom’d to roam. 
But bear, oh bear me o’er yon’ azure flood ; 
Receive the fuppliant ! fpare my deftin’d blood ! 
Stranger (reply’d the Prince) fecurely reft 
Affianc’d in our faith ; henceforth our gueft. 305 


of Ulyffes, it being neceffary to haften to the chief actions 


and without delay carry on the main defign of the Ody/ey in 
the re-eftablifhment of Us Ses. 
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Thus affable, UA/fes’ God-like heir 
Takes from the ftranger’s hand the glitt’ring 
{pear : 
He climbs the fhip, afcends the {tern with hafte, 
And by his fide the gueft accepted plac’'d. 309 
The chief his orders gives: th’ obedicnt band 
With due obfervance wait the chiefs command : 
With {peed the maft they rear, with fpeed unbind 
The fpacious fheet, and ftretch it to the wind. 
Minerva calls ; the ready gales obey 
With rapid fpeed to whirl them o’er the fea. 315 
Crunus they pafs’d, next Chalcis roll’d away, 
When thick’ning darknefs clos'd the doubtful day ; 
y. 316. Crunus they pafs’d, next Chalcis — &¥c.] “This 


whole paflage has been greatly corrupted; one line is omitted 
in all our editions of Homer, and the verfes themfelves are 
printed erroneoufly : for thus they ftand, “4. viii. p. 539. of 
Strabo’s Geography. 

Bhs Ñ wapa Kptmrs, xæ? Karxidxe xarrspielyor, 

Atoceré T nts CXIÓHPTO TI Tacs ayviai, 

"H OS Daas iribar eyarropeivn dios wpe. 
‘The firft line is added from Strabo: thus in Latin, 

cc Preterierunt Crunos, & Chalcida fluentis ameenam.”’ 


He writes #&yaeusm for trwyosrm: and gsas inftead of Qip. 
The courfe that Telemachus fteered is thus explained by the 
fame Author: he firft failed northwardly as far as Eis, then 
he turned towards the eaft, avoiding the dircéi ceourfe to 
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The filver P4za’s glitt’ring Rills they loft, 
And fkimm’d along by Ezs’ facred coaft. 
Then cautious thro’ the rocky reaches wind, 320 


And turning fudden, fhun the death defign'’d. 


Ithaca, to efcape the ambufh of the fuitors, who lay betwcen 
Samos and Ithaca. Then he paffed the Echinades (called @eats 
that is ¿ñx or /harp-pointed, by Hemer. Sec Sireh, libs Ke 
They are called Oxias by Pliny) lying near the gulf of Co- 
rinth, and the mouths of Acheicus z thus leaving Mhara on the 
eaft, and paffing it, he alters his courfe again, fails north- 
wardly between /thaca and Acarnania, and lends on the coaft 
oppofite to the Cepallenian ocean, where the Suitors formed 
their ambufh. The places mentioned by Homer lie in this 
order, Cruni, Chalgs, and Phzea: arid are al! rivers of {mali 
note, or rather brooks, as Strabo exprefie$ it: adiga» wotapav 
OvaueT2, păros ce OyiTwr. 

It is highly probable that Phzea, and not Phere, is the 
true reading, for Phere lay in AvejJenia, and not in £ius, as 
Strabo writes, and was in poffeffion of Agamemnon; for he 
mentions that city amongit the feven which he promiles 4chilles, 
un the ninth book of the Jrad. 


Sev’n ample Cities fhall confefs thy fway, 
Thee £nope, and Phere thee obey. 


Tf it had not been under his dominion, how could he transfer 
the right to Achilles? Befides, it would be abfurd to join 
Phere direGtly with Chalis, when the one was in Adefenia, 
the other in £/is; this would make the courfe of T4 elemachus’s 
Navigation unintelligible, if His and Avejenia were con- 
founded in the relation, and ufed promifcugufly without crder 
or regularity. 

I will only add that Strabo in the xxth book of his Gro- 
graphy, inftead of Karrgielpr, reads. mstemioran perhaps rhrough 
a flip of his memory. 

VOL. IV. G 
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Meantime the King, Eumæus, and the reft, 
Sat in the Cottage, at their rural feaft : 
The banquet paft, and fatiate ev’ry man, 


To try his hoft Uffes thus began. 325 
Yet one night more, my friends, indulge your 
gueít ; 


The laft I purpofe in your walls to reft: 
‘To-morrow for myfelf I muft provide, 

And only afk your counfel, and a guide: 
Patient to roam the fłreet, by hunger led, 330 
And blefs the friendly hand that gives me bread. 
‘There in Uffes roof I may relate 

Uhffes wand’rings to his royal mate; 

Or mingling with the fuitors haughty train, 
Not undeferving, fome fupport obtain. 335 
Hermes to me his various gifts imparts, 


Patron of induftry and manual arts : 


¥. 336. Hermes to me his various gifts imparts, 
Patron of indufiry and manual arts.] 


Mercury was the fervant and miniter of the Gods, and was 
feipned to be the patron of all perfons of the like ftation upon 
earth; it was fuppofed to be by his favour that all fervants 
and attendants were fuccefsful in their feveral functions. In 
this view the connexion will be eafy. ‘* I will go (fays 
s Ulffes) and offer my fervice to the Suitors, and by the fa- 
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Few can with me in dext’rous works con- 
tend, 

The pyre to build, the ftubborn oak to rend ; - 

To turn the taftefel viand o’er the flame; 340 

Or foam the goblet with a purple ftream. 

Such are the tafks of men of mean eftate, 

Whom Fortune dooms to ferve the rich and 
great. 

Alas! (Eumæus with a figh rejoin’d) 

How {prung .a thought fo monftrous in thy 
mind ? 345 

If on that God-lefS race thou wouldft attend, 


Fate owes thee fure a miferable end ! 


“ vour of Mercury who gives fuccefs to perfons of my con- 
©% dition, {hall profper ; for no man is better able to execute 
“* the offices of attendance, than myfelf.” It may be ob- 
jected, that thefe functions are unworthy of the character, 
and beneath the dignity of an Hero; but U//es is obliged 
to act in his affumed, not real character; as a beggar, not as 
a King. Athenæus (lib. i. p. 18.) vindicates U/yfes in another 
manner. ‘* Men (fays he) in former ages performed their 
“ own offices, and gloried in their dextciity in fuch em- 
<< ployments. ‘Thus Horer defcribes Ufes as the moft dex- 
** trous man living, in ordering wood for the firc, and in 
*¢ the arts of cookery.” But it is no more derogation to 
him to put on the appearance of a beggar, than it was to 
Pallas to afflume that of a fwain, as fhe frequently does 
throughout the Odrffey. 
Cz 
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Their wrongs and blafphemies afcend the fky, 
And pull defcending vengeance from on high, 
Not fuch, my friend, the fervants of their 
feaít ; 350 
A blooming train in rich embroid’ry dreft, 
With earth’s whole tribute the bright table bends, 
And {miling round celeftial Youth attends. 
Stay then: no eye afkance beholds thee here ; 
Sweet is thy converfe to each focial ear ; 255 
Well pleas’d, and pleafing, in our cottage reít, 
"Till good Telermachus accepts his gueft 
With genial gifts, and change of fair attires, 
And fafe conveys thee where thy foul defires. 
To him the man of woes. O gracious 
‘Tove ! 360 
Reward this {trangev’s hofpitable love, 


$. 348. Their wrongs and blafphemies afcend the fky.] The 
fenfe of this paflage appears to me very obvious; Dacier ren- 
ders it, whofe wiclence and infelence is fo great that they regard 
not the Gods, and that they attack ever the heavens. | fhould 
rather chufe to underftand the words in the more plain and 
eafy conftruction : Grotius is of this judgment, and thinks 
thev bear the fame import as thefe in Ge. xviii. 21. J will go 
dswn and fee if they have done according to the cry which is come 
unio Leaven; and indecd there is a great fimilitude between 
the expreffions. 
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Who knows the fon of forrow to relieve, 

Chears the fad heart, nor lets afHiétion grieve. 
Of all the ills unhappy mortals know, 

A life of wand'rings is the greate{t woe : ROn 
On ali their weary ways wait Care and Pain, 
And Pine and Penury, a meagre train. 

To fuch a man fince harbour you afford, 

Relate the farther fortunes of your Lord ; 
What cares his Mother’s tender breait engage, 270 


And Sire, forfaken on the verge of age ; 
vw. 370. What cares his Afzther’s tender breaf? engage, 
And Sire, forfuken on the verge of age.] 
Thefe queftions may feem to be needlefs, becaufe Uks had 
been fully acquainted with the ftory of Laertes, and the death 
of his mother Anticlea, by the fhade of Tircfias, but UlyWes 
perfonates a ftranger, and to carry on that character, pretends 
to be unacquainted with all the affairs of his own family. 
I cannot affirm that fuch frequent repetitions of the fame cir- 
cumitances are beautiful in A emer; the retirement of Laertes 
has been frequently mentioned, and the death of Anticlea re- 
lated in other parts of the Ody//iy; however neceflary fuch 
reiterated accounts may be, I much queftion whether they will 
prove entertaining; Hemer himielf in this place feecms to ap- 
prehend it, for Eumæus pafles over the queftions made by 
Ci4,//es with a very fhort anfwer, and enlarges upon other cir- 
cumiftances, relating to his family and afairs, to give (as 
Luflathius obferves) variety to his Poetry. But this condat 
is very judicious upon another account: it lets Lifes into the 
Knowledge of his condition, and by it he is able to take his 
mentures with the greater certainty, in order to briny about 
Es 
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Beneath the fun prolong they yet their breath, 

Or range the houfe of darknefs and of death ? 
To whom the fwain. Attend what you enquire, 

Laertes lives, the mifcrable fire, aoe 

Lives, but implores of ev’ry pow’r to lay 

The burden down, and wifhes for the day. 

Torn from his offspring ın the eve of life, 

‘Torn from th’ embraces of his tender wife, 

Sole, and all comfortlefs, he waftes away 350 

Old age, untimely pofting ere his day. 

She too, fad Mother ! for U//es loft 

Pin'd out her bloom, and vanifh’d to a ghoft. 

(So dire a fate, ye righteous Gods! avert, 

From ev'ry friendly, ev’ry feeling heart!) 383 

While yet fhe was, tho’ clouded o’er with grief, 

Vier pleafing converfe minifter’d relief : 

With Crzmenze, her youngeft daughter, bred, 


One roof contain’d us, and one table fed. 


his own re-eftablifhment. ‘This is a demonftration that the 
objection of Rap:n is without foundation ; he calls thefe in- 
terviews between Uhffes and Eumeus mere idle fables, in- 
vented folely for amufement, and contributing nothing to 
the action of the Odyffey ; but the contrary is true, for U/y/e« 
directs his courfe according to thefe informations. 
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But when the foftly-{tealing pace of time 390 
Crept on from childhood into youthful prime, 
‘To Samos’ Ifle fhe fent the wedded fair ; 

VIe to the fields, to tend the rural care ; 
Array’d in garments her own hands had wove, 
Nor lefs the darling objeét of her love. 395 
Lier haplefs death my brighter days o’ercaft, 

Yet providence deferts me not at laft; 

My prefent labours food and drink procure, 
And more, the pleafure to relieve the poor. 
Small is the comfort from the Queen to hear 400 


Unwelcome news, or vey the royal ear ; 
x. 399. And more, the pleafure to relieve the poor.] This verfe, 


Tay €cayert 5 torievle, nat cidciossu Awu. 
has been traduced into the utmoft ob{cenity; Euffathius vindi- 
cates the exprefion: it means, <% I have fuftained myfelf 
s+ with meat and drink by an honeft induftry, and have got 
** wherewithal to relieve virtue that wants.” He interprets 
aidrviciow, by aidpaosy aids abioss, or, men worthy of regard and bc- 
niur 3 Šmon x ixéreus. The following words, 

— — Où meaner Esty axtoas 

Out’ imoç, ETÉ TI Epyo» 





zre capable of a double conftruc€tion, and imply either that # 
take no delight in hearing of Penelope, fbe being in diftre{s, and 
in the power of the fuitorss; or that the fuitors fo befiege the 
palace, that zz 7s impoffible for zne to bear one gentle word from 
Penelope, or receive one obliging ation from her hand. The 
preference is fubmitted to the Reader’s judgment; they both 
contain images of tendernefs and humanity. 


C 4 
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Blank and difcountenanc’d the fervants ftand, 
Wor dare to queftion where the proud command : 
No profit fprings beneath ufurping pow’rs ; 
Want feeds not there, where luxury devours, 405 
Nor harbours Charity where Riot reigns : 
Pioud are the lords, and wretched are the fwains. 
The fuff'ring chief at this began to melt ; 
And, oh Euzzus! thou (he cries) haft felt 
The ipite of fortune too! her crue] hand 410 
Snatch’d thee an infant from thy native land ! 
Snatch’d from thy parents arms, thy parents eyes, 
To early wants! a man of miferies! 
Thy whole fad ftory, from its firft, declare : 
Sunk the fair City by the rage of war, 416 
Where once thy parents dwelt ? or did they keep, 
In humbler life, the lowing herds and fheep ? 
So left perhaps to tend the fleecy train, 
Rude Pirates feiz’d, and fhipp’d thee o’er the main? 
Doomd a fair prize to grace fome Prince’s board, 
The worthy purchafe of a foreign lord. 42% 
If then my fortunes can delight my friend, 
A ftory fruitful of events, attend : 
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Another's forrow may thy ear enjoy, 

And wine the lengthen’d intervals employ. 425 

Long nights the now declining year beftows ; 

A part we confecrate to foft repofe, 

A part in pleafing talk we entertain ; 

For too much reft itfelf becomes a pain. 

Let thofe, whom fleep invites, the call obey, 430 

Their cares refuming with the dawning day : 

Here let us feaft, and to the feaft be join’d 

Difcourfe, the fweeter banquet of the mind ; 

Review the feries of our lives, and tafte 

The melancholy joy of evils paft : 47% 
$. 426. Long nights the now declining year beftows, &c.] From 

hence we may conclude, that the return of Ulyffes was pro- 


bably in the decline of the year, in the Jatter part of the au- 
tumn, and not in the fummer; the nights then being fhort 
cannot be called Nixrss åbžogats. Euffathius. 

¥- 429. ——— Too much refè itfeif becomes a pa:rn.] This 
aphorifm is agreeable to nature and experience ; the 
thing is aflerted by Aiippccrates, Sleep cr watchfulnefs, wher 
exceffrue, become difeafes ; too much fleep occafions an exccfs of 
perípiration, and confequently weakens and difipates the 
animal fpirits. Dacier 

Ý. 434. — — — — — and tafle 

Lhe melancholy joy of evils paft.] 

‘There is undoubtedly a great pleafure in the remembrance ot 


paft fufferings: nay, calamity has this advantage over prof- 
perity ; an evil when paft turns into a comfort; but a paft 


fame 
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For he who much has fuffer’>d, much will 
know ; 
And pleas’d remembrance builds delight on woe. 
Above Ortygia lies an Ifle of fame, 
Far hence remote, and Syria is the name ; 
{There curious eyes infcrib’d with wonder trace 


The Sun’s diurnal, and his annual race) 441 


pleafure though innocent, leaves in its room an anxiety for the 
want of it, and if it be a guilty pleafure, a remorfe. The 
reafon (obferves Eu/ffathius) why pai evils delight, is from 
the confcioufnefs of the praife due to our prudence, and pa- 
tience under them, from the fenfe of our felicity in being de- 
livered from them, and from gratitude to divine providence, 
which has delivered us. It is the joy of good men to believe 
themiclves the favourites of Heaven. 

¥. 438. Ortygia.] ‘This is an ancient name of Delos, fo 
called from 1rd, a Quail, from the great numbers of thofe 
birds found upon that ifland. Lycophron, in his obfcure way 
of writing, calls it oprvg wlpxém or the winged Quail; perhaps 
from the fable of 4/ferza being turned into that bird in her 
flight from ‘Jupiter, and giving name to the Ifland from the 
transformation fhe fuffered upon it. It is one of the Cyclades, 
and lies in the Ægean ocean. Syria, or Syros, is another fmall 
Ifland lying eaftward of Ithaca, according to true Geography. 


ý- 440. There curious eyes infcrib’d with wonder trace 
Lhe Suns diurnal, and his annual race. 


The words in Homer. are tpowai mao, or folis converfiones. 
Monfieur Perault infults the Poct as ignorant of Geography, 
for placing Syros under the Tropick 5 an errour (fays he) which 
Commentators in vain have laboured to defend, by having 
recourfe to a Sun-dial of Pherecydes on which the motions of 
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Not large, but fruitful; ftor’d with grafs to 
keep 
The bellowmg oxen, and the bleating fheep ; 


the Sun (the treat how) were defigned. “The laft defence 
would indeed be ridiculous, fince Pherecydes flourifhed three 
hundred years after the time of Herer: no one (replies Mon- 
fieur Boileau ) was ever at any difficulty about the fenfe of this 
palace; Eu/fathius proves that tpewsc8as fignifies the fame as 
se, and denotes the fetting of the Sun; fo that the words 
mean, that Syros is fituate above Ortygia, on that fide where 
the Sun fets, or wefterly, aj2¢ ra Sutima pégen tig “Ogruyias. It is 
true, Eu/fathius mentions a bower, Ewh^aw», in which the con- 
verfions of the Sun were figured. ‘This indeed would fully 
vindicate ismer, but Bochart and others affirm, that Eu/fathius 
isin an errour, and that Syros is fo far from lying to the weft, or 
mbs Tomas 72, that it bears an eaftern pofition both with re- 
fpect to Ithaca and Delos: how is this objeétion to be an- 
{wered è? Bschart, p. 411. of his Geegraphia facra, explains it 
by having recourfe to the bower mentioned by Eu/fathius, in 
which the motions of the Sun were drawn. Pherecydes (fays 
Fefychius Milcfius) having collected the writings of the Pha- 
nicians, from the ufe of them alone without any inftructor, 
became famous in the world by the ftrength of his own ge- 
nius : and Laertius writes, that an Helotrope made by him was 
preferved in the Ifland of Syrzs. “hus it is evident, that he 
borrowed his knowledge from the Phenicians, and probably 
his fkill in Aftronomy, they being very expert in that fcience, 
by reafon of its ufe in their navigation. Why then might 
there not be a machine which exhibited the motions of the 
Sun, made bythe Phenicians, and why might not Homer be ac- 
quainted with it? It is probable that Pherecydes took his pattern 
from this Helotrope, which being one of the gegrceateit raritics 
of antiquity, might give a great reputation to Syros, and con- 
fequently was worthy to be celebrated by Homer, the great 
preferver of Antiquities. Jf allitur igitur, (lays Bochart) Euz 
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Her floping hills the mantling vines adorn, 


And her rich valleys wave with goldencorn. 445 


Siathius, cum vult intelligi, quafi fita fit Syrus ad occiduas partes 
Deli; cum contra Deli ad ortum fit Syrus, non ad occafum; ES 
rem fic fe habere ex ipjo Homero patet, apud quem Eumeaus in 
dthact, Syriam afferit efje trans Delum, guo nibil dici potuit fal- 
fius, fi Syrus fit ad occafum Deli. If this anfwer appears to any 
perfon too ftudied and abftrufe, the difficulty may be folved, 
by fuppofing Eumeus {peaking of Delos, as it lay with refpeé 
to Syrus, before he was carried from it; for inftance, if Syrus 
lies on the eaft of Delos to a man in Jthacc. both Jthaca and 
Delos will lie on the weft of Syrus to one of that Ifand; I 
would therefore imagine that Auzcus {peaks as a native of 
Sirus, and not as a fojourner in /thaca, and then Delos wil] 
lic towards the fun-fetting, or mes zaie Tpor2s: but this laft I 
only propofe as a conjecture, not prefuming to offer it as a 
decifion. 


v. 442. Net large, lut fruitful; flor'd with grafs to keep 


The bellowing oxen, and the bleating fhcep.)] 


It is probable that Homer was well acquainted with the na- 
ture of this Ifland, and that it really enjoyed an admirable 
temperature of air; and therefcre was exctedingly healthful ; 
the fertility of the foil proves the happinefs of the air, which 
would naturally free the inhabitants from the maladies arifing 
from a lefts falubrious fituation. It is for this re2fon that they 
are to be flain by Diana and Apollo. All deaths that were 
fudden, and without ficknefs, were afcribed to thofe Deities. 
Bochart (p. 410.) tells us, that the name of Syros was given 
to the Ifland by the Pheunictans 3 Ajira or Sira fignifying rich, 
in their language ; or rather it was fo called from Sura, or 
Afura, fiznifying sappy; cither of thefe derivations fully de- 
note the excellence both of the foil and air: and that this 
name is of Phanician extraét is probable from the words of 
Femer, who affures us that they ftayed a whole year upon this 


Ifland, and confequently had opportunity to know the health- 
fulnefs and fertility of it. 
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No want, no famine the glad natives know, 
Nor nk by ficknefs to the fhades below ; 
But when a length of years unnerves the 
{trong, 

Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along. 
They bend the filver bow with tender fkill, 450 
And void of pain, the filent arrows kill. 
Two equal tribes this fertile land divide, 
Where two fair cities rife with equal pride. 
But both in conftant peace one Prince obey, 
And Crefius there, my father, holds the fway. 455 
Freighted, it feems, with toys of ev’ry fort 
A {hip of Sidon anchor’d in our port ; 

¥. 457- A Ship of Sidon ] Here is a full teftimony, that 
the Phanicians were remarkable for arts and navigation over 
all the old world. ‘They were expulfed from their country 
by Fofbua, (as Bochart informs us) and then fettling along the 
fea-coafts, they fpread over all the Mediterranean, and by 
degrees fent out Colonies into Europe, Afia, and Africk; that 
they were in 4frick appears from Procopius, where he mentions 
a pillar with a Phawmician infcription. ‘“Hpsis topiv of Qiycrteg aos 
pecans now TÈ Anse vis Nam; that is, We are a people that fly 
from Jofhua the fon of Nun, the robber; they gave him that 
title out of refentment for their difpofleflion. The character 
they bear in the Scriptures agrees with this in Hermer. Lfaiah 
xxiii. 2. The Merchants of Sidon, that pafs over the feas; and 


it likewife appears from the Scriptures, that they excelled in 
all arts of embroidcry, and works of curiofity. 
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What-time it chanc’d the palace entertain’d, 

Skill’d in rich works, a woman of their land : 

This nymph, where anchor’d the Phenician 
train 460 

To wath her robes defcending to the main, 

A fmooth-tongu’d failor won her to his mind ; 

(For Love deceives the beft of woman-kind.) 

A fudden truft from fudden liking grew ; 

She told her name, her race, and all fhe knew. 





¥. 458. What-time it chanced the palace entertain’d, 
Skilľd in rich works, a woman of their land.} 


I was furprifed to find that Eu/fathius miftook this Phanician 
woman for the mother of Eumeus; fhe herfelf tells us, that 
fhe was only his Governefs. | 

Elida yap wrdpòs EIO- vi pretydpoig TITANO. 

It is not probable that Eumæus would have painted his own 
mother in the drefs of an adulterefs, and an abandoned trai- 
trets : nay, he direétly diftinguifhes his mother from this 
Phanician in the fequel of the ftory (where he calls her wérne 
e7tng, or his venerable mother) and when he {peaks of the Phæ- 
mician, he conftantly calls her yom, not jetimmp. Nor indeed 
could he have called her wérne at all, if fhe had been a perfon 
of fuch a deteftable character. Spondanus adopts the miftake 
of £uffathius, and endeavours to vindicate her from the man- 
ner Of her frailty. Adode/le decepta donis, ES c. ut eorum libidini 
obfecundaret, ** it was a modeft adultery, fhe being deceived 
“ by bribes to yield to their folicitation.” However erroncous 
this opinion is, yet it fhews Spendanus to be a kind and com- 
plaifant Cafuift, 
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I too (fhe cry’d) from glorious Sidon came, 466 
My father 4rybas, of wealthy fame ; 





But {natch’d by pirates from my native place, 
The Taphians fold me to this man’s embrace. 
Hafte then (the falfe defigning youth re- 
ply'd) 479° 
Haf{te to thy country ; love fhall be thy guide ; 
ļIafte to thy father’s houfe, thy father’s breaft, 
For {till he lives, and lives with riches bleft. 
“© Swear firft (fhe cry’d) ye failors! to reftore 
“< A wretch in fafety to her native fhore.” 475 
Swift as fhe afk’d, the ready failors fwore. 
She then proceeds: Now let our compaét made 
Be nor by fignal nor by word betray’d, 
Nor near me any of your crew defcry’d 
By road frequented, or by fountain fide. 489 
Be Silence {till our guard. The Monarch’s fpies 
{For watchful Age is ready to furmife) 
Are {till at hand ; and this, reveal’d, muft be 
Death to yourfelves, eternal chains to me. 
Your veffel loaded, and your traffick paft, 4S-¢ 
Oifpatch a wary mefienger with hatte ; 
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Then gold and coftly treafures will I bring, 

And more, the infant-offspring of the King 

Him, child-like wand’ring forth, Ill lead away, 

(A noble prize!) and to your fhip convey. 490 
Thus fpoke the dame, and homeward took the 

road. 

A year they traffick, and their veffel load 

Their {tores compleat, and ready now to weigh, 

A {py was {ent their fummons to convey : 

An artift to my father’s palace came, 495 

With gold and amber chains,. elab’rdate frame : 

Fach female eye the glitt’ring links employ, 

They turn, review, and cheapen ev’ry toy. 

He took th’ occafion as they ftood intent, 

Gave her the fign, and to his veffel went. = 506 

She ftraight purfu’d, and feiz’d my willing arm ; 

I follow’d {fmiling, innocent of harm. 


$. 502. T followed {miling, innocent of harm.] There is a lit- 
tle incredibility in this narration ; for if Eumeus was fuch an 
infant as he is defcribed to be at the time when he was be- 
trayed by his Phanician Governefs, what probability is there 
that he fhould be able to retain all thefe particulars fo circum- 
ftantially ? He was not of an age capable of making, or re- 
membring fo many obfervations. The anfwer is, that he af- 
terwards learncd them from Leertes, who bought him of the 
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Three golden goblets in the porch fhe found, 
(The guefts not enter’d, but the table crown’d) 
Hid in her fraudful bofom, thefe fhe boré: şeş 
Now fet the fun, 2nd darken’d all the fhore. 
Arriving then, where tilting on the tides 








Prepar’d to lanch the freighted vefiel rides ; 
Aboard they heave us, mount their decks, and {weep 
With level oar along the glaffy deep. gto 
Six calmy days and fix {mooth nights we fail, 
And conftant [ove fupply’d the gentle gale. 

The feventh, the fraudful wretch, (no caufe 

defcry’d) 
Touch’d by Dzaza’s vengeful arrow dy’d. FIA 


Phænicians: and no doubt they told him the quality of Exu- 
meus, to enhance the Pricè and make the better bargain. It 
is alfo natural to imagine, that Eurmnzæzus, when he grew up to 
manhood, would be inquifitive after his own birth and for- 
tunes, and therefore might probably learn- thefe particulars 
from Laertes. Eufathius. 

$. SIT. Six calny days, &c.] It is evident from this palage, 
that it is above fix days fail from /thaca to Syros, though car- 
ried with favourable winds. Dacer. 

Vs 514- Diana’s vengeful arrow ] I would juft 
obferve the poetical juftice of Hemer, in the punifhment of 
this Phanician. Misfortune gencrally purfues wickednefs, 
and though we efcape the vengeance of man, yet heaven fre- 
quently overtakes us when we think we are in fecurity, and 
death calls us from our impious acquifitions. 


VOL. IY. D 
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Down dropt the caitiff-corfe, a worthlefs load, 
Down to the deep ; there roll’d, the future food 
Of fierce fea-wolves, and monfters of the flood. 
An helplefs infant, I remain’d behind ; 

Thence borne to Ithaca by wave and wind ; 

Sold to Laertes, by divine command, 520 
And now adopted to a foreign land. 


To him the King. Reciting thus thy cares, 
My fecret foul in all thy forrows fhares : 
But one choice bleffling (fuch is SYove’s high 
will) 
Has {weeten’d all thy bitter draught of ill: 525 
Torn from thy country to no haplefs end, 
The Gods have, in a matter, giv’n a friend. 


$. 521. And now adopted to a foreign land.) Homer has here 
given us an Hiftory of the life of Eumæus ; the Epifode con- 
tains near an hundred lines, and may feem entirely foreion 
to the action of the Od fey. Twill not affirm that it is in 
every refpect to be juftifed. “The main ftory is at a ftand ; 
but we are to confider that this relation takes up but {mall 
part of one Icifure evening, and that the action cannot pro- 
ceed till the return of Zelemachus. It is of ufe to fet off the 
character of Eumaus, and fhew him to be a perfon of quality, 
worthy to be an agent in an Epick Poem, where every cha- 
racter ought to be remote from meannefs: fo the {tory has a 
diftartt rclation to the Odyffey, and perhaps is not to be looked 
upon merely as an excrefcence from the main building, bus 
a {mall projection to adorn it. 
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Whatever frugal nature needs is thine, 
(For fhe needs little) daily bread and wine. 
While I, fo many wand’rings paft and woes, 530 
Live but on what thy poverty beftows. 

So paft in pleafing dialogue away 
The night; then down to fhort repofe they lay ; 
"Till radiant rofe the meffenger of day. 
While in the port of Ithaca, the band 535 
Of young Telemachus approach’d the land ; 
Their fails they loos’d, they lafh’d the maft 

afide, 

And caft their anchors, and the cables ty’d : 
Then on the breezy fhore defcending join 
In grateful banguet o’er the rofy wine. 540 

$. 534. "Lill radiant rofe the meffenger of day.] This is the 
morning of the thirty-eighth day fince the beginning of the 
Odyffey. It is obfervable that-Telemachus takes more time in 
his return from Pyéss, than in failing thither from his own 
country; for in the latter end of the fecond book he fets 
fail after fun-fetting, and reached Py% in the morning: here 
he embarks in the afternoon, and yet arrives not at /thaca till 
after break of day. ‘The reafon of it is not to be aicribed to 
a lefs profperous wind, but to the greater compais he was 
obliged to fetch, to cfcape the ambuih of the tuitors. Jn the 
former voyage he ftecred a direct courfe; in this he inils round 
about to the north of /t/aca, and theretore wailes more time 
in his voyage to it. 

Dz 
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When thus the Prince: Now each his courfe 
purfue ; 
I to the fields, and to the city you. 
Long abfent hence, I dedicate this day 
My {wains to vifit, and the works furvey. 
Expecét me with the morn, to pay the fkies 545 
Our debt of {afe return, in feaft and facrifice. 
Then Theoclhymenus. But who fhall lend, 
Meantime, proteétion to thy f{tranger-friend ? 
Straight to the Queen and Palace fhall I fly, 
Or yet more diftant, to fome Lord apply ? 550 
The Prince return’d. Renown’d in days of 
yore 
Hias {tood our Father’s hofpitable door ; 
No other roof a itranger fhou’d receive, 
Nor other hands than ours the welcome give. 
But in my abfence riot fills the place, ges 
Nor bears the modeft Queen a ftranger’s face, 
From noifeful revel far remote fhe flics, 


But rarely {een, or feen with weeping eyes. 
No 





let Husymachus receive my gueft, 


Of nature courteous, and by far the bet; 560 
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He wooes the Queen with more refpectful flame, 

And emulates her former hufband’s fame: 

With what fuccefs, ’tis Yove’s alone to know, 

And the hop’d nuptials turn to joy or woe. 
Thus fpeaking, on the right up-foar’d in air 

The hawk, fc//c’s {wift-wing’d mefilenger ; 566 


x. 561. He woces the Queen with more refpecdtful flame, 
ind emulates her former hufland’s fame. ] 


The words in the original are é3ecec%i® yíçæ; téns, which may 
either be rendered, to obtain the honour of marrying Penelope, 
agreeably to the former part of the verfe; or it means that 
Eurymachus has the faireft hopes to marry Penelope, and obtain 
the throne or yizas Of Uiyffes. Mobs tranflategy the verie almoft 
obfcenely in the former, fenfe : 


— — — He beft loves my mother ; 
And what my father did, would do the fame. 


The former in my judgment is the better conftruction, efpe- 
cially becaufe it avoids a tautology, and gives a new image in 
the fecond part of the verie, very ditferent from the fente ex- 
prefled in the former part of it. But of all the meanings it 
is capable of I fhould prefer this; “< I hat he courts her upon 
*¢ the moft honourable principles, and feems defirous to have 
<¢ the honour of Uyf s, by imitating his worth,’ and this is 
agreeable to the charaéter of Auryriachns, which diitinguifhes 
him from a!l the other Suitors. 

y. 566. The hawk, Apollos fwift-wing’d mecffenger.] The 
Augury is thus to be interpreted; Ufes is the hawk, the 
Suitors the pigeon; the hawk denotes the valour of Uifes, 
being a bird of prey; the pigcon reprefents the cowardice of 
the Suitors, that bird being remarkable for her timorous na- 
ture. The hawk flies on the right, to denote fucceis ta 
l iyi eS 
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His deathful pounces tore a trembling dove ; 

The clotted feathers, fcatter’d from above, 

Between the Hero and the Veffel poùr "569 

Thick plumage, mingled with a fanguine fhow’r’ 
Th’ obferving Augur took the Prince afide, 

Seiz’d by the hand, and thus prophetick cry’d. 

Yon’ bird that dexter cuts th’ aerial road, 

Rofe ominous, nor flies without a God : 

Wo race but thine fhall It4aca obey, 575 

To thine, for ages, heav’n decrees the fway. 








Hicmer calls this bird the Meffenger of pollo; not that this 
aucury was fent by that Deity, (though.that be no forced inter- 
pretation) but the expreffion implies, that the hawk was facred 
to “polls; as the peacock was to ‘Juno, the owl to Pallas, and 
the eagle to Jupiter. “Thus tran, anim. hb. x. c. 14, 
Abvcaiss toy l ara Tw ’' ATAD ws Tipsy ccoxaacos, Sc. and he. gives the 
reafon of it, for the hawk is the only bird that is capable ta 
bear the luftre of the Sun without inconvenience and difficulty ; 
the fame is faid of the eagle, but this hawk is reckoned to be. 
of the Aquiline kind. It was death among the Ægyptians to kill 
this bird, becaufe it was dedicated to Apollo. 

There is another reafon why any bird that was taken no- 
tice of by way of augury, may be faid to be the mefienger of 
Apollo, that Deity preiiding over divination. 

y. 671. TP cherving Augur took the Prince afide.| The rea- 
fon why Theoclymenus withdraws Telemachus, while he inter- 
prets the Augury, is not apparent at the firft view, but he 
does it out of an apprehenfion left he fhould be overheard by 
fome of the company, who might difclofe the fecret to the 
Suitors, and fuch a difcovery might prove fatal to his own 
perfon, or to the fortunes of Telemachus, Lujiathius, 
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Succeed the Omen, Gods! (the youth rejoin’d) 
Soon fhall my bountics fpeak a grateful mind, 
And {oon each envy’d happinefs attend 

The man, who calls Tefemachus his friend. 5380 


Then to Peiræus Thou whom time has 





provd 

A faithful fervant, by thy Prince belov’d ! 
"Til we returning fhall our gueft demand, 
Accept this charge with honour, at our hand. 

To this Peireus ; Joyful I obey, sos 
Well pleas’d the hofpitable rites to pay. 
The prefence of thy gueit fhall belt reward 
(If long thy ftay) the abfence of my Lord. 





$. 581. Then to Peirzus Thou whom time has. prov’d, 
&c.] We find that Telemachus intended to deliver Thesclymenus 
to the care of Eurymachus: what then is the reafon why he 
thus fuddenly alters that refolution, and intrufts him to Pei- 
ræus? This is occafioned by the difcovery of the fkill of The- 
oclymenus in Augury: he fears left the Suitors fhould extort 
fome prediction from him that might be detrimental to his 


affairs, or fhould he refufe it, to the perfon of Lheoch menus. 
Lufiathius. 


This book comprehends fomewhat more than the fpace of 
two days and one night ; for the vifion appears to Telemachus 
a little before the dawn, in the night preceding the thirty- 
fixth day, and he lands in /thaca, on the thirty-cighth in the 
morning. 
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With that, their anchors he commands ta 
weigh, 

Mount the tall bark and lanch into the fea. 590 

All with obedient hafte forfake the fhores, 

And plac’d in order, fpread their equal oars. 

Then from the deck the Prince his fandals takes ; 

Pois’d in his hand the pointed jav’lin fhakes. 594 

They part; while lefs’ning from the Hero’s view, 

Swift to the town the well-row’d galley flew : 


‘The Hero trod the margin of the main, 


And reach’d the manfion of his faithful fwain. 
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The ARGUMENT. 
The Difcovery of Ulyffes to Telemachus. 


VT ELEMACHUS arriving at the lodge of Eumzeus fends 

bim to carry Penelope the news of bis return. Mi- 
nerva appearing to Ulyfles commands him to difcover bim- 
felf to bis fon. The Princes, who bad lain in ambufh to 
intercept Telemachus in his way, their project being de- 
feated, return to Ithaca. 
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SIXTEENTH BOOK 


ODP CAE 


O D Y S S E Y. 


o ON as the morning blufb’d along the plains, 
h. Ulyffes, and the Monarch of the Swains, 





Awake the fleeping fires, their meal prepare, 
And forth to pafture fend the briftly care. 


$. I. Soon as the morning blufh’d along the plains, &c.] This 
Book opens with the greateft fimplicity imaginable. Dionyfius 
falicarnaffus quotes the fixteen firft Lines to this purpofe: the 
Poet, fays that Author, defcribes a low and vulgar action, 
yet gives it an inexpreffible fweetnefs ; the ear is pleafed with 
the harmony of the Poetry, and yet there is nothing noble in 
the fentiments. "Whence, continues he, does this arife è 
from the choice of the words, or from the placing of them ? 
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The Prince’s near approach the dogs defcry, 5 


And fawning round his feet confefs their joy. 


No one will affirm that it confifts in the choice of the words, 
for the diction is entirely low and vulgar, fo vulgar that a 
common Artificer or Peaiznt, who never ttudicd elocution, 
would ufe it in converfation; turn the Verfes into Profe, and 
this will appear. There are no tranfpofitions, no figures, 
no variety of dialect, nor any new and {ftudied exprefhons. 
Where then is the beauty of the Poetry ? It muft be entirely 
afcribed to the harmonious juncture and pofition of the words ; 
and he concludes that the collocatisn of words has a greater 
efficacy both in Profe and Poetry, than the chsice. And in- 
deed a judicious Difpofition of them (like what is feigned of 
Minerva in this book) makes a mean, deformed, and vulgar 
period, rife, like Uy;/es from beggary, into pomp and dignity. 
This may be exemplified from the rules of mechanick arts: an 
architeét, when he gathers his materials for a building, has 
tuefe three things chiefly in view: firit, with what piece of 
tone, wood, ©c. a correfpondent piece wiil beit azree: next 
he confiders their feveral formations, and how it will beft 
ftand in the {tructure ; and laftiy, if any part of the materials 
fujts not with the allotted place, he rejects it or new fhapes 
it, ti'l it agrees with the whole work: the fame care is to be 
taken by a good writer: he is firft to confider what Noun or 
Verb is to be joined to other Nouns or Verbs fo fitly as not 
poffibly to be placed more conveniently; for a promifcuous con- 
necting of words indifcriminately fpoils both Profe and Peetry : 
next he coniiders the frame or turn of the Verb or Noun, and 
how it will fltund in the place he allots it; and if it fuits not 
exactly, he changes it, fometimes by varying the Numbers, 
fometimes the Cafes, and at other times the Genders: and 
laftly, if a word prove fo ftubborn as not to bend to the level 
of the period, he intirely rejects it, and introduces another 
that preferves a due conformity ; or at leait, if an inharmo- 
nious word be neceflary, he places it fo yudicioufly between 
more agreeable and tunctul words, that their harmony tteais 
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Their gentle blandifhment the King furvey’d, 
Heard his refgunding ftep, and inftant faid : 


away our imagination from obferving the roughnefs of the 
others: like wife Generals, who in ordering the ranks of 
their Soldiers, ftrengthen the weaker files by fuftaining them 
with the ftronger; and by this method render the whole in- 
vincible. See likewife cap. xxxii. of Longinus, of the difpo- 
fition of words. 

J. 3. their meal prepare.) ‘The word in the original is 
a&gsor, which here denotes very evidently the morning repaft - 
it is ufed but in one other place in all Homer in this fenfe: 
Tliad, lib. xxiv. $. 124. 





"Eooupivws tmévorro x) irrúrorlo &etror. 
But we are not therefore to imagine that this was an ufual 


meal; Homer in other places exprefles it by dire, as is ob- 
ferved by Athenazus, lib.i. | 


ot g apa Ositrvoy EAT amo o aurs JwnocorTo. 


“ At the dawn of the day they took repaft and armed 

“* themfelves for battle.” The Greeks had three cuftomary 

meals, which are diftin&ly mentioned by Palamedes in 

Ejebhylus, | 
“Apres, Aime, déprad’ aigsiobas Teita. 


Homer, adds Atheneus, mentions a fourth repaft, Zb. xvii. of 
the Odyffey : 





cod eexe0 NITA. 


This the Romans called commeffationem, we a collation, a re- 
paít taken, as the fame Author explains it, between dinner 
and fupper ; the word is derived mò tic deiang QLiac, or the cven- 
ing twilight, But Athenæus refutes himielt, é. v. p.194. I 
have already (fays he) obferved that the Antients eat thrice a 


day ; and it is ridiculous to imagine that they eat four times 
from thefe words of Hemer, 
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Some well-known friend (Eumaus) bends this 
way ; 
His {teps I hear ; the dogs familiar play. 10 
While yet he fpoke, the Pfince advancing drew 
Nigh to the lodge, and now appear’d in view. 
‘Tranfported from his feat Eumaeus fprung, 
Dropp’d the full bowl, and round his bofom hung; 





oud Eexe0 PATT 


For that expreflion meant only that Eumeus fhould return in 
the evening, OesAsvay dete) xs aporor. But this is not the full im- 
port of the word durwmecas, for it undoubtedly means, to take 
the evening repaft or fupper, as is evident from the conclufion 
of the feventeenth book of the Ovyfey: Return, fays Tele- 
machus to Eumaus, but firft take Refrefbment; and Eumeus ac- 
cordingly eats, and the Poct immediately adds, besaufe the 
Evening was come, or imtrvde NeerAcv Hue. However, in no fenfe 
can this word be brought to prove that the Greeks cat four 
times in the day: but if any perfon will imagine, that it fig- 
nifies in that place an immediate meal, all that can be ga- 
thered from it is, that Zelemachus out of kindnefs to Eumeus 
commands him to eat before the ufual hour of repaft, before 
he leaves his palace: but He/ychius rightly interprets it by 
TÒ dèy AncGwy tuScwypæ, that is, eating his Jutper ; tor as deiarres 
and žic firnify the dinner, fo Xero and &Vsrò» denote the time 
of fupper promifcuoufly. 

I will add no more, but refer the reader for a full Explica- 
tion of Oriwrvcy, cee tooy and OEM bVS¥, to /ié. viii. QDrefi. 6. of Plutarch’s 
Sym pofiacks. 

y. 14. Drepp’d the full bou? ] In the original it is, 
Eumeus dropped the bowl as he tempered it with water. It 
was cuffomary not to drink wince unmixed with water among 
tne anticnts ; there was no certain proportion obferved in the 
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Kiffing his cheek, his hand, while from his eye 1 5 
The tears rain’d copious in a fhow’r of joy. 

As fome fond fire who ten long winters grieves, 
From foreign climes an only fon receives, 

(Child of his age) with {trong paternal joy 
Forward he fprings, and clafps the fav’rite boy: 20 
So round the youth his arms Eumeus fpread, 


As if the grave had giv’n him from the dead. 


mixture, fome to one veffel of wine poured in two of water, 
others to two of wine five of water. Mermer tells us that the 
wine of l/aron was fo {trong as to require twenty meafires of 
water to one of wine; but perhaps this is fpoken hyperbolli-~ 
cally, to fhew the uncommon ftrencth of it. The La-dæ- 
mon:ans ufed to boil their wine till the fifth part was con- 
fumed, and then keeping it four vears, drank it: but fome- 
times the Grecians drank it without water (but this thov caled 
reproachfully imexzbicas, or to act like a Scythian, trom whom 
they borrowed the cuftom.) It was ufual even for children 
to drink wine thus tempered amongift the Greciens, thus in 
this book Lurymachus, 


eee 7 AA r > r 
EET XE JE Cirery eevOecr. 


And Phenix in the ninth of the Jiad, fpeaking of chiles ; 





7 > -« 
Gticry ETIT oe ee 
sA 


P A + 
Ilo’? axb pob MaTICSL TAS. 


At Athens there was an altar erected to Bacchus 3o, becaufe 
from thus tempcring the wine men returned xprizht or fober 
from entertainmicnts; and a law was enacted by Armpbytrisr, 
and afterwards revived by Solon, that no unmixed wine fhe::!3 
be drank at any entertainment, 
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And is it thou ? my ever-dear delight ! 

O art thou come to blefs my longing fight 4 

Never, I never hop’d to view this day, 2s 

When o’er the waves you piough’d the defp’rate 

way. 

Enter, my child! beyond my hopes reftor’d, 

O give thefe eyes to feaft upon their lord. 

Enter, oh feldom feen ! for lawlefs pow’rs 

‘Too much detain thee irom thefe filvan bow’rs. 30 
The Prince reply’d; Eumceus, I obey ; 

To feek thee, friend, I hither took my way. 

But fay, if in the court the Queen refide 


Severely chafte, or if commenc’d a bride? 


Ye 33- — — — if in the court the Queen refide 
Severely chajie, or if commenc’d a bride? ] 
Hemer here makes ufe of a proverbial expreffion. It may 
thus be literally tranflated, 


Or fay if obitinate no more to wed, 
She dooms to fpiders nets th’ imperial bed: 


Telemackus means by this queftion, if Penelspe be determined 
no more to marry; for the marriage bed was efteemed fo 
facred, that upon the deceafe or abfence of the hufband, it re- 
mained unufed. 

Euflatbius quotes the fame exprefflion from other Authors of 
Antiquity; thus Hfefiad, 


vys D Sm 2 > + » a 
<M A A, yitir a ATUL Aaya. 
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Thus He: and thus the Monarch of the 
Swaps ; a 
severely chalte Pezelepe remains, 
But loft to ev’ry joy, fhe waftes the day 
In tedious cares, and weeps the night away. 


kic ended, and (receiving as they pals 


O 


The jav n; pointed with a ftar of brat) 4i 

They reach’d the dome; the dome with marble 
fhhin’d. 

His feat Ulyffes to the Prince refign’d. 


< ‘You fhall clear thé veffels from fpiders webs ;” meaning 

that you fhall have fo full employment for your veffe's, that the 
Spiders fhall na more fpread their lasms there. And sueihies Poct 
praying for peace, wifhes {piders may weave their nets upon 
the foldiers aFirmis 5 ETEPOS ENTIS EG awy eigh: NY sv zxobas, apex: axe €ore- 
VET ce IMATA tCarxs Toi; cmamg Thus we find among the Grecs 
it was an expreflion of dignity, and applied to great and fe- 
rious occafions; I am not certain that it is fo ufed hy the 
Romans. Catullus utes it jocofely, fpeaking of his empty 
murie. 

— — — “i nam tui Catulli 

<e Plenus facculus eft asanearum.”’ 


Puutus does the fame in his 4xz/xilaria-: 


— — — “í anne quis ædes auferat ? 
<< Nam hic apud nos nihil eft aliud quxfti furibus, 
«< [ta inaniis funt oppletz, atque aranceis.” 


I am doubtful if it be not too mean an image for Ergilio 
Poctry. 
VOL. iV. F. 





— 
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Not fo 


For me, this houfe fhall find an humbler place : 





(exclaims the Prince with decent grace) 


T’ ufurp the honours due to filver hairs 45 
And rev’rend ftrangers, modeft youth forbears. 
Inftant the f{wain the fpoils of beafts fupplies, 
And bids the rural throne with ofters rife. 

There fat the Prince: the feaft Eumæus fpread, 
And heap’d the fhining canifters with bread. 50 
Thick o’er the board the plenteous viands lay, 
‘Fhe frugal remnants of the former day. 


¥. 43. Not fo (exclaims the Prince ] Nothing can 
more ftrongly reprefent the refpeét which antiquity paid to 
ftrangers, than this conduct of Zelemachus : Ubffes is in rags, 
m the difguife of a beggar, and yet a Prince refufes to take 
his feat. I doubt not but every good man will be pleafed 
with fuch inftances of benevolence and humanity to his fel- 
low-creatures ; one well-natured action is preferable to a 
thoufand great ones, and Tetemachus appears with more ad- 
vantage upon this heap of hides and ofiers, than a Tyrant 
upon his throne. l 

J. 52. Lhe frugal remnants of the former day-} This enter- 
tainment is neither to be afcribed to parfimony nor poverty, 
but to the cuftom and ho{pitality of former ages. It was a 
common expreflion among the Greeks at table, Leave Something 
for the Medes ; intimating that fomething ought to be left for 
a guelt that might come accidentally. Plutarch in his feventh 
Book of the Sympof. Qucffizn 3. commends this condué. 
E£urmæus (lays that Author) a wife {cholar of a wife mafter, is 
no way dilcompcfed, when Telomechus pays him a vifit, he 
immediately fets before him 
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Then in a bowl he tempers gen’rous wines, 
Areund whofe verge a mimick Ivy twines. 
And now the rage of thirft and hunger fled, 55 
Thus young Us/fes to Eumeus faid. 
Whence father, from what fhore this {tranger, 
fay ? 
What vefiel bore him o’er the watry way ? 
To human ftep our land impervious lies, 
And round the coaft circumfluent oteans rife. 60 
The fwain returns. A tale of forrows hear ; 
In fpacious Crete he drew his natal air, 
Long doom ’d to wander g'er the land and main, 
For heav’n has wove his thread of life with 
pain. 
Walf-breathlefs ’fcaping to the land he flew 6¢ 
From Thefprot mariners, a murd’rous erew. 
To thee my fon the fuppliant I refign, 
I gave him my protection, grant him thine. 


The frugal remnattts of the former day. 


Befides; the table was accounted facred to the Gods, and 
nothing that was facred was permitted to be empty ; this was 
another reafon why the Antients always referved part of their 
provifions, not folely out of hofpitality to men, but piety to 
the Gods- 

E 2 
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Hard tafk, he cries, thy virtue gives thy friend, 
Willing to aid, unable to defend. ° 79 


¥. 70. Willing to aid, ] It has been obferved that 
Homer intended to give us the picture of a complete Hero 
in his twe Poems, drawn from the charaéters of Achilles and 
U)fjes: Achilles has confummate valour, but wants the wifdom 
of Usffes: Ulffes has courage, but courage inclining to caution 
and ftratagem, as much as that of Achilles to rafhnefs. Virgil 
endeavoured to form a compleat Hero in Æneas, by joining 
in his perfon the forward Courage of Achilles, with the-wifdom 
of Ulffes, and by this conduct give us a perfe&t charaGter. 
The fame obfervation holds good with refpeét to the fubor- 
dinate characters introduced into the two Poems of the Jiad 
and Odyf/fey; and makes an effential difference between them : 
thus the /iad exhibiting an example of Heroick valour, almoft 
alt the characters are violent and heroick. Diomed, Ajax, 
flector, &c. are all chiefly remarkablé for courage: but the 
Odyffey being intended to reprefent the patience and wifdom of- 
an Hero, almoft all the characters are diftinguifhed by bene- 
volence and humanity. Telemachus and Eumaeus, Alcincus, 
Neftor and Menelaus are every where reprefented in the mild 
light of wifdom and hofpitality. ‘This makes a continued 
difference of ftyle in the Poetry of the two Poems, and the 
characters of the agents in the Odyfey neceffarily exhibit lec- 
tures of.piety and morality. “The Reader fhould keep this in 
his view. In reading Homer, the Odyfey is to be looked upon 
as a fequel of the Jad, and then he will find in the two Pocms 
the perfection of human nature, confummate courage joined 
with confummate picty. He muft be an unobferving Reader, 
who has not taken notice of that Vein of humanity that runs 
thro: gh the whole Ody//7y; and a bad man, that has not been 
pleafet with it. In my opinion, Eumeus tending his herds 
is more amiatle than Achilles im all his deftruétive Glory. 
‘There is fearce a fpeech made in the OdrfJey by Eumeus, 
Telemachus or Ulyffes, but what tends to the Improvement of 
mankind: it was this that endeared the Ody //y to the Anticnts, 
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Can ftrangers fafely in the court refide, 

Maidf{t the fwell’d infolence of luft and pride ? 
Ev'n I unfafe : the Queen in doubt to wed, 

Or pay due honours to the nuptial bed ? 
Perhaps fhe weds regardlefs of her fame, rd 
Deaf to the mighty UAfean name. 

However, Stranger! from our grace receive 
Such honours as befit a Prince to give ; 

sandals, a fword, and robes, refpect to prove, 
And fafe to fail with ornaments of love. 8o 
"Till then, thy gueft amid the rural train 

Far from the court, from danger far, detain. 
‘Tis mine with food the hungry to fupply, 

And cloath the naked from th’ inclement fky. 
and Fismer’s fentences of morality were in every mouth, and 
introduced in all converfations for the better conduc of hu- 
man lite. “his Verfe was thus applied by fome of the An- 


tients ; a perfon being afked what was the Duty of an Orator, 
or Pleader, anfwered from /domer, 


an” A” 9 , i r MANN. 
Ay &nmapurachai Cre tig Motio Amyn. 


In fhort, I will not deny but that the Misd is by far the 
nobler Poem, with refpećtł to the Poetry ; it is fit to be read 
by Kings and Heroes; but the Odyffey is of ufe to all mankind, 
as it teaches us to be good men rather than ereat. and ta 
picfer morality to glory. 


r 4 
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Here dwell in fafety from the fuitors wrongs, 85 
And the rude infults of ungovern’d tongues. 
For fhould’f{ thou fuffer, pow’rleis to relieve 
I muft behold it, and can only grieve. 
The brave encompafs’d by an hoftile train, 
O’erpowcr’d by numbers, is but brave in vain. go 
To whom, while anger in his bofom glows, 
With warmth replies the man of mighty woes. 
Since audience mild is deign’d, permit my tongue 
At once to pity and refent thy wrong. 
My heart weeps blood, to fee a foul fo brave ọ5 
Live to bafe infolence of pow’r a flave. 

$. 92. With warmth replies the man of mighty woes] There 


is not a more fpirited fpeech jin all the Ody/Jey than this of 


CNyjJes; his refentment arifes from the laft words of Zelemachus, 
obferves Eu/ffathius : 


The brave encompafs’d by an hoftile train, 
O’erpower’d by numbers, is but brave in vain. 


Iie is preparing his fon for the deftruction of the Suitors, and 
animating him againft defpair by reafon of their Numbcrs. 
‘This he brings about, by reprefenting that a brave man in a 
good caufe prefers death to difhonour. By the fame method 
Fiomer exalts the character of UNifes : Telemachus thinks it im- 
pofniile to refift the Suitors, Uvv/es not only refifts them, but 
almoft without affiftance works their deftruétion. There is a 


fine contraft between the tried courage of Ujy/fes, and the in- 
experience of Telemachus. 
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But tell me, doft thou Prince, doft thou behold, 

And hear, their midnight revels uncontroll’d ? 

Say, do thy fubjects in bold faétion rife, 

Or priefts in fabled, Oracles advife ? I0@ 

Or are thy brothers, who fhould aid thy pow’r, 

Turn’d mean deferters in the needful hour ? 

O that I were from great Uys fprung, 

Or that thefe wither’d nerves like thine were 
{trung ; IC4. 

Or, heav’ns! might he return ! (and foon appear 

He fhall, I truft ; a Hero {corns defpair) 


Xy. 105. — — — (And fon appear 
Fle fhali’, L truf; a Hero ferns defpair ).] 

Some antient criticks, as £x/lathius informs us, rejected this 
yerfe, and thus read the paflage : 

“H mwai; i£ “Osdvexyo: DEAL LAG YS s ve Mak etre? $ 

Actix” fret am” Eusio nary TH MGs GATE, Das. 
Then the fenfe will be, OJ that I were the fon of Ulyfles, or 
Ulyfles himfelfy &c. 

For, add they, if this verfe be admitted, it breaks the 
tranf{port of Ufes refentment, and cools the warmth of the 
expreflion ; Fu/fathius confefles that he was once of the fame 
opinion, but afterwards feems dubious; for continues he, 
Ulyffes by faying, Oh that f were the fon cf Ulyfies, or Ulyiles 
himfelf, gave room to fulpect that he was himfelf Uffes; and 
therefore to efface this Impreffion, he adds with great 


Addrefs, 
— — — (And foon appear 


Hie fhall, I trut; a Hero fcorns defpau ) 
E 4 
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Might he return, I yield my life a prey 

Ta my worit foe, if that avenging day 

Be not their laft : but fhould I lofe my life 

Opprefs’d by numbers in the glorious ftrife, 110 

I chufe the nobler part, and yield my breath, 

Rather than bear difhonour, worfe than death ; 

Than fee.the hand of violence invade 

The rev’rend ftranger, and the fpotlefs maid ; 

Than fee the wealth of Kings confum’d in waftte, 

The drunkards revel, and the gluttons feaft. 116 
Thus he, with anger flafhing from his eye ; 

Sincere the youthful Hero made reply. 

Nor leagu’d in fa¢étious arms my fubjects rie, 

Nor priefts in fabled oracles advife ; 120 


And by this method removes all jealoufy that might arife 
from his former expreffion. Dacer mifrepretents Au/fathius ; 
fhe fays, {/ avers donne lieu âà quelque are qu "tl ne Juf Verita- 
blement Uy ’ > whereas he directly ays pn Emo TTEN GTI "Odticce; 
fsty ô Axad, ae is, ** he ufes thjs exprefflion, that it may not 
“© be fufpeéted that he is Uf/fes who {peaks :” in reality he 
inferts thefe words folcly to avoid ditcoyery, not judging it 
yer reafonable to reyeal himfelf to Telemachus, much lefs to 
Lumaus. 

x. 108. To my worf? foe.] The words in Greek are &arér;sos 
Cis, OF, may I fait by the hand of a ftranger: that is, by the 
worft of cnemies, foreigners being ufuaily the moft barbarous 
enemics. ‘This circumitaict the: rcfore aggravates the cala- 
mity Kewflathius. 
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Nor are my brothers who fhould aid my pow’r 
Turn’d mean deferters in the needful hour. 

Ah me! I boaft no brother ; heav’n’s dread King 
Gives from our ftock an only branch to fpring : 
Alone Laertes reign’d Arcefus’ heir, #25 
Alone U/y/fes drew the vital air, 

And I alone the bed connubial grac’d, 

An unbleft offspring of a fire unbleft! 

Each neighb’ring realm, conducive to our woe, 
Sends forth her peers, and ev’ry peer a foe: 130 
The court proud Samos and Dulichium fills, 

And lofty Zaciuth crown’d with fhady hills. 
Ev’n Ithaca and all her Lords invade 

Th’ imperial {cepter, and the regal bed : 

The Queen averfe to love, yet aw’d by pow’r, 135 
Seems half to yield, yet flies the bridal hour : 
Meantime their licence uncantroll’d, I bear ; 
Evn now they envy me the vital air : 


But heav’n will fure revenge, and Gods there are. 


$. 127. And I alone the bed connubial grac’d.| Homer men- 
tions but one fon of Uiyfves; other Authors name another, 
Archefilaus; and Sophocles, Eurylaus fiain by Telemachus ; but 
perhaps thefe defcended not from Penelope. Luftathius. 
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But go, Eumaus! to the Queen impart 140 
Our fafe return, and eafe a mother’s heart. 

Yet fecret go; for num’rous are my foes, 
And here at leaft I may in peace repofe. 

Fo whom the {wain, I hear, and I obey : 
But old Laertes weeps his life away, 145 
And deems thee loft: fhall I my fpeed employ 
To blefs his age, a meffenger of joy? 

The mournful hour that tore his fon awav 
Sent the fad fire in folitude to {tray ; 


%. 140. But go, Eumzeus! zo the Deen impart.) There is 
nothing more wonderful in ermer, than the diftribution of 
his incidents ; and how fully muft he be poffeffed of his whole 
fubject, and take it in all at one view, to bring about the 
feveral parts of it naturally? AdZmerva in the beginning of the 
hHfteenth Book commanded Te/lemachus to difpatch Eumenus to 
Penelope, to inform her of his return. Here this command is 
executed : but is this all the ufe the Poet makes of that Er- 
rand ? It is evident it is not: this command furnifhes him 
with a natural occafion for the removal of Eumæus while 
Ulyffes difcovers himfelf to TYelemachus. But why might not 
the difcovery have been made before Lumeus? It was fuitable 
to the cautious character of UA/es not to truft the knowledge 
of his perfon to too many people: bcfides, if he had here 
revealed himfelf to Eumaeus, there would not have been room 
for the difcovery which is made in the future parts of the 
Odyffey, and confequently the Reader had been robbed of the 
pleafure of it: and it muft be allowed, that the feveral con- 
cealments and difcoveries of Uh fes through the O4 fey add no 
fmal] pleafure and beauty to it. | 
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Yet bufied with his flaves, to eafe his woe, 150 
He dyeft the vine, and bade the garden blow, 
Wor food nor wine refus’d: but fince the day 
That you to Py/s plough’d the wat’ry way, 
Wor wine nor food he taftes ; but funk in woes, 
Wild fprings the vine, no more the garden 
blows : ree 
Shut from the walks of men, to pleafure loft, 
Penfive and pale he wanders, half a ghoft. 
Wretched old man! (with tears the Prince re- 


turns) 
Yet ceafe to go — what man fo bleft but mourns? 


$. 159. Yet cease to go— what man fo bief but mourns ?] 
Eufiathius reads the words differently, either čxrýmeror ciz, or 
axrvusss ic. If we ufe the former reading, it will be under- 
{ftood according to the recited tranflation; if the latter, it 
muft then be referred to Telesnachus, and imply, ket us ceafe to 
inform Laertes, though we grieve for him. I fuppofe fome 
Criticks were fhocked at the words in the former fenfe, and 
thought it cruel in Jeemachus not to relieve the forrows of 
Laertes, which were occafioned chiefly through fondnefs to 
his perfon: Dacter is fully of this opinion: Au/fathius prefers 
neither of the lections; I doubt not but Hemer wrote eros 
wie; this agrees with the whole context. 


Wretched old man! (with tears the Prince returns) 
Yet ceafe to go — what man fo bleft but mourns? 
Were every wifh indulg’d by fav’ring fkies, 

Thi: hour fheu’d give Ulyfes to my eyes. 
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Were every wifh indulg’d by fav’ring fkies, 160 
This hour fhou’d give UA/fes to my eyes. 

But to the Queen with fpeed difpatchful bear 
Our fafe return, and back with fpeed repair : 
And let iome handmaid of her train refort 

To good ZLgerfes in his rural court. 165 





While yet he fpoke, impatient of delay 

He brac’d his fandals on, and {trode away : 

Then from the heav’ns the martial Goddefs flies 

Thro’ the wide fields of air, and cleaves the 
fkies > 

In form, a virgin in foft beauty’s bloom, 179 

Skill’d in th’ illuftrious labours of the loom. 


And as for the cruelty of Telemachus, in forbidding Eumeus to 
go to Laertes, there is no room for this objection: he guards 
againft it, by requefting Penelope to give him immediate in- 
formation ; which might be done almoft as foon by a mef- 
fenger from her, as by Eumaus. Befides, fuch a meflenger 
to Laertes would be entirely foreign to the Poem; for his 
knowledge of the return of Yelemacbhus could contribute no- 
thing to the defign of the Odyffey: whereas the information 
given to Penelope has this effe& ; it puts the Suitors upon new 
meafures, and inftructs her how to regulate her own conduct 
with regard to them; and therefore the Poet judicioufly 
dwelis upon this, and paffes over the other. 

¥. 170. In form, a virgin —] Some of the antient Philo- 
fophers thought the Poets guilty of impiety, in reprefenting 
the Gods aluming human appearances; Piata jn particular 
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Alone to Ithacus fhe ftood difplay’d, 

But unapparent as a viewlefs fhade 

Efcap’d Telemachus : (the pow’rs above 

Seen or unfeen, o’er earth at pleafure move) 175 


(lib. ii. de Repub.) {peaks with great feverity. << If a God 
s (fays that Author) changes his own fhape, muft he affume 
& amore or lefs perfe&t form ? undoubtedly a fhape lefs per- 
s fect ; for a Deity, as a Deity, can want no perfection ; 
‘© therefore all change muft be for the worfe: now it is ab- 
s“ furd to imagine that a Deity can be willing to affume im- 
s perfection, for this would be a degradation unworthy of a 
< divine Power, and confequently it is abfurd to imagine 
** that a Deity can be willing to change the form of a Deity ; 
it therefore follows, that the Gods enjoying a perfe&tion 
of nature, muft eternally and unchangedbly appear in it. 
Let no Poet therefore (meaning Homer) perfuade you that 
the Gods affume the form of ftrangers, and are vifible in fuch 
“< appearances.” It muft be confeiled, that if P/ato had thus 
fpoken only to refute the abfurd opinions of Antiquity, 
which imagined the Gods to aflume unworthy fhapes of 
bulls, dragons, fwans, &%c. only to perform fome rape, ‘or 
action unbecoming a Deity, reafon would have been on his 
fide: but the argument proves too much; it fuppofes that a 
Deity muit lofe his perfeétions by any appearance, but of a 
Deity; which is an errour : if a God aéts fuitably to the 
character of a God, where is the degradation? Ariffotle was 
of this judgment, in oppofition to his mafter Plata; and 
thought it no diminution to a God to appear in the fhape of 
man, the glory of the Creation: in reality, it is a great ho- 
nour to Hermer, that his opinions agree with the verity of the 
Scriptures, rather than the conjectures of Philofophers ; nay, 
it is not impoffible but thefe relations might be borrowed 
from the facred Hiftory: it being manifeft that Homer had 
been in #gypt, the native country of Mofes, in whofe wri- 
tings there are frequent inftances of this nature. 
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The dogs intelligent confefs’d the tread 

Of pow’r divine, and howling, trembling fled. 

The Goddefs, beck’ning, waves her deathlefs 
hands ; 

Dauntlefs the King before the Geddefs ftands. 


y- 176. The dogs intelligent confefs’d the tread 
Of pow’r divine = ] 

“This may feem a circumftance unworthy of Poetry, and ri- 
diculous to afertbe a greater fagacity to the brute creation; 
than to man; but it may be anfwered, that it was the defigr 
of the Goddefs to be invifible only to Telemachus, and confe- 
quently fhe was vifible to the dogs. But fam willing to be- 
lieve that there is a deeper meaning, and a beautiful moral 
couched under this ftory: and perhaps Homer fpeaks thus, to 
give us to underftand, that the brute creation itfelf confeffes 
‘the divinity. Dacter. 

$. 178. The Godde/s, beck’ ning; waves her deathlefs hands.] The 
Goddefs evidently aéts thus, that Zelemachus might not hear 
her fpeak to Uhffes; for this would have made the difcovery; 
and precluded that beautiful interview between Uds/fes and 
Telemachus that immediately follows. It is for the fame rea- 
fon that fhe conceals herfelf from Telemachus, for the dif- 
covery muft have been fully and convincingly made by the 
appearance and veracity of a Deity; and then there could 
have been no room for all thofe doubts and fears of Telemachus, 
that enliven and beautify the manner of tke difcovery. The 
whole relation is indced an allegory: the wiidom of U/yffes (in 
Poetry; Afinerva) fuggetts to him, that this is 2 proper time 
to reveal himfelf to Te/emachus ; the fame wifdom (or Afincerva) 
inftructs him to drefs himfelf like a King, that he may find 
the readier credit with his fom: in this drefs he appears a new 
man, young and beautiful, which gives occafion to Telemachus 
to imagine him a Deity; efpecially becaufe he was an infant 
when his father failed to Trzy, and therefore though he now 
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Then why (fhe faid) O favour’d of the fkies ! 
Why to thy God-like fon this long difguife? 181 
Stand forth reveal’d: with him thy cares employ 
Again{t thy foes ; be valiant, and deftroy ! 

Lo I defcend in that avenging hour, 
To combat by thy fide, thy guardian pow’r. 185 

She faid, and o’er him waves her wand of gold ; 
Imperial robes his manly limbs infold: 

At once with grace divine his frame improves ; 

At once with majefty enlarg’d he moves : 

Youth fluth’d his red’ning cheek, ‘and from his 

brows Igo 

A length of hair in fable ringlets flows ; 

His black’ning chin receives a deeper fhade ; 

Then from his eyes upfprung the warriour-maid. 
The Hero re-afcends : the Prince o’eraw’d 


Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a Ged. 195 


appears hike U4/ffes, Delemachus does not know him to be his 
father. ‘This is the naked ftory, when ftript of its poctical 


ornaments. 
$. 194. 


The Prince o’eraw’d 
Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a God. ] 


l muft offer a remark in oppofition to that of Dacier upon 
this place: “$ This fearswof Telemach its (fays that Author) pro- 
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Then with furprife (furprife chaftis’d by fears) 
How art thou chang’d! (he cry’d) a God appears! 


«& ceeds from the opinion of the Antients when the Gods 
& came down vilibly ; they thought themfelves fo unweftthy 
“ of fuch a manifeftation, that whenever it happened, they 
< believed they fhould die, or meet with fome great cala- 
‘“< mity”: thus the J/ra@elites addrefs Mofes 3 Speak thou to us, 
and we will hear, but let mot the Lord [peak to us, lef? we die. 
"Fhus alfo Gideon; Alas! O Lord, my God, becaufe I have feen 
an Angel of the Lord face to face, and the Lord faid to him, fear 
mot, thou fhalt not die. Fence it is very evident, that this no- 
tion prevailed amongft the J/raciites : but how does it appear 
that the Greeks held the fame opinion?’ ‘The contrary is ma- 
nifeft almoft to a demonftration : the Gods are introduced al- 
moft in every book both of the Jiad and Odyfey 5 and yet there 
is not the leaft foundation for fuch an aflertion: nay, Tele- 
machus himfelf in the fecond book returns thanks to Minerva 
for appearing to him, and prays for a fecond vifion. 


© Goddefs! who defcending from the fkies, 
Vouchfaf'd thy prefence to my longing eyes; 
Hear from thy heav'ns above, O warriour Maid, 
Defcend once more propitious to my aid! 


It is not to be imagined that Telemachus would have preferred 
this prayer, if the prefence of the Deity denoted death, or 
fome great calamity ; and all the Heroes throughout the Ziad 
efteem fuch intercourfes as their glory, and converfe with the 
Gods without any apprehenfions. But whence then proceeds 
this fear of Zelemachus? entirely from a reverential awe and 
his own modefty while he {tands In the prefence of a Deity ; 
for, fuch he believes Uy/fes. The words of Telemachus agree 
with his behaviour; he ípeaks the language of a man in fur- 
prife : it is this furprife at the fudden change of Ulyffes, that 
firt makes him imagine him a Deity, and upon that imagina- 
tion ofter him facrifice and prayer, the whole behaviour 
paints the nature of man under furprife, and which tranfports 
tne {peaker into vehemence and emotion. 
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Far other vefts thy limbs majeftic grace, 

Far other glaries lighten from thy face ! 

If heav’n be thy abode, with pious care 200 

Lo! I the ready facrifice prepare : 

Lo! gifts of labour’d gold adorn thy fhrine, 

To win thy grace: O fave us pow’r divine ! 
Few are my days, Uses made reply, 

Nor I, alas! defcendant of the fky. 205 

I am thy father. O my fon! my fon! 

That father, for whofe fake thy days have run 

One fcene of woe ;- to endlefs cares confign’d, 

And outrag’d by the wrongs of bafe mankind. 
Then rufhing to his arms, he kifs’d his boy 210 

With the {trong raptures of a parent’s joy. 

Tears bathe his cheek, and tears the ground be- 

dew : 
He ftrain’d him clofe, as to his breaft he grew. 
Ah me! (exclaims the Prince with fond defire) 


no, thou canít not be my 





Thou art not 
fire. ay 5 

Hleav’n fuch iilufion only can impofe, 

By the falfe joy to aggravate my woes. 


VOL. IV. I 
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Who but a God can change the general doom, 

And give to wither’d age a youthfrl bloom ”* 

Late, worn with years, in weeds obfcene you 
trod ; 220° 

Now, cloath’d in majefty, you move a God! 

Forbear, he cry’d; for heav’n referve that 

name, 

Give to thy father but a father’s claim : 

Other U/y/es fhalt thou never fee, 

I am Us fes, I (my fon) am He. 225 

Twice ten fad years o’er earth and ocean toft, 

Tis giv’n at length to view my native coaft. 

Pallas, anconquer’d maid, my frame furrounds 

With grace divine; her pow’r admits no bounds: 

She o’er my limbs old age and wrinkles fhed ; 230 

Now {trong as youth, magnificent I tread. 

The Gods with eafe frail man deprefs, or raife, 

Exalt the lowly, or the proud debafe. 

He fpoke and fat. The Prince with tranfport 

flew, 

Hung round his neck, while tears his cheek 
bedew ; 235 
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Nor lefs the father pour’d a focial flood! 
‘They wept abundant, and they wept aloud. 
As the bold eagle with fierce forrow ftung, 


Or parent vultur, mourns her ravifh’d young ; 





$. 238. As the bold eagle ] This is a beautiful compa- 
rifon ; but to take its full force, it is neceflary to obferve the 
nature of this $a» or vultur: Homer does not compare Ù iyffes 
to that bird merely for its dignity, it being of the Aquiline 
kind, and therefore the King of birds; but from the know- 
ledge of the nature of it, which doubles the beauty of the al- 
lufion : this bird is remarkable for the love it bears towards 
its young: Tearing open her own Thigh, fhe feeds her young with 
ber own blood: thus alfo another Author ; 


Tèr penpey éxliuvovres, nurcelapedvors 

Taraxnt@- daxois Zwortpucs tx Bppn. 
Femore exfeéto, fanguineo laciis defiuxu fuos foetus refocillant. 
And the £gyptzans made the vultur their hieroglyphic, to re= 
prefent a compaffionate nature. This gives a reaion why 
this bird is introduced with peculiar propriety to reprefent the 
fondnefs of Uiyfes for Telemachus. But where is the point of 
the fimilitude ? U~sy//es embraces his fon, but the vultur is 
faid to mourn the lofs of her young: &u/ffathius anfwers, that 
the forrow alone, and vehemence of it, is intended to be il- 
luftrated by the comparifon; I think he fhould have added 
the affection Ufes bears to Telemachus. 

It is obfervable, that Homer inicrts very few fimilitudes in 
his Odyffey, though they occur frequently almoft in every book 
of the Jiad. The Odyffiy is wrote with more fimplicity, and 
confequently there is leis room for aliufions. If we obferve 
the fimilies themfelves inferted in each Poem, we fhall find 
the fame difference: in the Jad they are drawn from lions, 
ftorms, torrents, conflagrations, thunder, &'c. In the Od;/- 
fey, from lower objects, from an heap of thorns, from a fhip- 
wright plying the wimble, an armourer tempering iron, a 
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They cry, they fcream, their unfledg’d brood a 


prey 240 
To fome rude churl, and borne by ftealth away ; 


matron weeping over her dying hufband, &*c. ‘The fimilies 
are likewife generally longer in the iiad than the Ud;//ey, and 
lefs refemblance between the thing illuftrated, and the illu- 
{tration ; the reafon is, in the řad the fimilitudes are intro- 
duced to illuftrate fome great and noble object, and therefore 
the Poet proceeds till he has raifed fome noble image to in- 
flame the mind of the Reader ; whereas in thefe calmer fcenes 
the Poet kceps clofer to the point of allufion, and needs only 
to reprefent the object, to render it entertaining: by the 
former conduct he raifes our admiration above the fubject, by 
adding foreign embellifhments; in the -latter he brings the 
copy as clofe as poffible to the original, to poffefs us with a 
true and equal image of it. 

it has been objected by a French Critick, that Flomer is 
blameable for too great a length in his fimilitudes ; that in the 
heat of an action he ftops fhort, and turns to fome allufion, 
which calls off our attention from the main fubjeét. It is 
true, comparifons ought not to be too long, and are not to 
be placed in the heat of an action, as Mr. Dry len obferves, 
but when it begins to decline: thus in the firt Æneis, when 
the {torm is in its fury, the Poet introduces no comparifon, 
becaufe nothing can be more impetuous than the ftorm it- 
felf ; but when the heat of the deicription abates, then left we 
fhould cool too foon, he renews it by fome proper fimilitude, 
which ftill keeps up our attention, and fixes the whole upon 
our minds. ‘he fimilitude before us is thus placed at the 
conciufion of the Hero’s lamentation, and the Poet by this 
method leaves the whole deeply mixed upon the memory. 
firgil has imitated this compariton in his fourth Gerzic, but 
very judicioufly fubftituted the nightingale in the place of the 
vultur, that bird being introduc’d to repreitent the mournful 
mufick of Orpheus. 
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So they aloud: and tears in tides had run, 
Thew grief unfinifh’d with the fetting fun : 
But checking the full torrent in its flow, 


The Prince thus interrupts the folemn woe. 245 


€ Qualis populea mcerens Philomela fub umbra 
s Amillos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 

< Obfervans nido implumes detraxit : at illa 

<< Flet no¢étem, We. 


Nothing can be fweeter than this comparifon of Virgi/, but 
the learned Alvetius thinks he has found a notorious blunder 
in it: this nightingale (fays he) in the firft line fits in the fhade 
of a poplar, and yet in the fourth fhe mourns by night, fiet 
nociem. It is evident that Monfieur luet miftakes the word 
umbra for the fhade of a tree, which it cafts while the fun 
fhines upon it; whereas it only means that the bird fings 
Jub foliis, or conceal’d in the leaves of it, which may be 
done by night as well as. by day: but if it be thought that 
this is not a fufficient anfwer, the paflage may be thus under- 
ftood : the nightingale mourning under the fhade of a poplar, 
Sc. ceafes not all night, or fet. notem; that is, fhe begins 
her fong in the evening by day, but mourns all night. 
Either of thefe anfwers are fufficient for Virgi/’s vindication. 
$. 245. Lhe Prince thus interrupts the folemn woe.] It does 
not appear at firft view why the Poet makes TYe/emachus re- 
cover himfelf from his tranfport of forrew fooner than Ui}/es = 
fs Telemachbus a greater mafter of his paffions? or is it ta con- 
vince U/yffes of his fon’s wifdom, as Eu/fathius conjectures? 
this can icarce be fuppos’d, Us/fes being fuperior in wifdom. 
I would chufe rather to afcribe it to human nature; for it has 
been obferved, that affection feldom fo ftrongly afcends, as it 
defcends ; the child feldom loves the father fo tenderly, as 
the father the child: this obfervation has been made from the 
remoteft Antiquity. And it is wifely defigned by the great 
Author of our Natures; for in the common courfe of life, the 
F 3 
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What fhip tranfported thee, O father fay, 


And what bleft hands have oar’d thee on the way ? 
All, all (Ufes inftant made reply) 
I tell thee all, my child, my only joy! 
Pheaciazs bore me to the port affign’d, 250 
A nation ever to the ftranger kind ; 
Wrapt in the embrace of fleep, the faithful train 
O'er feas convey’d me to my native reign : 
Embroider’d veftures, gold, and brafs are laid 
Conceai'd in caverns in the filvan fhade. 256 
Hither, intent the rival rout to flay 
And plan the {cene of death, I bend my way: 
So Pallas wills , 


The names, and numbers of th’ audacious train: 





but thou, my fon, explain 


Tis mine to judge if better to employ 260 
Affiftant force, or fingly to deftroy. 


child muft bury the parent; it is therefore a merciful difpen- 
fation, that the tie of blood and affection fhould be loofened 
by degrees, and not torn violently afunder in the full ftrength 
of it. It is expected that aged perfons fhould die, their lofs 
therefore grows more familiar to us, and it lofes much of its 
horrour through the long expectation of it. 

y. 250. Phwacians bore me to the port affign’d.| Here is a 
repetition of what the Reader knows entirely, from many parts 
of the preeeding ftory; but it being neceffary in this place, 
the Poet judicioufly reduces it into the compafs of fix lines, 
and by this method avoids prolixity. £u/fathixs. 
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O’er earth (returns the Prince) refounds thy 

name, 

Thy well-try’d wifdom, and thy martial fame, 

Yet at thy words I ftart, in wonder loft ; 

Can we engage, not decads, but an hoft? 265 

Can we alone in furious battle ftand, 

Againft that num’rous, and determin’d band? 

Hear then their numbers: From Dulichium came 

Twice twenty-fix, all peers of mighty name, 

Six are thet menial train: twice twelve the 
boaft 270 


Of Samos ; twenty from Zacynthus coatt : 





¥. 268. Hear then their numbers ] According to this 
catalogue, the Suitors with their attendants (the two fewers, 
and Medon, and Phemius) are a hundred and eighteen; but 
the two laft are not to be taken for the enemies of U/y/fes ; and 
therefore are not involved in their punifhment in the conclu- 
fion of the Odyffey. Euffathius. 

Spondanus miftakes this paflage egregioufly. 


Midwy xnu uxt Seog awosddc. 


He underftands it thus, ‘** Medon who was an Herald and a 
<< divine bard.” Praco unus qui © idem Muficus: it is true, 
the conftruction will bear this interpretation ; but it is evident 
trom the latter part of the xxiid Ody/Jey, that the Kievé and the 
doves were two perfons, namely, Medon and Phemius: Adcdon 
acts all along as a friend to Penelope and Telemachus, and 
Phemius is afirmcd to be detained by the Suitors involuntarily, 
and confequently they are both guiltlefs. l 


E. 





And twelve our country’s pride ; to thefe belong 
Medon and Phemius {kill’d in heav’nly fong. 
Two few’rs from day to day the revels walt, 
Exact of tafte, and ferve the feaft in ftate. 275 
With fuch a foe th’ unequal fight to try, 

Were by falfe courage unreveng’d to die. 

Then what affiftant pow’rs you boaft, relate, 
Ere yet we mingle in the ftern debate. © 279 
Mark well my voice, Us/es ftraight replies : 

What need of aids, if favour’d by the fkies ? 

If fhielded to the dreadful fight we move, 

By mighty Pallas, and by thund’ring - ‘Yove. 
Sufficient they (Telemachus rejoin’d) 

Againft the banded pow’rs of all mankind: 285 

They, high enthron’d above the rolling clouds, 

Wither the ftrength of man, and awe the Gods. 
Such aids expect, he cries, when ftrong in 





might 
We rife terrifick to the tafk of fight. 
J. 288. Such aids expel?, he cries, when firong in might 


We rife terrifick to the tafk of fight. ] 


This whole difcourfe between UAffes and Telemachus is intro- 
duced to prepare the Reader for the Cataftrophe of the Poem; 
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But thou, when morn falutes th’ aerial plain, 290 
The court revifit and the lawlefs train: 


flomer judicioufly interefts Heaven in the caufe, that the 
Reader may not be furprifed at the event, when he fees fuch 
numbers fall by the hands of thefe Heroes ; he confults pro- 
bability, and as the Poem now draws to a conclufion, fets 
the affiftance of Heaven full before the Reader. 

Ít is likewife very artful to let us into fome knowledge of 
the event of the Poem; all care muft be taken that it be ra- 
ther gueffed than known. If it be entirely known, the 
Reader finds nothing new to awaken his attention ; if on the 
contrary it be fo intricate, that the event cannot poffibly be 
gueffed at, we wander in the dark, and are loft in uncer- 
tainty. The art of the Poet confifts not in concealing the 
event intirely: but when it is in fome meafure forefeen, in 
introducing fuch a number of incidents that now bring us al- 
moft into the fight of it, then by new obftacles perplex the 
{tory to the very conclufion of the Poem ; every Obftacle, and 
every removal of it fills us with furprife, with pleafure or pain 
alternately, and confequently calls up our whole attention. 
This is admirably defcribed by Vida, lib. ii. 


cc — — — Eventus nonnullis fepe canendo 
<< Indiciis porrò oítendunt, in luce maligna 
«< Subluftrique; aliquid dant cernere noétis in umbra.”’ 


Th’ event fhould glimmer with a dubious ray, 
Not hid in clouds nor glare in open day. 


This rule he afterwards illuftrates by a very happy fimilitude. 


<< Haud aliter longinqua petit qui forte viator 

«< Mænia, fi pofitas altis in collibus arces 

« Nunc etiam dubias oculis videt, incipit ultro 

e Lætior ire viam, placidumque urgere laborem, 

<¢ Quam cùm nufquam ullæ cernuntur quas adit arces, 
¢¢ Obirurum fed iter tendit conva!libus imis.” 








Me thither in difguife Eumæus leads, 

An aged mendicant in tatter’d weeds. 

There, if bafe fcorn infult my rev’rend age ; 
Bear it my fon! reprefs thy rifing rage. 295 
If outrag’d, ceafe that outrage to repel ; 

Bear it my fon! howe’er thy heart rebel. 


‘Phe condu& both of Virgil and Homer are agreeable to this 
obfervation ; for inftance, Anchifes and Tirefias in the fhades, 
forete] Æneas and Usffes that all their troubles fhall end 
profperoufly, that the one fhall found the Roman Empire, the 
other regain his kingdoms; but the means being kept con- 
cealed, our appetite is rather whetted than cloyed, to know by 
what means thefe events are brought about: thus, as in 
Vida’s allufion, they fhew us the City at a great diftance, but 
how we are to arrive at it, by what roads they intend to guide 
us to it, this they keep concealed ; the journey difcovers it- 
felf, and every ftep we advance leads us forward, and fhews 
where we are to take the next: neither does the Poet directly 
lead us in the ftraight path: fometimes we are as it were ina 
labyrinth, and we know not how to extricate ourfelves out 
of it; fometimes he carries us into bye-ways, and we almoft 
lofe fight of the direét way, and then fuddenly they open 
into the chief road, and convey us to the journey’s end. In 
this confifts the fkill of the Poet; he muft form probable 
intricacies, and then folve them probably; he muft fet his 
Hero in dangers, and then bring him out of them with ho- 
nour. This obfervation is neceflary to be applied to all thofe 
paflages in the Odyffey, where the event of it is obf{curely fore- 
told, and which fome taftelefs Critics have blam’d, as taking 
away the curiofity of the Reader by an unfeafonable dif- 
covery. ; 
y. 296. If outrag’d, ceafe that outrage to repel, 
Bear it my fon! howe’er thy heart rebel. } 
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Yet ftrive by pray’r and counfel to reftrain 

Theig lawlefs infults, tho’ thou ftrive in vain : 

For wicked ears are deaf to wifdom’s call, 300 

And vengeanee ftrikes whom heav’n has doom’d 
to fall. 

Once more attend: When * fhe whofe powr 
inf{pires 

The thinking mind, my foul to vengeance ftres ; 

I give the fign : that, inftant from beneath, 

Aloft convey the inftruments of death, 305 


Plutarch in his Treatife upon reading Poems, obferves the 
wifdom of U4/es in thefe inftructions : he is the perfon who 
is more immediately injured, yet he not only reftrains his own 
refentment, but that of Telemachus : he perceives that his fon 
is in danger of flying out into fome paffion, he therefore very 
wifely arms him again{ft it. Men do not put bridles upon 
horfes when they are already running with full fpeed, but 
they bridle them before they bring them out to the race: this 
very well illuftrates the conduct of Uv/s; he fears the youth 
of Lelemachus may be tco warm, and through an unfeafonable 
ardour at the fight of his wrongs, betray him to his enemies; 
he therefore perfuades him to patience and calmnefs, and 
predifpofes his mind with rational confiderations to enable 
nim to encounter his paffions, and govern his refentment. 
* Minerva. 


Fi 20 oe a Tnat inflant, from beneath, 
Aloft convey the infiruments of death. ] 


Thefe ten lines occur in the beginning of the nineteenth book. 
and the antients (as Eujfathius informs us) were of opinion, 
that they are here placed improperly; for how, fay thev, houki 
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Armour and arms; and if miftruft arife, 
Tleus veil the truth in plaufible difgurfe. 
‘<< Thefe giitt’ring weapons, ere he fail’d to 
“© Troy, 
‘© Ulyfes view'd with {tern heroic joy: 
“« Then, beaming o’er th’ illumin’d wall they 
fhone : 310 
<< Now duft difhonours, all their luftre gone. 
« I bear them hence (fo Jove my foul infpires) 
From the pollution of the fuming fires ; 
« Left when the bowl inflames, in vengeful 
mood. 
« Ye rufh to arms, and ftain the feaft with 
blood ; 41% 
« Oft ready fwords in lucklefs hour incite 


« The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight.” 


Ulyffes know that the arms were in a lower apartment, when 
he was in the country, and had not yet feen his Palace ? But 
this is no real objeétion ; his repofitory of arms he knew was 
in the lower apartment, and therefore it was rational to 
conclude that the arms were in it. “The verfes are proper in 
both places ; here U//es prepares Ti lemachus againft the time 
of the execution of his defigns ; in the nineteenth book that 
time is come, and therefore he repeats his inftruétions. 


$. 316. Oñ ready {words in lucklefs hour incit 
The hand of wrath, and arm it fer the fight. 
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Such be the plea, and by the plea deceive: 

For ove infatuates all, and all beiieve. 

Yet leave for each of us a {word to wield, 320 

A pointed jav’lin, and a fenceful ihield. 

But by my blood that in thy bofom glows, 

By that regard a fon his father owes ; 

The fecret, that thy father lives, retain 

Lock’d in thy bofom from the houfhold train; 325 


‘This feems to have been a proverbial expreffion, at leaft it has 
been fo ufed by latter writers: the obfervation holds true to 
this day, and it is -manifeft that more men fall by the fword 
in countries where the inhabitants daily wear fwords, than 
in thofe where a {word is thought no part of drefs or orna- 
ment. Decier. 


x. 324. The fecret, that thy father lives, retain 
Leck’d in thy bofom J 


This injunction of fetrecy is introduced by U4ffes with the 
utmoil iolemnity ; and it was very neceflary that it fhould be 
fo; the whole hopes of his re-eftablifhment depending upon 
it: befides, this behaviour agrees with the character of 
Ciiyjjes, which is remarkable for diizuife and concealment. 
The Poet makes a further ufe of it; namely, to give him an 
opportunity to defcribe at large the feveral difcoveries made to 
Penelope, Laertes, and #-::neus perfonally by UAfes, in the 
fequel of the Odif:y, which are no fmali ornaments to it; 
yet muft have be-: omitted, or have loft their effeét, if the 
return of CU/.ffe. hal been made known by Yelemachus; this 
would have been like difccvering the plot before the begin- 
ning of the piay. A: the fame time this direction is an cxcel- 
lent rule to be cbierved in management of all weighty af- 
fairs, the fucceis ot which chiefly depends upon fecrefy. 
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Hide it from all; ev’n from Eumeæus hide, 

From my dear father, and my degrer bride. 

One care remains, to note the loyal few 

Whofe faith yet lafts among the menial crew ; 

And noting, ere we rife in vengeance, prove 330 

Who loves his Prince; for fure you merit love. | 
To whom the youth : to emulate I aim 

The brave and wife, and my great father’s 

fame. 

But re-confider, fince the wifeft err, 

Veng’ance refolv’d, "tis dang’rous to defer. 33¢ 

What length of time muft we confume in vain, 

Too curious to explore the menial train ? 

While the proud foes, induftrious to deftroy 

Thy wealth in riot, the delay enjoy. 

Suffice it in this exigence alone 340 


To mark the damfels that attend the throne - 


$- 334. But re-confider —] The Poet here defcribes Tele- 
machus rectifying the judgment of Ulyffes 3 is this any difpa- 
ragement to that Hero? It is not; but an exaét reprefentation 
of human nature; for the wifeft men may receive, in parti- 
cular cafes, inftru€tions from men lefs wife ; and the eye of 
the underftanding in a young man, may fometimes fee fur- 
ther than that of age; that is, in the languave of the Poet, a 
wife and mature U/;//es may fometimes be inftructed by a young 
and unexperienced Telesachus, 
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Difpers’d the youth refides ; their faith to prove 
Jove grants henceforth, if thou haít {poke from 


‘fove. 
While in debate they wafte the hours away, 


Th’ affociates of the Prince repafs’d the bay; 345 
$. 343- Tf thou baft fpoke from Jove.] The expreffion in the 


Greek is obfcure, and it may be afked, to what refers Aid; rigs ? 
Dacter renders it, S’ il vray que vous ayez vii un Prodige; or 
“< if it be true that you have feen a prodigy :”? now there is 
no mention of any prodigy feen by Ulyfes in all this inter- 
view, and this occafions the obfcurity ; but it is implied, for 
Ulyffes directly promifes the affiftance of Jupiter; and how 
could he depend upan it, but by fome prodigy from Jupiter ? 
Bufiathius thus underftands the words : Tégas, i & dgucevog tn, 
cutvlga tov Ara nyiy iceotav.” And then the meaning will be, << If 
<< the prodigy from Jupiter be evident, there is no occafion 
“E to concern ourfelves about the houwfhold train.” But then 
does not that expreffion imply doubt, and a jealoufy, that 
Ulyffes might poffibly depend too much upon {fupernatural af- 
fiftance ? It only infinuates, that he ought to be certain in 
the interpretation of the prodigy, but Telemachus refers him- 
felf intirely to Uh/es, and acquiefces in his judgment. 

¥. 345. Th affociates cf the Prince repaf? d the bay. ] It is ma- 
nifeft that this veflel had fpent the evening of the preceding 
day, the whole night and part of the next morning, in fail- 
ing from the place where Telemachxs embarked : for it is ne- 
ceflary to remember that Zelemachus, to avoid the Suitors, had 
been obliged to fetch a large compafs, and land upon the 
northern coaft of Ithaca; and confequently the veffel was ne- 
ceffitated to double the whole Ifle on the weftern fide to reach 
the /thacan bay. ‘This is the reafon that it arrives not tilk 
the day afterwards, and that the Herald difpatched by the af- 
fociates of Telsmachus, and Eumzexus trom the country, meet 
upon the road, as they go to carry the news of the return 
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With {peed they guide the veffel to the fhores ; 
With {peed debarking land the naval ftoress; 
Then faithful to their charge, to C/ytzus bear, 
And truft the prefents to his friendly care. 
Swift to the Queen a. Herald flies t impart 350 
Her fon’s return, and eafe a parent’s heart ; 
Left a fad prey to ever-mufing cares, 
Pale grief deftroy what time a-while forbears. 
Th’ uncautious Herald with impatience burns, 


And cries aloud; Thy fon, oh Queen, returns: 355 


of Telemachus to Penelspe. It is likewife evident that the lodge 
of Eumaæus was not far diftant from the palace; for he fets out 
toward the City after eating in the morning, and paffing fome 
time in conference with Te/emachus, delivers his meflage, and 
returns in the evening of the fame day. 

¥. 355. And cries aloud; Thy fon, ob Queen, returus,] This 
little circum{ftance diftinguifhes characters, and gives variety 
to Poetry: it is a kind of painting, which always varies its 
figures by fome particular ornament, or attitude, fo as no 
two figures are alike: the contrary conduét would make an 
equal confufion both in Poetry and Painting, and an indi- 
{tinction of perfons and charaéters. I will not promife that 
thefe particularities are of equal beauty, as neceflity, efpecially 
in modern languages ; the Greek is always flowing, fonorous, 
and harmonious; the language, like leaves, oftentimes con- 
ceals barrennefs, and a want of fruit, and renders the fenfe at 
leaft beautiful, if not profitable; this is wanted in fome de- 
gree in Engili/h Poetry, where it is not always in our power 
to conceal the nakednefs with ornaments: this particularity 
before us is of abfolute neceffity, and could not well be 
avoided; the indifcretion of the Herald in fpeaking aloud, 
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Eumaus {age approach’d th’ imperial throne, 
And breath’d his mandate to her ear alone, 
Then meafur’d back the way — The fuitor band 
Stung to the foul, abafh’d, confounded ftand ; 
And iffuing from the dome, before the gate, 360 
With clouded looks, a pale affembly fat. 
At length Eurymachus. Our hopes are vain ; 
Telemachus in triumph fails the main. 
Haftte, rear the maft, the {welling fhroud difplay ; 
Haíte, to our ambutfh’d friends the news con- 
vey ! 305 
Scarce had he fpoke, when turning to the f{trand 
Amphinomus farvey’d th’ affociate band ; 
Full to the bay within the winding fhores 
With gather’d fails they ftood, and lifted oars. 
O friends ! he cry’d, elate with rifing joy, 370 
See to the port fecure the vefiel fly ! 
Some God has told them, or themfelves furvey 


The bark efcap’d ; and meafure back their way. 





difcovers the return of Yelemachus to the Suitors, and is the 
incident that brings about their following debates, and fur- 
nifhes out the entertainment of the fucceeding part of this 
book. 

VOL. IV. G 
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Swift at the word defcending to the fhores, 
They moor the veffel and unlade the.ftores: +375 
Then moving from the ftrand, apart they fat, 





And full and frequent, form’d a dire debate. 
Lives then the boy? he lives (Antinous cries) 

The care of Gods and fav’rite of the {fkies. 

All night we watch’d, till with her orient wheels 

Aurora flam’d above the eaftern hills, 381 

And from the lofty brow of rocks by day 

Took-in the ocean with a broad furvey: 

Yet fafe he fails! the pow’rs çœleítial give 

To fhun the hidden fnares of death, and live. 385 

But die he fhall, and thus condemn’d to bleed, 

Be now the fcene of inftant death decreed : 

Hope ye fuccefs ? undaunted crufh the foe. 

Is he not wife? know this, and {trike the blow. 

Wait ye, till he to arms ın council draws 390 

The Greeks, averfe too juftly to our caufe? 


y. 291. The Greeks aver/fe too ju/tly to our caufc.] This verfe 
is inferted with great Judgment, and gives an air of proba- 
bility to the whole relation ; for if it be afked why the Suitors 
defer to feize the fupreme power, and to murder Telemachusy 
they being fo fuperior in number! Antinsus himfelf anfwers, 
that they fear the people, who favour the caufe of Lelcmachus, 
and would revenge his injuries : it is for this rcafon that they 
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Strike, ere, the States conven’d, the foe betray 
Our murd’rous ambufh on the wat’ry way. 


formed the ambufh by fea ; and for this reafon Antinous pro- 
pofes to intercept him in his return from the country: they 
dare not offer open violence, and therefore make ufe of trea- 
chery. This fpeech of Antinous forms a fhort under-plot to 
the Poem; it gives us pain (fays Eu/ffathius) for Telemachus, 
and holds us in fufpenfe tili the intricacy is unravelled by 
AAmphinomus. 

The whole harangue is admirable in Homer: the diétion is 
excellently fuited to the temper of Antinous, who {peaks with 
precipitation : his mind is in agitation and diforder, and 
confequently his language is abrupt, and not allowing him- 
felf time to explain his thoughts at full length, he falls into 
ellipfes and abbreviations. For inftance, he is to fpeak againft 
Telemachus, but his contempt and refentmcnt will not permit 
him to mention his name, he therefore calls him ròs &rðpæ ; thus 
in piri xnandy gi{wos, didoxe is underftood, thus likewife in this 
verfe, 

AAA? &yere wpis xsivov Spmryupicactas "Arasits 

"Ets ayoeny 
the word GArcgedvowpev, Or Xrirwmer, muft be underftood, to make 
the fenfe intelligible. Thus alfo after si ð duis cde pibos 2pavdinas, 
to make ’Aaa% in the next fentence begin it fignificantly, we 
muft fupply xai è dowe? xarAov ô Qómç ; then the fenfe is complete; 
If this opinion difpleafe, and his death appear not honourable, but 
you would have him live, We. otherwife aarnx g^a: muft be 
conftrued like með: ðt; and laftly, to image the diforder of 
Antinous more ftrongly, Homer inferts a falfe quantity, by 
making the firft fyllable in feac 3: fhort. Antinous attends 
not, through the violence of his fpirit, to the words he utters, 
and therefore falls into this error, which excellent!y reprefents 
it. It is impoffible to retain thefe Ellipfes in the tranflation, 
but I have endeavoured to fhew the warmth of the fpeaker, 
by putting the words into Interrogations, which are always 
uttered with vehemence, and figns of hurry and precipitation. 

G 2 
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Or chufe ye vagrant from their rage to fly 

Outcafts of earth, to breathe an unknown 
iky ? 395 

The brave prevent misfortune ; then be brave, 

And bury future danger in his grave. 

Returns he ? ambufh’d well his walk invade, 

Or where he hides in iolitude and fhade : 

And give the Palace to the Queen a dow’r, 400 

Or kim fhe blefies in the bridal hour. 

But if fubmiiive you refign the fway, 

Slaves to a boy; go, flatter and obey. 

Retire we imitant to our native reign, 

Wor be the wealth of Kings confum’d in vain; 405 

Then wed whom choice approves: the Queen be 
givn 

To fome bleft Prince, the Prince decreed by 
Heav'n. 

Abaíb’d, the fuitor train his voice attends ; 

*Till from his throne Amphinomus afcends, 

Who over Duichium ftretch’d his fpacious 
reign, 410 

A land of plenty, blef with ev’ry grain : 
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Chief of the numbers who the Queen addreft, 

And tho’ difpleafing, yet difpleafing leaft. 

Soft were his words; his actions wifdom {way’d ; 

Graceful a-while he paus’d, then mildly faid. 415 
O friends forbear! and be the thought with- 

{tood : 
Tis horrible to fhed imperial blood ! 
Confult we firft th’ all-feeing pow’rs above, 


And the fure oracles of righteous Yove. 


¥. 413. And ths. difpleafing, yet difpleafing leaf?.] We are 
not to gather from this exprefiion, that Penelope had any par- 
ticular tendernefs for Amphinomus, but it means only that he 
was a perfon of fome juftice and moderation. At firft view, 
there feems no reafon why the Poet fhould diftinguifh Amphi- 
nomus from the reft of the Suitors, by giving him this humane 
character ; but in reality there is an abfolute neceffity for it.. 
Lelemachus is doomed to die by Antinous: here is an intricacy 
formed, and how is that Hero to be preferved with proba- 
bility ? The Poet afcribes a greater degree of tendernefs and 
modcration to one of the Suitors, and by this method pre- 
ferves YLelemachus. “Thus we fee the leaft circumftance in 
Homer has its ufe and effeét; the art of a good Painter is 
vifible in the fimalleft fketch, as well as in the largeft draught. 

ý. 419. And the fure cracles of righteous Jove.] Strabo, lib. 
vii. quotes this verfe of /Zzmer, and tells us that fome Criticks 
thus read it. 


Et pis x” aiviowos Aids. peyáAno Tepdeos. 
preferring t-p#e to Sires; for, add they, Stuires no where in 
Homer fignifics Oracles, but conftantly laws or councils: 
Tmarus or Tomarus was a mountain on which the oracle of 
G 3 
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If they affent, ev’n by this hand he dies; 420 
If they forbid, I war not with the fkies. 

He faid : The rival train his voice approv’d, 
And rifing inftant to the Palace mov’d. 
Arriv’d, with wild tumultuous noife they fat, 


Recumbent on the fhining thrones of ftate. 425 


‘Jupiter {tood, and in procefs of time it was ufed to denote 
the Oracles themi{clves. Tépee-s is formed like the word dimsgos, 
the former fignifies cu/ləs Tmari, the latter cu/ffos domus: in this 
fenfe Amphinsmus advifes to confult the Dsdoniax Oracles, 
which were given from the mountain Tmarus: but, adds 
Strato, £iomer is to be underftood more, plainly; and by 
Siuises, the councils, the will and decifions of the Oracles are 
implied, for thofe decifions were held as laws ; thus Fwan, as 
well as Siuises, fignifies the Dedonianx Oracles. 


"Ex Opes tr} sxdp.080 Asse Bany ET AXUT AS. 


Neither is it true (obferves the Scholiaft upon Strabo) that 
Siusses never fignifies oracles in Hemer: for in the Hymn to 
Apollo, (and Tixcydides quotes that hymn as A’cmer’s) the Poet 
thus ufes it, 


— aly irruce Jipiraç 
Doile “AqorAuvos 





Strabo himfelf ufes Seuissiay in this fenfe, /é. xvii. and in the 
Oracles that are yet extant, Diyete frequently fienifies oracula 
redcre: and in 4than (continues the Scholiatt) Zé. iii. chap. 
425 44. 8 ct Suussicw, fignifies mon tibi oracula reddam; and 
Hefychius renders Séres, by postin, xenoux, Prophecy or 
Oracles. 
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Then Medon, conf{cious of their dire debates, 


The murd’rous council to the Queen relates. 





$. 4.26. Medon, confctous of their dire debates.] After 
this Verfe Eu/ffathius recites one that is omitted in moft of the 
late editions as fpurious, at leaft improper. 


AdAns intds Ewe, of Ò svdtbe ITI Vanc. 
That is, Adedom was out of the court, whereas the Suitors 
formed their council within it: the line is really to be fuf- 


pected ; for a little above, Herner direétly tells us, that the 
Suitors left the Palace. 


‘Then iffuing from the dome, before the gate, 
With clouded looks, a pale affembly fat. 


It is likewife very evident that they ftood in the open air, for 
they difcover the {hip returning from the ambufh, and failing 
into the bay. How then can it be faid of the Suitors, that 
they formed their afembly in the court, oi & #000 hT pawor. 
Befides, continues Dacier, they left the palace, and placed 
themfelves under the lofty wall of it. 


"Ex & HAD» [A-EYH O10, waæpir péyæ TEI ior ALANG. 
How then is it poffible to fee the fhip entering the port, 
when this wall muft neceffarily obftruct the fight: the two 
verfes therefore evidently contradiét themfelves, and one of 


them muft confequently be rejeéted : fhe would have the line 
read thus ; 


Avrric WOds fws, ci 0” exlobe, Ec. 
But all the difficulty vanifhes by taking Avan, as it is frequently 
ufed, to denote any place open to the air, and confequently 
not the court, but the court-yard, and this is the proper figni- 
cation of the word. ‘Ihen Medon may ftand on the outfide 
of the wall of the court-yard, Atay; ixrò, and over-hear the 
debates of the Suitors who form their council within it, or 
trdobe pnt vpasov. And as for the wall intercepting the view of 
the Suitors, this is mercly conjecture; and it is more rationa 
G 4 
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Touch’d at the dreadful ftory fhe defcends : 

Her hafty fteps a damfel-train attends. 129 
Full where the dome its fhining valves expands, 
Sudden before the rival pow’rs fhe {tands ; 

And veiling decent with a modetft {hade 

Her cheek, indignant to Antinous faid : 

O void of faith! of all bad men the worft ! 
Renowni'd far wifdom, by th’ abufe accurs’d! 435 
Miftaking fame proclaims thy gen’rous mind ! 
Thy deeds denote thee of the bafeft kind. 
Wretch! to deftroy a Prince that friendfhip 

gives, 
While in his gueft his murd’rer he receives : 
Nor dread fuperior Jove, to whom belong 440 
The caufe of fuppliants, and revenge of wrong, 
Haft thou forgot, (ingrateful as thou art) 
Who fav'd thy father with a friendly part? 
Lawlefs he ravag’d with his martial pow’rs 
The Taphyan pirates on Thefprotia’s fhores; 445 
to imagine that the court-yard was open fea-ward, that fo 
beautiful a profpect as the ocean micht not be fhut up from the 


palace of a King; or at leaft, the palace might ftand upon 
fuch an eminence as to command the ocean. 
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Enrag’d, his life, his treafures they demand ; 
Uh ffes fav’d him from th’ avenger’s hand. 
And would’ft thou evil for his good repay ? 
His bed difhonour, and his houfe betray? 449 
Afflict his Queen ? and with a murd’rous hand 
Deftroy his heir ?>—but ceafe, ’tis I command. 

Far hence thofe fears, (Eurymachus reply’d) 
O prudent Princefs! bid thy foul confide. 


$. 447. — — From tl’ avenger’s hand.] This whole paflage 
is thus underftood by Eu/ffathius ; By ònar iacddicas Homer 
means the /thacans 3; and he likewife affirms,that the people 
who demanded vengeance of UA/fes were alfo the Ithacans. It 
is not here tranflated in this fenfe, the conftruction rather re- 
quires it to be underftood of the The/protians, who were allies 
of Ulyffes, and by virtue of that alliance demanded Exupithes, 
the Father of Artinous, out of the hands of U/y/es. But I fub- 
mit to the Reader’s judgment. 


$. 449. Tis bed difhonour, and his boufe betray ? 
Affi? his Queen? &c,] 


It is obfervable, that Penelope in the compafs of two lines re- 
cites four heads of her complaint ; fuch contractions of thought 
and expreffion being natural to perfons in anger, as Exuffathius 
obicrves ; fhe fpeaks with heat, and confequently ftarts from 
thought to thought with precipitation. “The whole fpeech is 
animated with a generous refentment, and fhe concludes at 
once like a Mother and a Queen; like a Mother, with affec- 
tion for Lelemachus ; and like a Queen with authority, cwatcac- 
Das xioa. 

Wy. 452. — — (Eurymachus reply’ d.] This whole difcourfe 
of Eurymachus is to be underftood by way of contrariety : there 
is an obvious and a latent Interpretation ; for inftance, when 


he fays, 
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Breathes there a man who dares that Hero flay, 
While I behold the golden light of day? , 455 
No: by the righteous pow’rs of heav’n I fwear, 
Fis blood in vengeance {mokes upon my {fpear. 
Ulyffes, when my infant days I led, 

With wine fuffic’d me, and with dainties fed : 
My gen’‘rous foul abhors th’ ungrateful part, 460 
And my friend’s fon lives deareft to my heart. 





Then fear no mortal arm: if heav’n deftroy, 


We mutt refign: for man is born to die. 


His blood in vengeance fmokes upon my fpear ; 


it obvioufly means the blood of the perfon who offers violence 
to Telemachus ; but it may likewife mean the blood of Telema- 
chus, and the conftruction admits both interpretations: thus 
alfo when he fays, that no perfon fhall lay hands upon Tele- 
machus, while he is alive, he means that he will do it himfelf: 
and laftly, when he adds, 


Then fear no mortal arm: if heav’n deftroy, 

We muft refign ; for Man is born to die. 
ghe apparent fignification is, that Tz/emachus has occafion only 
to fear a natural death; but he means if the oracle of Jupiter 
commands them to deftroy Telemachus, that then the Suitors 
will take away his life. He alludes to the foregoing fpeech of 
Amphinomus : 

Confult we firft th’ all-feeing pow’rs above, 

And the fure oracles of righteous Hove. 

If they affent, ev’n by this hand he dies ; 

If they forbid, I war not with the fkies. 

Enflathius. 
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Thus {mooth he ended, yet his death confpir’d : 
Then forrowing, with fad {tep the Queen retir’d’ 
With {treaming eyes all comfortlefs deplor’d, 466 
‘Touch’d with the dear remembrance of her Lord; 
Nor ceas’d, till Pallas bid her forrows fly, 

And in foft flumber feal’d her flowing eye. 

And now Fumeus, at the ev’ning hour, 470 

Came late returning to his filvan bow’r. 

Udy ffes and his fon had dreft with art 

A yearlmg boar, and gave the Gods their part, 

Holy repaft ! That inftant from the ‘fkies 

The martial Goddefs to U/yfes flies : 475 

She waves her golden wand, and reaffumes 

From ev'ry feature every grace that blooms ; 

At once his veftures change; at once fhe fheds 

Age o’er his limbs, that tremble as he treads. 

Left to the Queen the fwain with tranfport fly, 480 

Unable to contain th’ unruly joy. 

When near he drew, the Prince breaks forth ; 

proclaim 

What tidings, friends? what fpeaks the voice of 
fame ? 
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Say, if the Suitors meafure back the main, 
Or ftill in ambufh thirft for blood-in vain 3 485 
Whether, he cries, they meafure back the flood, 
Or {till in ambufh thirft in vain for blood, 
Efcap’d my care: where lawlefs Suitors {way, 
Thy mandate born, my foul difdain’d to ftay. 
But from th’ Herman height I cafta view, 490 
Where to the port a bark high bounding flew ; 


¥.490. From th’ Hermzan height — —J It would be fu- 
perfluous to tranflate all the various interpretations of this 
paflage ; it will be fufficiently intelligible to the Reader, if 
he looks upon it only to imply that there was an hill in /thace 
called the Hermæan hill, either becaufe there was a Temple, 
Statuc, or Altar of Mercury upon it; and fo called ‘from that 
Deity. 

It has been written that AZercury being the Meffenger of the 
Gods, in his frequent journeys cleared the roads, and when 
he feund any ftones he threw them in an heap out of the 
way, and thefe heaps were called tga, or Adercuries. The 
circumftance of his clearing the roads is fomewhat odd; but 
why might not Mercury as well as Trivia prefide over them, 
and have his images erected in publick ways, becaufe he was 
fuppofed to frequent them as the meflenger of the Gods ? 


This book takes up no more time than the fpace of the 
thirty-eighth day ; for Zelemachus reaches the lodge of Eumaus 
in the morning, a little after he difpatchcs Eumeus to Pene- 
lope, who returns in the evening of the fame day. “he book 
im general is very beautiful in the original; the difcovery of 
Ulyffes to Telemachus is particularly tender and affecting : it has 
fome refemblance with that of “fe/eph’s difcovery of himfelf ta 
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Her freight a fhining band: with martial air 
Each pois’d his fhield, and each advanc’d hig 
{pear : 





And if aright thefe fearching eyes furvey, 
Th’ eluded Suitors ftem the wat’ry way. 495 
The Prince, well pleas’d to difappoint their 
wiles, 


Steals on his. Sire a glance, and fecret fmiles. 


his brethren, and it may not perhaps be difagreeable to fee 
how two fuch Authors defcribe the fame paffion, 


fam Jofeph, Z am your brother Joféph. 
Zam Ulyffes, J, my Son! am he! 
and he wept aloud, and he fell on his brother's neck and wept. 
He wept abundant, and he wept aloud. 


But it muft be owned that Homer falls infinitely fhort of 
Mofes : he muft be a very wicked man, that can read the hi- 
{tory of Fefeph without the utmoft touches of compaffion and 
tranfport. There is a majeftick fimplicity in the whole rela- 
tion, and fuch an affe&ting portrait of human nature, that it 
overwhe'ms us with viciffitudes of joy and forrow. ‘This is a 
pregnant inftance how much the beft of heathen Writers is 
inferiour to the divine Hiftorian upon a parallel fubjeét, where 
the two Authors endeavour to move the fofter pafions. The 
{ame may with equal truth be faid in refpect to Sublimity ; not 
only in the inftance produced by Longinus, viz. Let there be 
light, and there was tight. Let the earth be made, and the earth 
was made: but in general, in the more elevated parts of Scrip- 
ture, and particularly the whole book of ‘fob; which, with 
regard both to fublimity of thought, and morality, exceeds 
beyond aj] comparifon the moft noble parts of Horr. 
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And now a fhort repaft prepar’d, they fed, 

*Till the keen rage of craving hunger fled ; 
Then to repofe withdrawn, apart they lay, 500 
And in {oft fleep forgot the cares of day. 
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The ARGUMEN T. 


ELEMACHUS returning to the City, relates to Penelope 
the Jum of kis travels. Ulyfies is conduéied by Eu- 
mæus -to the Palace, where his cld dog Argus acknow- 
ledges bis Mafter, after an abfence of twenty years, and 
dies with joy. Eumæus retzrns into the country, and 
Ulyffes remains antong the Sutters, whofe behaviour ts 


defcribed. 
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T HE 


SEVENTEENTH BOOK 


OP THE 


O D Y S S E Y. 


OON as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with rofeate ight the dewy lawn; 
In hafte the Prince arofe, prepar’d to part ; 
His hand impatient grafps the pointed dart; 
Fair on his feet the polifh’d fandals fhine, 5 
And thus he greets the mafter of the fwine. 

My friend adieu ; let this fhort ftay fuffice ; 





I hafte to meet my mother’s longing cyes, 
And end her tears, her forrows, and her fichs. 


¥. 8. Lhafte to meet my mother’s longing eyes.) “There are two 
reafons for the return of Yelemachus 3; one, the duty a fon 
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But thou attentive, what we order heed ; 1O 
This haplefs ftranger to the city lead ; 

By publick bounty let him there be fed, 

And bleís the hand that ftretches forth the bread. 
To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes, 

My will may covet, but my pow’r denies. 15 


owes to a mother; the other, to find an opportunity to put 
in execution the defigns concerted with Ufes < the Poet there- 
fore fhifts the fccne from the Lodge to the Palace. Telemachus 
takes not U/y/es along with him, for fear he fhould raife fufpi- 
cion in the Suitors, that a perfon in a beggar’s garb has fome 
fecret merit, to obtain the familiarity of a King’s fon, and this 
might be an occafion of a difcovery; whereas when U/://es af- 
terwards appears amongit the Suitors, he is thought to be an 
entire ftranger to Te/cmachus, which prevents all jealoufy, and 
gives them an opportunity to carry on their meafures, without 
any particular obfervation. Befides, Aumeus is {till to be kept 
in ignorance concerning the perfon of Uix//es ; T elemachus there- 
‘fore gives him a plaulible reafon for his return; namely, that 
his mother may no longer be in pain for his fafety : this like- 
wife excellently contributes to deceive Eumaus. Now as the 
prefence of Uhffes in the Palace is abfolutely neceffary to bring 
about the Suitors deftruétion, TYelemachus orders Eumenus to 
conduét him thither, and by thts method he comes as the friend 
and gueft of Eumaus, not of Telemachus: moreover, this in- 
junction was neceflary: Eumæus was a perfon of fuch genero- 
fity, that he would have thought himfelf obliged to detain his 
gueft under his own care and infpeétion : nay, before he guides 
him towards the palace, in the fequel of this book, he tells 
Liyffes he does it folely in compliance with the order of Te- 
machus, and aéts contrary to his own inclinations. 


$. 4. To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes, 
Ay will may covet, but my pow’r denies. ] 
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If this raife-anger in the ftranger’s thought, 
The pain of anger punifhes the fault : 
The very truth I undifguis'd declare: 
For what fo eafy as to be fincere? 
To this UAfes. What the Prince requires 20 


Of fwift removal, feconds my defires. 





To want like mine, the peopled town can yield 
More hopes of comfort, than the lonely field. 
Nor fits my age to till the labour’d lands, 

Or ítoop to tafks a rural Lord demands. 25 
Adieu ! but fince’this ragged garb can bear 

So ill, th’ inclemencies of morning air, 

A few hours {pace permit me here to {tay ; 

My fteps Eumaus {hall to town convey, 

With riper beams when Phæčxs warms the day. 


This might appear too free a declaration, if Telzmachus had 
made it before he knew Uly/fes; for no circumftance could 
juftify him for ufing any difregard toward the poor and ftranger, 
according to the ftri€t notions, and the fanctity of the laws of 
hofpitality amongft the antients: but as the cafe ftands, we 
are not in the leaft fhocked at the words of Lelemachus ; we 
know the reafon why he thus fpeaks ; it is to conceal Uj/is. 
He is fo far from fhewing any particular regard to him, that 
he treats him with a feverity in fome degree contrary to the 
laws of hofpitality; by adding, that if he complains of this 
hard ufage, the complaint will not redrefs but increafe his 
calamity. 
HI z 
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Thus he: nor ought Te/emachus reply’d, 31 
But left the manfion with a lofty ftmde : 
Schemes of revenge his pond’ring breaft elate, 
Revolving deep the Suitors fudden fate. 

Arriving now before th’ Imperial hall ; 25 





He props his fpear again{t the pillar’d wall; 
Then lke a Lion o’er the threfhold bounds ; 
The marble pavement with his ftep refounds ; 
His eye firft glanc’d where Euryclea {preads 
With furry fpoils of beafts the fplendid beds: 40 
She faw, fhe wept, fhe ran with eager pace, 
And reach’d her matter with a long embrace. 
All crowded round, the family appears 

With wild entrancement, and exftatick tears. 
Swift from above defcends the royal Fair; 45 
(Her beauteous cheeks the bluth of Venus wear, 
Chatften’d with coy Dzanas penfive air) 


¥.46. Her beauteous cheeks the blufh of Venus wear, 
Chaftien’d with coy Diana’s penfive air.] 

This defcription prefents us with a noble idea of the beauty 
and chaftity of Penelope ; her perfon refembles Venus, but Venus 
with the modef? air of Diana. Dionyfius Halicarn, takes notice 
ef the beauty and foftnefs of thefe two verfes. 

“H ò ier ix Sarcuoto weou Tiry meauæ 

“Agripasde ixéan, 1 02 yeun 'APdim. 
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Hangs o’er her fon; in his embraces dies ; 
Rains kiffes on his neck, his face, his eyes : 
Few words fhe fpoke, tho’ much {fhe had to fay, 
And fcarce thofe few, for tears, could force their 
way. 5I 
Light of my eyes! he comes! unhop’d-for 


joy ! 
Has heav’n from Pys brought my lovely boy? 


When Homer (remarks that Author) paints a beautiful face, 
or an engaging object, he chufes the fofteft vowels, and moft 
Imooth and flowimg iemivowels: he nevef.clogs the pronun- 
ciation with rough founds, and a coiiifion of untunable con- 
fonants, but every fyllable, every letter confpires to exhibit the 
beauty of the objeét he endeavours to reprefent: there are no 
lefs than three and thirty vowels in two lines, and no more 
than twenty-nine confonants, which makes the verfes flow 
away with an agreeable fmoothnefs and harmony. 

Penelope, we fee, embraces her fon with the utmoft affec- 
tion: ¿fing the ip was not in fafhion in the days of Homer ; 
No ene (remarks the Bifhop) ewer kifles the lip or mouth. Pene- 
dope here kiffes her fon’s eyes, and his head ; that is, his cheeks 
or perhaps forehead ; and Eumaæus, in the preceding book, em. 
braces the hands, eyes, and head of ¥elemachus. But for the 
comfort of the Ladies, I rejoice to cbferve that all thefe were 
ceremonious kifles from a mother to a fon, or from an infe- 
riour to a fupcriour : this therefore is no argument that lo- 
vers thus embraced, nor ought it to be brought as a reafon 
why the prefent manner of falutation fhould be abrogated. 
Madam Dacer has been fo tender as to keep it a fecret from 
the men, that there ever was atime in which the modern me- 
thod of kiffing was not in fafhion: fhe highly deferves their 
thanks and gratitude for it. 


H 3 
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So {natch’d from all our cares !—Tell, haft thou 
Lnown 


Thy father’s fate, and tell me all thy own. és 


5 
Oh deareft, mem revei’d of womankind ! 


Ceafe with thofe tears to melt a manly mind, 

(Reply’d the Prince) nor be our fates deplor’d, 

From death and treafon to thy arms reftor’d. 

Go bathe, and rob’d in white, afcend the tow’rs ; 

With all thy handmaids thank th’ immortal 
Pow’rs ; l | 6x 

To evry God vow hecatombs to bleed, 

And call Yove’s vengeance on their guilty deed. 

While to th’ affembled council I repair ; 

A ftranger fent by Heav’n attends me there; 65 


Žž. 65. A flranger fent by Heav'n attends me there.] There isa 
vein of fincere piety that runs through the words and actions 
of Telemachus: he has no fooner delivered his mother from her 
uneafy apprehenfions concerning his fafety, but he proceeds to 
another act of virtue toward Thesclymenus, whom he had taken 
into his protection : he performs his duty towards men and to- 
wards the Gods. It is by his direction that Penelope offers 
up her devotions for fuccefs, and thanks for his return. It is 
he who prefcribes the manner of it; namely, by wafhing the 
hands, in token of the purity of mind required by thofe who 
fupplicate the Deitics ; and by putting on clean garments, ta 
{hew the reverence and regard with which their fouls ought to 
be policit when they appear before the Gods. I am not fens 
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My new accepted gueft I hafte to find, 


Now to Pzra@us’ honour’d charge confign’d, 
The matron heard, nor was his word in vain. 

She bath’d ; and rob’d in white, with all her 
train, 

To every God vow’d hecatombs to bleed, 70 

And call’d ‘fove’s vengeance on the guilty deed. 

Arm’d with his lance the Prince then paft the 
gate; 

Two dogs behind, a faithful guard await ; 

Pallas his form with grace divine improves : 

The gazing croud admires him as he moves: TE 

Him, gath’ring round, the haughty Suitors greet 

With femblance fair, but inward deep deceit. 

Their falfe addrefies gen’rous he deny’d, 

Paft on, and fat by faithful AMenror’s fide ; 

With Antiphus, and Halitherfes fage, So 


(His father’s counfellours, rever’d for age.) 


fible that the laft ceremony is often mentioned in other parts 
of Homer ; yet I doubt not but it was practifed upon all religious 
folemnities. The moral of the whole is, that piety isa fure 
way to victory: Telenachus appears every where a good man, 
and for this reafon he becomes at lalt an happy one; and his 
calamities contribute to his glory. 


H 4 





Of his own fortunes, and U/y/es’ fame, 

Much afk’d the Seniors ; ’till Pzr@us came. ,„ 
The ftranger-gueft purfu’d him clofe behind ; 
Whom when TZelemachus beheld, he join’d. 8 5 
He, (when Piræus afk’d for flaves to bring 

The gifts and treafures of the Spartan King) 
Thus thoughtful anfwer’d: Thofe we fhall not 


move, 





Dark and unconfcious of the will of Jove : 

We know not yet the full event of all: 90 

Stabb’d in his Palace if your Prince muft fall, 

Us, and our houfe if treafon muít o’erthrow, 

Better a friend pofiefs them, than a foc: 

If death to thefe, and vengeance heav’n decree, 

Riches are welcome then, not elle, to me. 95 

*Till then, retain the gifts.—The Hero faid, 

And in his hand the willing ftrangcr led. 

Then dif-array’d, the fhining bath they fought, 

(With unguents fmooth) of pciifht marble 
wrought ; 

Obedient handmaids with afiftant toil 10C 


Supply the limpid wave, and fragrant oil: 
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Then o’er their limbs refulgent robes they threw, 
And frefh from bathing to their feats withdrew. 
The golden ew’r a Nymph attendant brings, 
Replenith’d from the pure, tranflucent fprings ; 
With copious ftreams that golden ew’r fup- 
plies 106 
A filver laver of capacious fize. 
‘They wafh : the table, in fair order fpread, 
Is pil’d with viands and the ftrength of bread. 
Full oppofite, before the folding gate, 110 
The penfive mother fits in humble ftate ; 
Lowly fhe fat, and with dejected view 
The fleecy threads her ivory fingers drew. 
The Prince and ftranger fhar’d the genial feaft, 
Till now the rage of thirft and hunger ceaft. 115 
When thus the Queen. My fon! my only 
friend! 
Say, to my mournful couch fhall I afcend ? 
$. 117. Say, to my mournful couch, &c.|] Penelope had re- 
guefted Yelemachus to give her an account of his voyage to 
Pyle, and of what he had heard concerning U/vfes. He there 
waved the difcourfe, becaufe the Queen was in publick with 


her female attendants: by this condué the Poet fuftains both 
their characters; Penelope is impatient to hear of UAfes; and 
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(The couch deferted now a length of years; 
The couch for ever water’d with my tears) - 
Say wilt thou not (ere yet the Suitor-crew 120 
Return, and riot fhakes our walls a-new) 
Say wilt thou not the leaft Account afford ? 
The leaft glad tidings of my abfent Lord? 

To her the youth. We reachd the Py/ian 

plains, 

Where Neffor, fhepherd of his people, reigns. 125 
All arts of tendernefs to him are known, 
Kind to U/jfes’ race as to his -own ; 
No father with a fonder grafp of joy, 
Strains to his bofom his long-abfent boy. 
But all unknown, if yet Uffes breathe, 130 
Or glide a {pectre in the realms beneath ; 


this agrees with the affection of a tender wife ; but the dif- 
covery being unfeafonable, Zelemachus forbears to fatisfy her 
curiofity ; in which he acts like a wife man. Here (obferves 
Euftathius) fhe gently reproaches him for not fatisfying her 
impatience concerning her hufband; fhe infinuates that it is a 
piece of cruelty to permit her {till to grieve, when it is in his 
power to give her comfort; and this induces him to gratify 
her defires. It ought to be obferved, that Hzmer chufes a 
proper time for this relation; it was neceflary that the Suitors 
fhould be ignorant of the ftory of Ulvffes; Telemachus there- 
fore makes it when they are withdrawn to their fports, and 
when none were prefent but friends, 
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For further fearch, his rapid f{teeds tranfport 
Ny lengthen’d journey to the Spartan court. 
There 4rgive Helen 1 beheld, whofe charms 

(So Heav’n decreed) engag’d the Great in arms. 
My caule of coming told, he thus rejoin’d; 136 
And {till his words live perfect in my mind. 


Heav’ns ! would a foft, inglorious, daftard 


train 


An abfent Hero’s nuptial joys profane! 


$. 134. There Argive Helen J beheld, whofe charms 
(So Heav’n decreed) &c.] 


Luffathius takes notice of the candid behaviour of Telemachus 
with refpect to Heren: fhe had received him courteoufly, and 
he teftifies his gratitude, bv afcribing the calamitics fhe drew 
upon her country to the decree of heaven, not to her immo- 
defty : this is particularly decent in the mouth of Telemachus, 
becaufe he is now acquainted with his father’s return; other- 
wife he could not have mentioned her name but to her difho- 
nour, who had been the occafion of his death. 

$. 138. feauns! would a fft, ingloricus, daftard train, &c.] 
Thefe verfes are repeated from the fourth Od\/jey ; and are not 
without a good effect; they cannot fail of comforting Pene- 
lepe, by afluring her that Uvr//'s is alive, and reftrained by Ca- 
lypfa involuntarily ; they give her hopes of his return, and the 
fatisfaction of hearing his glory from the mouth of Afeneltus. 
‘The concifenefs of Telemachus is likewife remarkable ; he re- 
capitulates in thirty-cight lines the fubje& of almoft three 
books, the third, the fourth, and fifth; he feleé&s every cir- 
cumftance that can pleafe Penelope, and drops thofe that would 
give her pain, 
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So with her young, amid the woodland fhades, 
A tim’rous hind the lion’s court invades, ° 141 
Leaves in that fatal lair her tender ‘fawns, 

And climbs the cliff, or feeds along the lawns ; 
Meantime returning, with remorfelefs {way 

‘The Monarch favage rends the panting prey: 145 
With equal fury, and with equal fame, 

Shall great U//es re-affert his claim. 

O ove ! Supreme! whom men and Gods revere ; 
And thou whofe luftre gilds the-rolling fphere ! 
With pow’r congenial join’d,;-propitious aid 150 
The Chief adopted by the martial maid! 

Such to our wifh the warriour foon ref{tore, 

As when, contending on the Lc/ézan fhore, 

His prowefs Philomelides confeft, 

And loud acclaiming Greeks the victor bleft: 155 
Then foon th’ invaders of his bed, and throne, 
Their love prefumptuous fhall by death atone. 
Now what you queftion of my antient friend, 
With truth I anfwer; thou the truth attend. 
Learn what I heard the * fea-born Seer relate, 


hole eye can pierce the dark recefs of fate. 164 


* Poroicus. 
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Sole in an Iflẹ, imprifon’d by the main, 

The fad furvivor of his num’rous train, 

Ulyffes lies; detain’d by magick charms, 

And preft unwilling in Ca/p/e’s arms. 165 
No failors there, no veffels to convey, 

Nor oars to cut th’ immeafurable way— 

This told Atrides, and he told no more. 

Thence fafe I voyag’d to my native fhore. 


He ceas’d ; nor made the penfive Queen re- 
ply, , 170 
But droop’d her head, and drew a fecret figh. 
When Theoch menus the feer began: 
Oh fuff’ring confort of the fuff’ring man ! 


$. 172. When Theoclymenus the feer began, &c.] It is with 
great judgment that the Poet here introduces Theoclymenus 3 he 
is a perfon that has no direct relation to the ftory of the Ody/fey, 
yet becaufe he appears accidentally in it, Mermer unites him 
very artificially with it, that he may not appear to no purpofe, 
and as an ufelefsornament. He here fpeaks as an Augur, and 
what he utters contributes to the perfeverance of Pene/cpe in 
refifting the addrefles of the Suitors, by affuring her of the 
return of Ulyffes; and confequently in fome degree Foei- 
menus promotes the principal action. But it may be ta., if 
it was neceflary that Penelope thould be iniormed of his return, 
why does net Zelemachus affure her of it, who was fully ac- 
guainted with the truth? The anfwer is, that Perelzse is not 
to be fully informed, but only encouraged vy a gencral hape: 
Lhesclymenns fpcaks from his art, which may poffibly be liable 
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What human knowledge could,-thofe Kings 

might tell ; 

But I the fecrets of high Heav’n reveal. 7S 

Before the firít of Gods be this declar’d, 

Before the board whofe bleffings we have 
fhar’d ; 

Witnefs the genial rites, and witnefs all 

This houfe holds facred in her ample wall! 

Ev’n now this inftant, great U///es lay’d 180 

At reft, or wand’ring in his country’s fhade, 

Their guilty deeds, in hearinig, and in view 

Secret revolves ; and plans the vengeance due. 

Of this fure Auguries the Gods beftow’d, 

When firft our vefiel anchor’d in your road. 185 

to errour; but Zelemachus muft have fpoken from knowledge, 

which would have been contrary to the injunétions of U4/es, 

and might nave proved fatal by an unfeafonable difcovery : 

it was therefore judicious in the Poet to put the affurance of 

the return of Ulyffes into the mouth of Theoclymenus, and not of 

Telemachus. 

‘There ts an expreffion in this fpeech, which in the Greek is 
remarkable; literally it is to be rendered, Ulyffes 7s now fitting 
or crecping in Ithaca, rye n temes; that is, Ulv/es is return- 
ed and concealed: it is taken from the pofture of a perfon in 
the act of endeavouring to hide himfclf: he fits down or creeps 


upon the ground. £u/ffathius explains it by x¢g’@a, x} è nær’ debdy 
Padiluy. 
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Succeed thofe omens Heav’n! (the Queen re- 
join’d) 
So fhall our bounties fpeak a grateful mind ; 
And ev'ry envy’d happinefs attend 
The man, who calls Penelope his friend. 
Thus commun’d they: while in the marble 
court Igo 
(Scene of their infolence) the Lords refart ; 
Athwart the fpacious fquare each tries his art 
To whirl the difk, or aim the mifiile dart. 

Now did the horr of fweet repaft arrive, 194 
And from the field the victim flocks they drive: 
Medon the herald (one who pleas’d them beft, 
And honour’d with a portion of their feaft) 


$. 192. — — — each tries his art. 


To whirl the difk, or aim the miffile dart] 


Euffathius remarks that though the Suitors were abandoned to 
luxury, vice, and intemperance, yet they exercife themfelves 
in laudable fports : they tofs the quoit, and throw the javelin, 
which are both heroick diverfions, and form the body into 
ftreneth and activity. . This is owing to the virtue of the age, 
not the perfons: fuch fports were fafhionable, and therefore 
ufed by the Suitors, and not becaufe they were heroick. How- 
ever they may inftruct us never to give ourfelves up to idlenefs 
and inaction; but to make our very diverfions fubfervient to 
nobler views, and turn a pleafure into a virtue. 

y. 196. Medon the herald, one who pleas’d them bef?.] We 
may obferve that the character of Medon is very particular; he 
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To bid the banquet, interrupts their play. 
Swift to the hall they hafte; afide they lay. 
Their garments, and fuccinct, the victims flay. 
Then fheep and goats and briftly porkers 
bled, 201 
And the proud fteer was o’er the marble fpread. 
While thus the copious banquet they provide ; 
Along the road converfing fide by fide, 
Proceed U/y/es and the faithful fwain : 205 
When thus Fueus, gen’rous and humane. 
To town, obfervant of bur.Lord’s beheft, 


Now let us fpeed ; my friend, no more my gueft! 


is at the fame time a favourite of the Suitors, and Te/cmachus, 
perfons entirely oppofite in their intereft. It feldom happens 
any man can pleafe two parties, without acting an infincere 
part: 4tticus was indeed equally acceptable to the two factions 
of Ce/far and Pompey, but it was becaufe he feemed neutral, 
and acted as if they were both his friends; or rather he was a 
man of fuch eminent virtues, that they eiteemed it an honour 
to have him thought their friend. Ager ev ery where repre- 
fents Medon as a perfon of integrity; he is artful, but not 
criminal: no doubt but he made all compliances, that con- 
fifted with probity, with the Suitors difpofitions; by this me- 
thod he faved Penelope more effectually than if he had fhewed 
amore rigid virtue. He made himfelf mafter of their hearts 
by an infinuating bchaviour, and was 2 {py upon thcir aétions. 
Evflaihius compares him to a buikin that fits both lees, ciwy viz 
Ke$cex™ ; he feems to have been an .Zuri-Cato, and practifed a 
5 irtuous gaiċcty, 
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Yet like myfelf I wifh’d thee here preferr’d, 
Guard of the flock, or keeper of the herd. 210 
But much to raife my mafter’s wrath I fear ; 
The wrath of Princes ever is fevere. 
Then heed his will, and be our journey made 
While the broad beams of Phebus are difplay’d, 
Or ere brown ev’ning {preads her chilly fhade. 

Juít thy advice, (the prudent Chief rejoin’d) 216 
And fuch as fuits the dictate of my mind. 


$. 210. Guard of the flock, or keeper of the herd.| Such little 
traits as thefe are very -delightful ; for the Reader knowing 
that the perfon to whom this offer is made, is U/y/fes, cannot 
fail of being diverted to fee the honeft and loyal Eumaus pro- 
mifing to make his mafter and King the keeper of his herds 
er ftalls, sa6.e»; and this is offered as a piece of good fortune 
or dignity. 7 

$. 215. — — — ere evning fpreads her chilly fhade.| Eu- 
flathius gathers from thefe words, that the time of the action 
of the Odyffey was in the end of autumn, cr beginning of win- 
ter, when the mornings and evenings are cold: thus Us, in 
the beginning of this book, makes the coldnefs of the morn- 
ing an excufe for not going with Telemachus ; his rags being 
but an ill defence againft it: and here &umzus mentions the 
coldnefs of the evening, as a reafon why they fhould begin 
their journey in the heat of the day; fo that it was now pro- 
bably about ten of the clock, and they arıive at Jihaca at noon: 
from hence we may conjecture, that the lodge of Ernmæus was 
five or fix miles from the city: that is, about a two hours 
walk. 


VOL. IV. 
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Lead on: but help me to fome ftaff to ftay 





My feeble ftep, fince rugged is the way. 

Acrofs his fhoulders, then the {crip he flung, 220 
Wide patch’d, and faften’d by a twifted thong. 
A ftaff Eumeus gave. Along the way 
Cheerly they fare : behind, the keepers ftay ; 
Thefe with their watchful dogs (a conftant guard} 
Supply his abfence, and attend the herd. 226 
And now his city {trikes the Monarchi’s eyes, 


Alas ! how clrang’d! a man of miferies ; 


$. 224. Tnefe with their watchful dogs — —] It is certain 
that if thefe little particulars had been omitted, there would 
have been no chafm in the connexion ; why then docs Hemmer 
infert fuch circumftances unnecefflarily, which it mult be al- 
lowed are of no importance, and add nothing to the perteétion 
of the ftory ? nay, they are fuch as may be thought trivial, and 
unworthy the dignity of Epick Poetry. But, as Dacier very 
weli obferves, they are a kind of painting: were a painter to 
draw this fubject, he would undoubtedly infert into the piece 
thefe herdimen and dogs after the manner of Fiomer ; they are 
natural ornaments, and confequently are no difgrace either to 
the Poet or the Painter. 

It is obfervable that Homer gives us an exact draught of the 
country; he fets before us as in a picture, the city, the cir- 
cular grove of poplars adjacent, the fountain falling from a 
rock, and the Altar facred to the Nymphs, erected on the 
point of it. We are as it were tranfported into theca, and 
travel with Udy/es and Lumeus: Ilsiner verifies the obferva- 
tion of Horace above all Pocts ; namely, that Poctry is Paint- 
nT. 
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Propt on a aff, a beggar old and bare, 
In rđgs difhoneft flutt’ring with the air! 
Now pafs’d the rugged road, they journey down 
The cavern’d way defcending to thetown, 231 
Where, from the rock, with liquid lapfe diftills 
A limpid fount ; that fpread in parting rills 
Its current thence to ferve the city brings : 
An ufeful work ! adorn’d by antient Kings. 235 
WNeritus, Ithacus, Polyéfor there 
In fculptur’d {tone immortaliz’d their care, 
In marble urns recéiv’d it from above, 
And fhaded with a green furrounding grove ; 
Where filver alders, in high arches twin’d, 240 
Drink the cold {tream, and tremble to the wind. 
Beneath, fequefter’d to the Nymphs, is feen i 
A moffy altar, deep embower’d in green ; 

$. 236. Neritus, Ithacus, Polyétor — — ] Publick beme- 
factions demand publick honours and acknowledgments ; for 
this reafon Homer makes an honourable mention of thefe three 
brothers. Jthaca was a {mall Ifland, and deftitute of plenty 
of frefh water; this fountain therefore was a publick good to 
the whole region about it; and has given immortality to the 
Authors of it. Ihey were the fons of Pterclaus (as Eufta- 


thius informs us); d/thacus gave name to the country, Neritus 
to a mountain, and Polydter tọ a place called Poly crrurn. 
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Where conf{tant vows by travellers are paid, 
And holy horrours folemuize the fhade. 245 

Here with his goats, (not vow’d to facred fame, 
But pamper’d luxury) AMe/anthius came ; 


Two grooms attend him. With an envious look 





He ey’d the ftranger, and imperious fpoke. 

The good old proverb how this pair fulfil ! 
One rogue ıs ufner to another fill. 2 2% 
Heav’n with a fecret principle indu’d 
Mankind, to feek their own fimilitude. 

Where goes the fwine-herd wath that ill-look’d 
gueít ? 
That giant-glutton, dreadful at a feaft! 2c6 
Full many a poft have thofe broad fhoulders 
worn, 
From ev’ry great man’s gate repuls’d with fcorn ; 
To no brave prize afpir’d the worthlefs fwain, 
"Twas but for {craps he afk’d, and afk’d in vain. 
J. 258. To no brave prize afpir’d the worthlefi fwain, 
Twas but for feraps he afd, and afk'd in vain.] 


Pacier is verv fingular in her interpretation of this paffage ° 
fhe imazines it has a reference to the games pradtifed amongzit 
the Suitors, and to the rewards of the victors, which were 
ufually Tripods arid beautiful captives. $ Thinkeft thou (faye 
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To beg, than work, he better underftands ; 260 
Or we perhaps might take him off thy hands. 


s< Melanthius ) that this beggar will obtain the victory in our 
‘* fports, and that they will give him as the reward of his va- 
«< lour, fome beautiful flave, or fome precious Tripod?” But 
in omer there is nothing that gives the leaft countenance to 
this explication: he thus literally fpeaks: this fellow by going 
Jrom dsor to door will meet with corre€tion, while he begs meanly 
for a few feraps, not for things of price, fuch as a captive or Tri- 
pod. Luffathius explains it.as fpoken in contempt of Us/ffes ; 
that he appears to be fuch a vile perfon, as to have no ambi- 
tion or hope to expect any thing better than a few fcraps, 
nor to afpire to the rewards of nobler ftramgers, fuch as cap- 
tives or l ripods. “Axoas, fays the fame Author, are the mi- 
nuteft crumbs of brca, opsmegéraros Jupo. I am perfuaded, 
that the Reader will fubfcribe to the judgment of E£u/fathius, 
if he confiders the conflruclion, and that dogas and 2éCrtas are 
governed by airiw» as effe€tually as axéas;, and therefore muft 
refer to the fame <2ét of begging, not of claiming by victory in 
the games; airigv» is not a word that can here exprefs a re- 
ward, but only a charity: befides, would it not be abfurd to 
fay that a Beggar gocs from door to door afking alms, and 
not rewards beitowed upon victors in publick exercifes ? The 
words morajes @rics Make the fenfe general, they denote the 
lire of a beggar, which is to go from door to door, and con- 
feguently they ought not to be confined folely to the Suitors, 
and if not, they can have no reference to any games, or to 
any rewards beftowed upon fuch occafions. Befides, it is 
{fcarce to be conceived that Ailelanthius could think this beggar 
capable of being admitted into the company, much lefs into 
the diverfion of the Suitois, who were all perfons of high 
birth and Station. It is true, Jib. xxi. Ulyffes is permitted to 
try the bow, but this is through the peculiar grace of Tele- 
machus, who knew the Beggar to be UA/fes 5 and entircly cons 
trary te their injunctions. 


I 3 
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For any office could the flave be good, 
To cleanfe the fold, or help the kids to food, 
If any labour thofe big joints could learn; 264 
Some whey, to wafh his bowels, he might earn. 
To cringe, to whine, his idle hands to {pread, 
Is all, by which that gracelefs maw is fed. 
Yet hear me! if thy impudence but dare 
Approach yon’ walls, I prophecy thy fare: 
Dearly, full dearly fhalt thou buy thy bread 270 
With many a footftool thund’ring at thy head. 
He thus: nor infolent of word alone, 
Spurn’d with his ruftick heel his King unknown ; 
Spurn’d, but not mov’d: he, like a pillar {tood, 
Nor ftirr’d an inch, contemptuous, from the 
road : 275 
Doubtful, or with his ftaff to {trike him dead, 
Or greet the pavement with his worthlefs head. 


From this paflage we may correct an errour in He/ychius : 
žes (Tays he) are yurxines sg téms: the fentence is evidently 
maimed, for Hefychius undoubtedly thus wrote it, dopes gtiai.; 
Ayorlas, for thus (adds he) /2:mer ufes it: 


ag 2S = 


That is (fays Hefycius ) rs yuruimace ras Telmoce;, referring to this 
yere of the One. 
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Short was that doubt ; to quell his rage inur’d, 
The Hero ftdod felf-conquer’d, and endur’d. 
But hateful of the wretch, Eumaus heav’d 280 
His hands obtefting, and this pray’r conceiv’d. 
Daughters of Jove! who from th’ etherial 
bow’rs 

Defcend to {well the fprings, and feed the flow’rs! 
Nymphs of this fountain! to whofe facred names 


Our rural viétims mount in blazing flames! 28 5 


¥. 279. The Hero flood felf-conquer’d, and endur’d.| Homer 
excellently fuftains the charaéter of Ul;/fes ; he is a man of pa- 
tience, and matter of all his paffions ; he is here mifufed by one 
of his own fervants, yet is fo far from returning the injury, that 
he ftifles the fenfe of it, without {peaking one word: it is 
true he is defcribed as having a confliét in his Soul; but this 
is no derogation to his character: not to feel like a man is In- 
fenfibility, not virtue ; but to reprefs the emotions of the 
heart, and keep them within the bounds of moderation, this 
argues wifdom, and turns an injury into a virtue and glory. 
‘There is an excellent contraft between the benevolent Eumeus 
and the infolent A¢elanthius. Eunveus refents the Outrage of 
«Velanthius more then Ufffés ; he is moved with indignation, 
but how does he exprefs it? not by railing, but by an appeal 
to Heaven in a prayer: a conduét worthy to be imitated in 
more enlightened ages. “The word ayratec nere bears a pecu- 
liar fignification ; it does not imply Volupruoufnefs as ufually, 
but Pride, and means that Ui fes would fpoil his haughty airs, 
if he fhould ever return : this interpretation agrees with what 
follows, where Enmeus reproaches him for defpifing his rural 
charge, and afpiring to politenefs, or, as we expre{s it, to be 
a Man of the Town. 


I 4 
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To whom Us/fes piety preferr’d 
The yearly firftlings of his flock, and herd ;- 
Succeed my wilh; your votary reftore: 
Oh be fome God his convoy to our fhore! 
Due pains fhall punifh then this flave’s offence, 
And humble all his airs of infolence, 29! 
Who proudly ftalking, leaves the herds at large, 
Commences courtier, and neglects his charge. 

What mutters he? (Mc/anthius fharp rejoins) 
This crafty mifcreant big with dark defigns? 295 
The day fhall come ; nay, tis. already near, 
When flave ! to fell thee at a price too dear, 
Mutt be my care; and hence tranfport thee o'er, 
(A load and {candal to this happy fhore.) 
Oh ! that as furely great Apollo's dart, 3ce 
Or fome brave Suitor’s fword, might pierce the 

heart 

Of the proud fon ; as that we ftand this hour 
In lafting fafety from the father’s pow’r. 

So {poke the wretch; but fhunning farther fray, 
-Turn’d his proud ftep, and left them on their 


way. 305 
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Straight to the feaftful palace he repair’d, 


Familiar enter’d, and the banquet fhar’d 5 
Beneath Eurymachus, his patron lord, 
He took his place, and Plenty heap’d the board. 

Meantime they heard, foft-circling in the fíky, 
Sweet Airs afcend, and heav’nly minftrelfie ; 311 
(For Phemius to the Lyre attun’d the ftrain :) 
Uh ffes hearken’d, then addreft the fwain. 

Well may this Palace admiration claim, 
Great, and refpondent to the mafter’s fame! 315 
Stage above ítage th’ imperial ftrućture ftands, 
Holds the chief honours and the town commands: 
High walls and battlements the courts inclofe, 


And the {trong gates defy a hoít of foes. 








+. 308. Beneath Eurymachus He took his place, Tt 
We may gather from hence the truth of an obfervation for- 
meriy made, That Avclanthius, Eumaus, &c. were perfons of 
diftinétion, and their offices pofts of honour: we fce Afelan- 
thius, who had charge of the Goats of Ut ffes, is a companion 
for Princes. 

‘The reafon why Ad¢c/anthius in particular affociates himf{clf 
with Eurvmarctus is; an intrigue which that Prince holds with 
Melartho his fitter, as appears from the following Book. There 
is a confederacy and league between them, and we find they 
all fufter condizn punifhment in the end of the Oih fey. 

¥. 318. High walls and battiements, &c.] We have here a 
very particular draught or plan of the palace of Uffes; it is 
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Far other cares its dwellers now employ: 320 

The throng’d affembly, and the feaft of joy: 

I fee the fmokes of facrifice afpire, 

And hear (what graces ev’ry feaft) the Lyre. 
Then thus Eumaeus. Judge we which were 

beft ; 

Amidit yon’ revellers a fudden gueft aar 

Chufe you to mingle, while behind I ftay ? 

Or I firft ent’ring introduce the way ? 

Wait for a {pace without, but wait not long ; 

This is the houfe of violence.and wrong : 

Some rude infult thy rev’rend age may bear; 330 

For like their lawlefs lords, the fervants are. 
Juft is, oh friend! thy caution, and addreft 

(Reply’d the Chief) to no unheedful breatt ; 


a kind of caftle, at once defigned for ftrength and magnifi- 
cence : this we may gather from iwmordiccaro, which Hefychius 
explains by isiprndicas, iwCixas, not eafily to be furmounted, 
er forced by arms. 

Homer artfully introduces Ufjfes ftruck with wonder at the 
beauty of the palace; this is done to confirm Eymeus in the 
opinion that UA/es is really the Beggar he appears to be, and 
a perfect ftranger among the /thacans : thus alfo when he com- 
plains of hunger, he {peaks the language of a Beggar, as Enfla- 
fuzus remarks, to perfuade Eumaus that he takes his journey 
to the Court, to'cly out of want and hunger, 
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The wrongs and injuries of bafe mankind 

Frefh to my fenfe, and always in my mind. 335 
The bravely-patient to no fortune yields ; 

On rolling oceans, and in fighting fields, 

Storms have I paft, and many a ftern debate ; 
And now in humbler fcene fubmit to Fate. 
What cannot Want? the beft the will expofe, 340 
And I am learn’d in all her train of woes; 

She fills with naytes, hofts, and loud alarms 

The fea, the land, and fhakes the world with 


arms ! 


Thus, near the gates conferring as they drew, 
Argus, the Dog his antient mafter knew; 345 


>. 345. Argus, the Dog his antient mafter knew, &c.] This 
whole Epifode has fallen under the ridicule of the Criticks ; 
NMonfieur Perault’s in particular: ** The Dunghill before the 
‘© Palace (fays that Author) is more proper for a Peafant than 
‘< a King; and it is beneath the dignity of Poetry to defcribe 
s the Dog Argus almoft devoured with vermin.” It muft be 
allowed, that fuch a familiar Epifode could not have been pro- 
perly introduced into the Zad : it is writ in a nobler {tyle, and 
diftinguifhed by a boldnefs of fentiments and diétion ; where- 
as the Ody//ey defcends to the Familiar, and is calculated more 
for common than heroick life. What Hemer fays of Argus is 
very natural, and I do not know any thing more beautiful or 
more aficcting in the whole Pocm: I dare appeal to every per- 
fon’s judgment, if Argus be not as juftly and properly repre- 
fented, as the nobleft figure in it. It is certain that the ver- 
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He, not unconfcious of the voice, and tread, 
Lifts to the found his ear, and rears his head ; 
Bred by U4/fes, nourifhed at his board, 

But ah! not fated long to pleafe his Lord! 








To him, his fwiftnefs and his ftrength were vain; 
The voice of Glory call'd him o'er the main. 351 
“Till then in ev'ry filvan chace renown’d, 

With Argus, Argus, rang the woods around ; 
With him the youth purfu’d the goat or fawn, 
Or trac’d the mazy leveret o'er the lawn. Tes 
Now left to man’s ingratitude-he lay, 

Unhous’d, neglected in the publick way ; 


min which Homer mentions would debafe our Poetry, but in 
the Greek that very word is noble and fonorous, Kevopaision : 
but how is the objection concerning the Dunghill to be an- 
fwered ? We muft have recourfe to the fimplicity of manners 
amongft the Antients, who thought nothing mean that was of 
ufe to life. Jthaca was a barren Country, full of Rocks and 
Mountains, and owed its fertility chiefly to cultivation, and 
for this reafon fuch circumftantial cares were neceflary. It is 
true fuch a defcription now is more proper for a Peafant than 
2 King, but antiently it was no difgrace for a King to per- 
form with his own hands, what is now lIcft only to Peafants. 
We read of a Dictator taken from the plough, and why may 
not a King as well manure his field as plough it, -without re- 
ceding from his dignity? Virgi? has put the fame thing into a 
Precept : 
«c. Ne faturare fimo pingui pudeat fola.” 
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And where on heaps the rich manure was {pread, 
Obfcene with Reptiles, took his fordid bed. 

He knew his Lord; he Knew, and {trove to 

meet ; 360 

In vain he ftrove, to crawl, and kifS his feet ; 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes 
Salute his mafter, and confefs his joys. 
Soft pity touch’d the mighty mafter’s foul ; 
` Adown his cheek a tear unbidden ftole, 365 


$. 361. In vain he ftrove, to crawl, and kifo his feet.] It may 
feem that this circumftance was inferted cafually, or at leaft 
only to fhew the age and infirmity of Argus: but there is a 
further intent init: if the Dog had ran to U/y/fes and fawned 
upon him, it would have raifed a ftrong fufpicion in Eumeus 
that he was not fuch a ftranger to the Jthacans as he pretend- 
ed, but fome perfon in difguife; and this might have occa- 
fioned an unfeafonable difcovery. Eu/fathius. 

y. 364. Soft pity touch’d the mighty mafter’s foul.] 1 confefs 
myfelf touched with the tendernefs of thefe tears in U//es; I 
would willingly think that they proceed from a better princi- 
ple than the weaknefs of human nature, and are an inftance 
of a rcally virtuous, and compaffionate difpofition. 


e — ayabo g aedaxcves ardrs5. 


Good men are eafi'y moved te Tears: in my judgment Uhffès ap- 
pears snore amiable while he weeps over his faithful Dog, than 
when he drives an army of enemies before him : That fhews 
him to bea great Hero, This a good Man. It was undoubt- 
edly an inftance of an exccllent difpofition in one of the Fa- 
thers who prayed for the Grace of Tears. 





Stole unperceiv’d; he turn’d his head and dry’d 

The drop humane: then thus impaffion’d cry’d. 
What noble beaft in this abandon’d ftate 

Lies here all helplefs at Uy fes gate ? 

His bulk and beauty fpeak no vulgar praife; 370 

If, as he feems, he was in better days, 

Some care his Age deferves : or was he priz’d 

For worthlefs beauty ! therefore now defpis’d ? 

Such dogs, and men there are, meer things of 


{tate, 374. 
And always cherifh’d by their friends, the Great. 


— — _—— ~— * molliffima corda 
“< Humano generi dare fe natura fatetur, 
“© Quæ lachrymas dedit ; hæc noftri pars optima fenfus.’” 
Juv. Sat. xv. 
And Dryden, 
Fach gentle mind the foft infe€tion felt, 
For richeft metals are moft apt to melt. 
¥. 374- Such dogs, and men there are, meer things cf flate, 
And always cherifh’d by their friends, the Great.] 
It isin the Greek Gvaxrts, or Kings ; but the word is not to be 
taken in too ftriét a fenfe ; it implies al perfens of diftinétion, 
Or oixedioxétras, like the word Rex ia Horace. 
s Regibus hic mos eft ubi equos mercantur.’” 


And Regine in Terence (as Dacier obferves) is ufed in the fame 
manner. 

— — “ Funuchum porrò dixti velle te: 

s Quia fol utuntur his regine.” 
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Not Argus fo, (Eumaus thus rejoin’d) 
But ferv’d a mafter of a nobler kind, 
Who never, never fhall. behold him more ! 
Long, long. fince perifh’d on a diftant fhore ! 
Oh had you feen him, vig’rous, bold and young, 
Swift as a {tag, and asa lion ftrong; 381 
Him no fell Savage on the plain withftood, 
None ’{cap’d him, bofom’d in the gloomy wood; 
His eye how piercingy and his {cent how true, 
To winde the vapour in the tainted dew! 385 
Such, when U% és left his natal coaft ; 
Now years un-nerve him, and his lord is loft ! 
The women keep the gen’rous creature bare, 
A {leek and idle race is all their care: 
The mafter gone, the fervants what reftrains? 
Or dwells Humanity where riot reigns ? 391 
Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a flave, takes half his worth away. - 


$. 392. — — — — Whatever day 
_ Makes man a flave, takes half his worth away.] 


This is a very remarkable fentence, and commonly found to be 
true. Longinus in his enquiry into the decay of human wit, 
quotes it. ‘* Servitude, be it never fo juftly eftablifhed, is a 
“ kind of prifon, wherein the foul fhrinks in fome meafure, 
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This faid, the honeft herdfiman ftrode before : 
The mufing Monarch paufes at the door: . 395 
The Dog whom Fate had granted to behold . 
His Lord, when twenty tedious years had roll’d, 
Takes a laft look, and having feen him, dies; 


So clos’d for ever faithful Argus’ eyes! 


æ and diminifhes by conftraint: it has the fame effeét with 
“* the boxes in which dwarfs are inclofed, which not only 
** hinder the body from its growth, but make it Iefs by the 
< conftriction. It is obfervable imac all the great Orators 
«c flourifhed in Republicks, and indeed what is there that 
«c raifes the fouls of great men more thar Liberty? In other 
« governments men commonly become inttead of Orators, 
« pompous flatterers : a man born irr fervitude may be ca- 
«c pable of other fciences; but no flave can ever be an Orz2- 
s tor; for while the mind is depreft and broken by flavery, 
sc it will never dare to think or fay any thing bold and noble ; 
«© all the vigour evaporates, and it remains as it were confined 
«c ina prifon.” Etiam fera animalia, fi claufa tencas, virtutis 
oblivifeuntur. “Tacit. Hift. lib. iv. 

Thefe verfes are quoted in Plata, lid. vi. de legibus, but 
fomewhat differently from our editions. 


“Huicu yae Te 18 caoropeiceras exytoma Cede 


2 A ~ ar s7 ` 
Asopwy B5 ay on, &C. 


However this aphorifm is to be underftood only generally, not 
univerfally : Humaus who utters it is an inftance to the con- 
trary, who retains his virtue in a ftate of fubjcéltion; and Pato 
{peaks to the fame purpofe, aflerting that fome flaves have been 
found of fuch virtue as to be preferred to a fonor brother; and 
have often preferved their mafters and thcir families. 

¥. 399- So clos’d for ever faithful Argus’ eyes!) Tt has been 
a quteftion what occafioned the ccath of Argus, at the inttant 
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And now Telemachus, the firft of all, 400 
Obferv’d Zumaus ent’ring in the hall ; 
Diftant he faw, acrofs the fhady Dome; 
Then gave a fign, and beckon’d him to come: 
There ftood an empty feat, where late was plac’d 
In order due, the {teward of the feaft, 405 
(Who now was bufied carving round the board) 
Eumaus took, and plac’d it near his Lord. 
Before him inftant was the banquet {pread, 
And the bright bafket pild with loaves of bread. 
Next came Ukjes, lowly at the door, 419 
A figure defpicable, old, and poor, 
In fqualid vefts with many a gaping rent, 
Propt on a ftaff, and trembling as he went. 
he faw Uhffes: Euftathius imputes it to the joy he felt at the 
fight of his mafter. But there has another obje&tion been 
ftarted againft Homer, for afcribing fo long a life as twenty 
years to Argus, and that dogs never furpafs the fifteenth year ; 
but this is an errour ; Ariffotle affirms, that fome dogs live two 
and twenty, and other Naturalifts fubfcribec to his judgment. 
Euftathius tells us, that other writers agree, that fome dogs 
live twenty-four years. Pliny thus writes, Canes Laconici vie 
vunt annis-denis, famina duodenis; cetera venera quindecim an= 
nos, aliquando viginti. Madam Dacier mentions fome of her 
own knowkedge that lived twenty-three years ; and the Tran- 


flator, not to fall fhort of thefe illuftrious examples, has known 
one that died at twenty-two big with puppies. 


VOL. IV. K 
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Then, refting on the threfhold of the gate, 
Againft a cyprefs pillar lean’d his weight; *°415 
(Smooth’d by the workman to a polifh’d plain) 
The thoughtful fon beheld, and call’d his fwain : 
Thefe viands, and this bread, Eumeus! bear, 


And let yon’ mendicant our plenty fhare : 





Then let him circle round the Suitors board, 420 
And try the bounty of each gracious lord. 
Bold let him afk, encourag’d thus by me; 
How ill, alas !-do want and fhame agree ? 


¥. 423. How tll, alas! do want and fhame agree f] We are 
not to imagine that Homer is here recommending immodetty ; 
but to underftand him as fpeaking of a decent affurance, in 


oppofition to a faulty fhame or bafhfulnefs. The verfe in the 
Greek is remarkable. 


Abas Ò öx ayaba nexgnpirw arde meoin. 
A períon of great learning has obferved that there is a tauto- 
logy in the three laft words; in a beggar that wants: as if the 
very notion of a beggar did not imply want. Indeed Pato, 
who cites this verfe in his Charmides, ufes another word in- 
ftead of mpi, and inferts wagas. Hefiod likewife, who makes 
ufe of the fame line, inftead of werthn reads xouits, which 
would almoft induce us to believe that they thought there 
was a tautology in Homer. It has therefore been conjectured, 
that the word wpcixhs fhould be inferted in the place of eet; 
I am forry that the conftrućtion will not allow it; that word 
is of the mafculine gender, and dya$} which is of the feminine 
. Capnot agree with it. We may indecd tubftitute dya0&, and 
then the fenfe will be ba/bfulne/s is no good petitioner for a beg- 
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His lord’s command the faithful fervant bears; 
The feeming beggar anfweérs with his pray'rs. 
Bleft be Zelemachus ! in ev'ry deed 426 
Infpire him Jove! in ev'ry wifh fucceed ! 

This faid, the portion from his fon convey’d 
With {miles receiving on his {crip he lay’d. 429 
Long as the minftrel {wept the founding wire, 
He fed, and ceas’d when filence held the lyre. 
Soon as the Suitors from the banquet rofe, 


Minerva prompts the Man of mighty woes 


gar ; but this muft be done without authority. We muf there- 
fore thus underftand Homer; ** Too much modefty is not 
« good for a poor man, who lives by begging,” œsúdn; and 
this folution clears the verfe from the tautclogv, for a man 
may be in want, and not be a beygar; or (as /ismer ex- 
prefies it) xexenuir@, and yet not cgzixins. 

¥. 4.33. Minerva prompts, &c.] This is a circumftance that 
occurs almoft in every book of the O.4#A/%y, and Pallas has 
been thought to mean no more than the inherent wifdom of 
Uljfjes, which guides all his actions upon all emergencies : 
it is not impoffible but the Poet might intend to inculcate, that 
the wifdom of man is the gift of Heaven, anda bleffing from 
the Gods. But thenis it not a derogation to UA Fs, to think no- 
thing but what the Goddefs dic€tates? and a reftraint of human 
liberty, to act folely by the impulfe of a Deity? Frw'arch in 
his life of Corzc/lanus excellently folves this difficultv ; « Men 
<< (obferves that Author) are ready to cenfure and detrife the 
«t Poet, as if he deftroyed the ufe of reafon, and the freedom 
‘¢ of their choice, by continually afcribing every fugeettion 
“ of heart to the influence of a Goddefs : whereas he ine 
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To tempt their bounties with a fuppliant’s art, 


And learn the gen’rous from th’ ignoble heart ; 


<< troduces a Deity not to take away the liberty of the will, 
‘<< but as moving it to act with freedom; the Deity does not 
“© work in us the inclinations, but only offers the object to 
<< our minds, from whence we conceive the impulfe, and 
« form our refolutions.” However thefe influences do not 
make the action involuntary, but only give a beginning to 
{poritaneous operations ; for we muft either remove God from 
all manner of caufality, or confefs that he invifibly affifts us 
by a fecret co-operation. For it is abfurd to imagine that 
the help he lends us, confifts in fafhioning the poftures of the 
body, or dire€ting the corporeal motions : but in influencing 
our fouls, and exciting the inward faculties into action by 
fecret impulfes from above ; or, on the contrary, by raifing 
an averfion in the foul, to reftrain us from action. It is true 
in ordinary affairs of life, in matters-that are brought about 
by the ordinary way of reafon, Hcmer afcribes the execution 
of them to h::man performance, and frequently reprefents his 
Heroes calling a council in their own breafts, and acting ac- 
cording to the dictates of reafon: but in actions unaccount- 
ably daring, of a tranfcendent nature, there they are faid to 
be carried away by a divine impulfe or enthufiafm, and it is 
no longer human reafon, but a God that influences the foul. 

I have already obferved, that Homer makes ule of Machines 
fometimes merely for ornament ; this place is an inftance cf 
it: here is no action of an uncommon nature performed, and 
yet Pallas dire&ts Ubffes : Plutarch very juftly obferves, that 
whenever the Heroes of Homer execute any prodigious ex- 
ploit of valour, he centinually introduces a Deity, who affifts 
in the performance of it; but it is alfo true, that to fhew the 
dependance of man upon the affiftance of Heaven, he fre- 
quently afcribes the common dictates of wifdom to the God- 
defs of it. If we take the aét here infpired by A/imerva, as it 
lies nakedly in Hemer, it is no more than a bare command 
vo beg ; an act, that needs not the wifdom of a Goddefs to 
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(Not but his foul, refentful as humane, 4.36 
Dooms to full vengeance all th’ offending train) 


With {peaking eyes, and voice of plaintiff found, 
Humble he moves, imploring all around. 


command: but we are to underftand it as a direction to 
Ulyffes how to behave before the Suitors upon his firft appear- 
ance, how to carry on his difzuife fo artfully as to prevent all 
fufpicions, and take his meafures fo effectually as to work his 
own rc-eftablifhment : in this light, the command becomes 
worthy of a Goddefs : the act of begging is only the method 
by which he carries on his defign; the confeguence of it is 
the main point in view, namely, the Suitors deftruétion. The 
reft is only the ftratagem, by which he obtains the victory. 
¥. 435. And learn the gen’rous from th’ ignoble heart : 
(Net but bis foul, refentful as humane, 


Dooms to full vengeance ail th’ offending train ).] 
A fingle virtue, or act of humanity, is not a fufficient atone- 
ment for a whole life of infolence and oppreffion ; fo that al- 
though fome of the Suitors fhould be found lefs guilty than 
the reft, yet they are ftill too guilty to deferve impunity. 


¥. 438. With [peaking eyes, and voice of plaintive found, 
Humble he moves, &c.] 





Homer inferts this particularity to fhew the complying nature 
of Uses in all fortunes; he is every where qoaureor®-, it is 
his diftinguifhing character in the firít verfe of the Ody/fey, 
and it is vilible in every part of it. He is an artift in the trade 
of begging, as Eu/fathius obferves, and knows how to become 
the loweft, as well the higheft ftation. 

#domer adds, that the Suitors were {truck with wonder at 
the fight of U4/fes. “That is (fays Euffathius) becaufe they 
never had before feen him in /thaca, and concluded him to 
be a foreigner. But I rather think it is a compliment zmer 
pays to his Hero to reprefent his port ard figure to be fuch, 
as though a beggar, ftruck them with aftonifhment. 
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ue proud feel pity, and relief beftow, 440 


With {fuch an image touch’d of human woe$ 
Enquiring all, their wonder they confefs, 
And eye the man, majeftick in diftrefs. 
While thus they gaze and queftion with their 
eyes, 
The bold Melanthius to their thought replies. 445 
My Lords! this ftranger of gigantick port 
The good Eumcus ufher’d to your court. 
Full well I mark’d the features of his face, 
Tho’ all unknown his clime, or noble race. 
And is this prefent, fwineherd! of thy 
hand? 450 
Bring {ft thou thefe vagrants to infeft the land ? 
(Returns Antincus with retorted eve) 
Objects uncouth! to check the genial joy. 
Enough cf thefe our court already grace, 
Of giant ftomach, and of famifh’d face. 
Such guefts Exmzus to his country brings, 
To fhare our feaft, and lead the life of Kings. 
To whom the hofpitable {wain rejoin d : 


Thy paffion, Prince, belies thy knowing mind. 


455 
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Who calls, from diftant nations to his own, 460 

The poor, diftinguifh’d by their wants alone? 

Round the wide world are fought thofe men 
divine 

Who publick ftractures raife, or who defign ; 

Thofe to whofe eyes the Gods their ways reveal, 

Or blefs with falutary arts to heal; 46¢ 

But chief to Poets fuch refpect belongs, 

By rival nations courted for their fongs ; 

Thefe States invite and mighty Kings admire, 

Wide as the fan difplays his vital fire. 

It is not fo with Want! how few that feed 470 

A wretch unhappy, merely for his need ? 

Unjuft to me and all that ferve the ftate, 

To love Usyfes is to raife thy hate. 

%.462. Round the wide world are fought thofe men divine, &c.T 
This is an evidence of the great honour antiently paid to per- 
fons eminent in mechanick arts: the architeét, and publick 
artifans, dyweyot, are joined with the Prophet, Phyfician, and 
Poet, who were efteemed almoit with a religious veneration, 
and looked upon as publick bleffings. Honour was antiently 
given to men in proportion to the benefits they brought to fo- 
ciety: a ufelefs great man is a burthen to thc earth, while the 


meaneft artifan is beneficial to his fellow-creatures, and ufe- 
ful in his generation. 
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For me, fuffice the approbation won 
Of my great miftrefs, and her God-like fons 475 
To him Felemackus. No more incenfe 
The man by nature prone to infolence : 
Injurious minds juft anfwers but provoke — 
Then turning to Antinous, thus he fpoke. 
‘Thanks to thy care! whofe abfolute command 
Thus drives the ftranger from our court and 
land. 431 
Heav’n blefs its owner with a better mind ! 
From envy free, to charity inclin’d. 
This both Pexe/cpe and I afford: 
Then, Prince ! be bounteous of U//es’ board. 
To give another’s is thy hand fo flow? 4.86 
So much more {weet, to fpoil, than to beftow ? 
Whence, great Telemachus! this lofty {train ? 
(Antinous cries with infolent difdain) 
Fortions like mine if ev’ry fuitor gave, 490 
Our walls this twelvemonth fheuld not fee the 
flave. 
He fpoke, and lifting high above the board 
His pond’rous footftool, fhook it at his lord. 
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The reft with equal hand conferr’d the bread; 
He fill’d his fcrip, and to the threfhold fped ; 
But firft before Antinous ftopt, and faid. 496 
Beftow my friend ! thou doft not feem the worft 
Of all the Greeks, but Prince-like and the firft; 
Then as in dignity, be firít in worth, 

And I fhall praife thee thro’ the boundlefs earth. 
Once I enjoy’d in luxury of ftate 501 
Whate’er gives man the envy’d name of Great ; 


¥:497- Beffow my friend! &c. |] Ulyffes here acts witha prudent 
diffimulation ; he pretends not to have underitood the irony 
of Antinsus, nor to nave obferved his preparation to ftrike hirn: 
and therefore proceeds as if he apprehended no danger. This 
at once fhews the patience of Uiffes, who is inured to fuffer- 
ings, and gives a foundation for the punifhment of Antinous in 
the conclufion of the Ody//ey. 

It is obfervable, that Us/fes gives his own Hiftory in the 
fame words as in the fourteenth book, yet varics from it in 
the conclufion ; he there {poke to Eumæus, and Aum:eus is 
here prefent, and hears the ftory : how 1s it then that he does 
not obferve the falfification of U/yf//es, and conclude him to be 
an impoftor? £u/?athius labours for an anfwer ; he imagines 
that Eumæus was inadvertent, or had forgot the former relation, 
and yet aflerts that the reafon why Uffes tells the fame Hiftory 
in part to -fatinous, proceeds from a fear of detection in Eu- 
swnzeus. E would rather imagine that U///es makes tiie devia- 
tion, tru‘ting to the judgment of Aumaus, who migaut con- 
clude that there was fome good reafon why he forbcavs to let 
Antinous into the full Hiftory of his life ; efpecially, hecaufe 
he was an enemy beth to Uh fes and Lvmens : ne mire there- 
fore eafily reflect, that the difference of his ftory .:ofe from 
prudence and defign, rather than froin impofture and talfhood, 





Wealth, fervants, friends, were mine in better 
days ; 

And hofpitality was then my praife ; 

In ev’ry forrowing foul I pour’d delight, 50S 

And poverty ftood {miling in my fight. 





But Jove, all-governing, whofe only will 





Determines Fate, and mingles good with ill, 


Sent me (to punifh my purfuit of gain) 






With roving pirates o'er th’ egyptian main: 510 
By ‘Egvpt’s filver flood our fhips we moor ; 





Our {pies commiffion’d ftraight the coaft ex- 
plore ; 

But impotent of mind, with lawlefs will 

The country ravage, and the natives kill. 

The fpreading clamour to their city flies, 515 

And horfe and foot in mingled tumult rife : 

The red'ning dawn reveals the hoftile fields 

Horrid with briftly fpears, and gleaming fhields: 

Jove thunder’d on their fide : our guilty head } 

We turn’d to flight ; the gath’ring vengeance | 
{pread 520 

On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lay dead. j © 
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Some few the foes in fervitude detain ; 
Death all exchang’d for bondage and for pain! 
Unhappy me a Cyprian took a-board, 
And gave to Dmetor, Cyprus’ haughty Lord: 525 
Hither, to {cape his chains, my courfe I fteer 
Still curft by fortune, and infulted here! 

To whom Antinous thus his rage expreft. 
What God has plagu’d us with this gormand 

gueft ? 

Unlefs at diftance, wretch! thou keep behind, 
Another Ifle, than Cyprus more unkind; 531 
Another Ægypt, fhalt thou quickly find. 


Y. 525. And gave to Dmetor, Cyprus’ haughty Lord.) We 
are not to fearch too exactly into hiftorick truth among the 
hctions of Poetry; but it is very probable that this Dymetor 
was really King of Cyprus. Eufłathius is of this opinion ; but 
it may be objected, that Cinyras was King of Cyprus in the 
time of U/y/fes. Thus #4. xi. Iliad. 


The beaming Cuirafs next adorn’d his breaft ; 
The fame which once King Cinyras poffett ; 

‘The fame of Greece, and her afflembled hoft, 
Had reach’d that Monarch on the Cyprian coait. 


The anfwer is, there were almoft twenty years elapfed fince 
the mention of this breaft-plate of Cinyras; this Kine there- 
fore being dead, Dymetor poffeft the Cyprian throne. 

y. 532. Ansther FExypt, Sc.) This paffage is a full demot- 
{tration that the country was called Ægypt in the days of //-- 
mer, as well as the river Nilus; for in the fpecch he utes 
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From all thou beg’ft, a bold audacious flave ; 
Nor all can give fo much as thou canft crave. 
Nor wonder I, at fuch profufion fhown ; 535 
Shamelefs they give, who give what’s not their 
own. 
The Chief, retiring. Souls like that in thee, 
Ill {uit fuch forms of grace and dignity. 
Nor will that hand to utmoft need afford 
The {malleft portion of a wafteful board, 540 
Whoie luxury whole patrimonies fweeps, 
Yet itarving Want, amıdít the riot, weeps. 
The naughty Suitor with refentment burns, 
And fow’rly fmiling, this reply returns. 
Take that, ere yet thou quit this princely) 
throng : 545 L 
And dumb for ever be thy fland’rous tongue ! 
He faid, and high the whirling tripod flung. J 
His ihoulder-blade receiv’d th’ ungentle fhock ; 


He ftood, and mov’d not, like a marble rock ; 


Alyerhs in the mafculine gender to denote the river, and here 
he calls it mixg Atyurioy in the feminine, to fhew that he fpeaks 
of the country: the former word agrecing with wérayuo, the 
latter with yaix 
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But fhook his thoughtful head, nor more com- 

plain’d, 550 

Sedate of foul, his character fuftain’d, 

And inly form’d revenge: then back withdrew ; 

Before his feet the well-fill’d fcrip he threw, 

And thus with femblance mild addreft the crew. 
May what I {peak your princely minds ap- 


prove, 555 
Ye Peers and rivals in this noble love ! 


Not for the hurt I grieve, but for the caufe. 


If, when the fword our country’s quarrel draws, 


¥. 557. Not for the burt I grieve, but for the caufe.] The 
reafoning of U/yffes in the original is not without fome obfcu- 
rity : for how can it be affirmed, that it is no great affliction 
to have our property invaded, and to be wounded in the de- 
fence of it? The beggar who fufiers tor afxing an alms, has 
no injury done him, except the violence offered to his per- 
fon; but it is a double injury, to fufer both in our perfons 
and properties. We muft therefore tuppofe that U/y//es means, 
that the importance of the caufe, when our rights are in- 
vaded, is equal to the danger, and that we ought to {fuffer 
wounds, or even death, in defence of it; and that a brave 
man grieves not at fuch laudable adventures. Or perhaps 
Ulfjes {peaks only with refpect to Antinous, and means that it 
is a greater injury to offer violence to the poor and the ftranger, 
than to perfons of greater fortunes and ftation. 

Exfiathius gives a deeper meaning to the fpeech of Ufs ; 
he applies it to his prefent condition, and it is the fame as if 
he had faid openly ; It would be no great matter if I had been 
wounded in defence of my Palace, and other properties, but te 
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Or if defending what is juftly dear, 
From Mars impartial fome broad wound we 
bear ; 560 
The gen’rous motive dignifies the fcar. J 
But for mere want, how hakd to fuffer wrong? 
Want brings enough of other ills along ! 
Yet if injuftice never be fecure, 
If fiends revenge, and Gods affert the poor, 565 
Death {hall lay low the proud aggreflor’s head, 
And make the duft Antinous’ bridal bed. 
Peace wretch! and eat thy bread without 
offence, 
(The Suitor cry’d) or force fhall drag thee hence, 
Scourge thro’ the publick ftreet, and caft thee 
there, 570 
A mangled carcafe for the hounds to tear. 
His furious deed the gen’ral anger mov’d, 
All, ev’n the worf{t, condemn’d: and fome re- 


prov'd. 


fuffer only for afking an alms, this is a deep affliction. So that 
Ulyffes {peaks in general, but intends his own particular con- 
dition ; and the import of the whole is, I grieve to fuffer, not 
upon any weighty account, but only for being poor and hun- 


Bry: 
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5 
Was ever chief for wars like thefe renown’d? 
Ill fitsethe {tranger and the poor to wound. 574 
Unbleft thy hand ! if in this low difguife 
Wander, perhaps, {fome inmate of the {kies ; 
They (curious oft’ of mortal aétions) deign 
In forms like thefe, to round the earth and main, 
Juft and unjuft recording in their mind, 580 
And with fure eyes infpecting all mankind. 
Telemachus abforpt in thought fevere, 
Nourifh’d deep anguifh, tho’ he {hed no tear ; 


¥. 578. They (curious oft? of human aétions) &c.] We have 
already obferved, that it was the opinion of the antients, that 
the Gods frequently aflumed an human fhape. Thus Ovid 
of ‘Jupiter. 
— — — — “í Summo delabor Olympo, 
«c Et Deus humanâ luftro fub imagine terras.” 


I refer the Reader to the objections of Plato, mentioned in the 
preceding book. It is obfervable, that Homer puts this re- 
markable truth into the mouth of the Suitors, to fhew that it 
was certain and undeniable, when it is attefted even by fuch 
perfons as had no piety or religion. 


ý. 582. Telemachus — — 
Nourıjb d deep anguifh, tho he fhed xo tear. ] 


This is fpoken with particular judgment; Telemachus is here to 
act the part of a wife man, not of a tender fon; he reftrains 
his tears left they fhould betray his father, it being improbable 
that he fhould weep for a vagabond and beggar. We find he 
has profited by the inftructions of U/y//rs, and praétifes the in- 
unctions given in the former book. 
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But the dark brow of filent forrow fhook : 
While thus his mother to her virgins fpoke. 585 
s On him and his may the bright God of day 

‘© ‘That bafe, inhofpitable blow repay !” 

The nurfe replies: ‘* If Yove*receives my pray'r, 
«© Not one furvives to breathe to-morrow’s air.” 


All, all are foes, and mifchief is their end; 590 





Antinous molt to gloomy death a friend ; 
(Replies the Queen) the ftranger begg’d their 
grace, 
And melting pity foften’d evry face; 
From ev’ry other hand redrefs he found, 
But fell Antinous anfwer’d with a wound. 593 
Amidft her maids thus fpoke the prudent Queen, 
Then bad Eumæus call the Pilgrim in. 
Much of th’ experienc’d man I long to hear, 
If or his certain eye, or lft’ning ear 
— — If {corn infult my reverend age, 
Bear it, my fon; reprefs thy rifing rage. 


If outrag’d, ceafe that outrage to repel, 
Bear it my fon, tho’ thy brave heart rebel. 


Telemachus ftruggles again{t the yearnings of nature, and fhews 
himfelf to be a mafter of his paffions ; he muft therefore be 
thought to exert an act of wifdom, not of infenfibility. 
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Have learn’d the fortunes of my wand’ring 
Lord? 600 
Thus fhe, and good Exmaus took the word. 
A private audience if thy grace impart, 
The ftranger’s words may eafe the royal heart. 
His facred eloquence in balm dittils, 
And the footh’d heart with fecret pleafure fills. 609 
‘Three days have fpent, their beams, three nights 
have run 
Their filent journey, fince his tale begun, 
Onfinifh’d yet; and yet I thirft to hear! 
As when fome heav’n-taught Poet charms the ear, 
(Sufpending forrow with celeftial {train 619 
Breath’d from the Gods to foften human pain) 
Time fteals away with unregarded wing, 
And the foul hears him, tho’ he ceafe to fing. 
Ulyffes late he faw, on Cretan ground, 


(His father’s gueft) for W279’ birth renown’d. 61 | 


y. 615. — -— for Minos’ birth renown’d.] Disdorus Siculus 
thus writes of Adimos : * He was the fon of Jupiter and Eu- 
<< ropa, who was fabled to be carried by a bull, (that is, in 
« a fhip called the bull, or that had the image of a bull 
é carved upon its prow) into Crete: here Minas reigned, and 


VOL. IV. I 
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He now but waits the wind, to waft him o’er 
With boundlefs treafure, from The/protia’s fhore. 
To this the Queen. The wand’rer let me hear, 


While you luxurious race indulge their cheer, 





Devour the grazing ox and brewzing goat, 620 
And turn my gen’rous vintage down their throat. 
For where’s an arm, like thine Ulyffes ! ftrong, 
To curb wild riot and to punifh wrong? 

She fpoke. Telemachus then f{neez’d aloud ; 
Conftrain’d, his noftril echo’d thro’ the crowd. 625 


“< built many Cities: he eftablifhed-many laws among the 
Cretans; he alfo provided a navy, by which he fubdued 
many of the adjacent Iflands. “The expreffion in the Greek 
will tear a twofold fenfe; and implies either, where Minos 
s$ was bor, or where the defcendants of Minos reign; for 
s< Ldomenzus, who governed Crete in the days of Usjfes, was 
“© a defcendant of AZinos, from his fon Deucalion. 

Homer mentions it as an honour to Crete, to have given 
‘Birth to fo great a law-giver as Minos; and it is univerfally 
true, that every great man is an honour to his country : 
Athens did not give reputation to learned men, but learned 
men to Athens. 

$. 624. ‘Telemachus then fneez’d aloud.) Euftathius 
fully explains the nature of this omen; for f{neezing was 
reckoned ominous both by the Greeks and Romans. While 
Penelope uttered thefe words, Telsmachus {neezes ; Penelope 
accepts the omen, and expeéis the words to be verified. The 
original of the veneration paid to fneezing is this: The head 
is the moft facred part of the body, the feat of thought and 
reaion: now the {tneeze coming from the head, the Antients 
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3 
The {miling Queen the happy omen bleft: 
"* So may thefe impious fall, by fate oppreft !” 


looked upon it as a fign or omen, and belicved it to be fent 
by Jupiter; therefore they regarded it with a kind of adora- 
tion: the Reader will have a full idea of the nzture of the 
omen of {neezing here mentioned, from a fingular inftance in 
lib. iii. of Xenophon, in his expedition of Cy: us. ‘enophor 
having ended a fhort fpeech to his foldiers with thefe words, 
wiz. ** We have many reafons to hope for preiervation ;” 
they were {carce uttered, when a certain foldier {neezed: the 
whole army took the omen, and at once paid adoration to the 
Gods ; then Xenophon refuming his difcourfe, preceeded, 
s< Since, my fellow-foldiers, at the mention of our preferva- 
“< tion, Jupiter has fent this omen,” &c. So that Aenophon 
fully explains Homer. 


Sneezing was likewife reckoned ominous by the Romans. 
Thus Catullus, 


«c Hoc ut dixit, Amor finiftra ut ante 
‘© Dextram fternuit approbationem.” 


Thus alfo Propertius, 


< Num tibi nafcenti primis, mea vita, diebus 
*< Aridus argutum fternuit omen amor. 


We find in all thefe inftances that fneezinz was conftantly 
received as a good omen, or a fign of approbation from the 
Gods. In thefe ages we pay an idle fuperftition to fneezing, 
but it is ever looked upon as a bad omen, and we cry God 
blefs you, upon hearing it, as the Greeks in later times faid 
O59. or Zed sõcor. We are told this cuftom arofe trom a mortal 
diftemper that affeéted the head, and threw the patient into 
convulfive ineezings, that occationed his death. 

I will only add fiom £u/fathius, that #icmer expreffes the 
loudnefs of the fneezing, to give a reafon why Peneiope heard 
it, fhe being in an apartment at fome diftance from Tele- 
machus. 


i a 





Then to Eumaus: bring the ftranger, fly! 

And if my queftions meet a true reply, 

Grac’d with a decent robe he fhall retire, 630° 

A gift in feafon which his wants require. 

Thus fpoke Penelope. Euma@us flies 

In duteoue hafte, and to UA/fes cries. 

The Queen invites thee, venerable gueft! 

A fecret inftinct moves her troubled breaft, 635 

Of her long abfent Lord from thee to gain 

Some light, and foothe her fouls eternal 
pain. 

If true, if faithful thou; her grateful mind 

Of decent robes a prefent has defign’d : 

So finding favour in the royal eye, 640 

Thy other wants her fubjećts {hall fupply. 

= Fair truth alone (the patient man reply’d) 

My words fhall dictate, and my lips {hall 
guide. 


_ The fneezing likewife gives us the reafon why Penelope 
immediately commands Eumacus to introduce the beggar into 
her prefence: the omen gave .her hopes to hear of U/sifes ; 
fhe faw the beggar was. a ftranger, and a traveller, and 
therefore expected he might be able to give her fome in- 
formation. 
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To him, to me, one common lot was givn, 

In equal woes, alas! involv’d by heav’n. 645 

Much of his fates I know; but check’d by fear 

I ftand: the hand of violence is here : 

Here boundlefs wrongs the ftarry fkies invade, 

And injur’d fuppliants feek in vain for aid. 

Let for a {pace the penfive Queen attend, 650 

Nor claim my ftory till the fun defcend ; 

Then in fuch robes as fuppliants may require, 

Compos’d and chearful by the gertial fire, 

When loud uproar and lawlefS riot ceafe, 

Shall her pleas’d ear receive my words in peace. 65 5 
Swift to the Queen returns the gentle fwain : 

And fay, (fhe cries) does fear, or fhame, detain 

The cautious ftranger ? With the begging kind 


Shame fuits but ill. FEumeus thus rejoin’d : 


¥. 644. To him, to me, one common lot was giv’n, 
In equal woes, alas! involv’d by heav’n.] 


‘Fhefe words bear a double fenfe; one applicable to the 
fpeaker, the other to the Reader: the Reader, who knows 
this beggar to be U4jffes, is pleafed with the concealed mean- 
ing, and hears with pleafure the keggar affirming that he is 
fully inftructed in the misfortunes of Udyfes: but fpeaking in- 
the character of a beggar, he keeps Eumaus in ignorance, 
who believes he'is reciting the adventures of a friend, while 


he really gives his own Hiftory. 
1, 3 
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He only afks a more propitious hour, 660 
And fhuns (who wou’d not?) wicked men in 
powr ; 


At ev’ning mild (meet feafon to confer) 
By turns to queftion, and by turns to hear. 

Whoe'er this gueft (the prudent Queen replies) 
His ev'ry ftep and ev’ry thought is wife. 665 
For men, like thefe, on earth he fhall not find 
In all the mifcreant race of human kind. 

Thus fhe. Eumeus all her words attends, 
And parting, to the Suitor pow’rs defcends : 
There {feeks Telemachus, and thus apart 670 
In whifpers breathes the fondnefs of his heart. 

The time, my Lord, invites me to repair 
Hence to the lodge; my charge demands my care. 
Thefe fons of murder thirft thy life to take ; 

O guard it, guard it, for thy fervant’s fake! 675 

‘Thanks to my friend, he cries ; but now the hour 


Of night draws on, go feek the rural bow’r: 





T: 676. but now the hour of night draws on —-] The 
Reader may look back to the beginning of the preceding 
book, for the explication of isor zuxe, here mentioned by 
Homer. . 
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But firít refrefh : and at the dawn of day 

Hither a victim to the Gods convey. 

Our life to heav’n’s immortal pow’rs we truft, 68¢ 

Safe in their care, for heav’n proteéts the juk. 

Obfervant of his voice, Eumæus fat 

And fed recumbent on a chair of ftate. 

Then inftant rofe, and as he mov’d along | 

"Twas riot all amid the Suitor-throng, 685 a 

They feaft, they dance, and raife the mirthful | 
fong. | . J 

"Till now declining tow’rd the clofe of day, 

The fun obliquely fhot his dewy ray. 


This book does not fully comprehend the fpace of one 
day: it begins with the morning, and ends before night, fo 


that the time here mentioned by the Poet, is the evening of 
the thirty-ninth day. 
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W H ILE fix’d in thought the penfive Hero 
{at, 


A Mendicant approach’d the royal gate ; 
A furly vagrant of the giant kind, 


The {tain of manhood, of a coward mind: 


* Homer has been feverely blamed for defcribing Ulyffes, a 
King, entering the lifts with a beggar: Rapin affirms, that he 
demeans himitelf by engaging with an unequal adverfary. 
The objection would be unanfwerable, if U/yf/es appeared in 
his royal cha:acter : but it is as neceflary in Epick Poetry, as 
on the [I heatre, to adapt the behaviour of every perfon to the 
character he is to reprefent, whether real or imaginary. 
Would it not have been ridiculous to have reprefentcd him, 
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From feaft to feaft, infatiate to. devour 
He fiew, attendant on the genial hour. 5 


Fiim on his mother’s knees, when babe he Iay, 
She nam/’d Arzæus on his natal day : 


while ne was difguifed in the garb of a beggar, refufing the 
combat, becaufe he knew himfelf to be a King ? and would 
not {fuch a conduct have endangered a difcovery ? Ought we 
not “atner to look upon ihis Epifode as an inftance of the 
greats. 's ef the calamities of U.4ffrs, who is reduced to fuch 
uUNnTGinlon extremities as to be fet upon a Icvel with the 
meancit of wretches ? 

». 8. She nam’d Arnæus ] It feems probable from this 
pafiage, that the mother gave the name to the child in the 
days of Homer; though perhaps not without the concurrence 
of the father: thus in the fcriptures it is faid of Leah, that 
Jhe éare a fon and called his name Reubs# 3 and again, fhe called 
bis name Simeon; and the fame is frequently repeated both of 
Leah and Rachel. In the age of Ariffophancs, the giving a 
name to the child feems to have been a divided prerogative be- 
tween the father and mother: for in his Né¢eaac there is a 
difpute between Strepfiades and his wife, concerning the 
name of their fon: the wife was of noble birth, and would 
therefore give him a noble name; the hufband was a plain 
villager, and was rather for a name that denoted frugality : 
but the woman not waving the leaft branch of her preroga- 
tive, they compromifcd the affair, by giving the child a com- 
pounded name that implied both frugality and chivalry, de- 
rived from ¢icw to (pare, and imma an horfe; and the ‘young 
Cavalier’s name was Phidippides. Euffathtus affirms, that an- 
tiently the mother named the child; and the Scholiaft upon 
Arificphanes in avib. quotes a fragment from Euripides to this 
purpofe from a play called Ægeus. 





Ti ot parap iv dencTe Tinoy wyiuace. 
What was the nome given on the tenth day by the mother to thee, 
the child? Dacier tells us, that the name of 4ruacus was pro- 
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But Jruzs his affociates call’d the Boy, 
Practis’d, the common meffenger to fly ; IO 
Trus, a name exprefiive of th’ employ. 
From his own roof, with meditated blows, 
He {trove to drive the man of mighty woes. 
Hence dotard, hence! and timely fpeed thy way, 
Left drageg’d in vengeance thou repent thy ftay; 15 
See how with nods aílent yon princely train ! 
But honouring age, in mercy I refrain; 
In peace away ! left, if perfuafions fail, 
This arm with blows more eloquent prevail. 
To whom, with ftern regard: O infolence, 20 
Indecently to rail without offence ! 


phetic td tiv apiiv, from the fheep the glutton wuld devour when 
he came to manhood; but this is mere fancy, and it is no rea- 
fon, becaufe he proved a glutton, that therefore the name 
foretold it: One might rather think the fondnefs of the mother 
toward her intant, fuggefted a very different vicw: fhe gave 
the name according to her withes, and flattered herfelf that he 
would prove avery rich man, @ man of many fiocks and herds: and 
therefore fhe called him Apres: amd this is the more probable, 
becaufe all riches originally confifted in flocks and herds. 

X. 11. Irus a name expreffive of th’ employ.] To underftand 
this, we muft have recourfe to the derivation of the word 
{rus 3; it comes from sw, which fignifies nuncio; Trus was 
therefore fo called, becaufe he was a public meflenger ; and 
fris bears that name, as the meflenger of the Gods ; "Ips, dsray- 
YÉAD WY 3 "Ipis "Ayleros. flefychius. 
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- What bounty gives, without a rival fhare ; 
i afk, what harms not thee, to breathe this air: 
Alike on alms we both precarious live : 

And canft thou envy, when the great relieve? 25 
Know from the bounteous heav’ns all riches 

flow, 

And what man gives, the Gods by man beftow ; 
Proud as thou art, henceforth no more be proud, 
Left I imprint my vengeance in thy blood ; 
Old as I am, fhould once my fury burn, 


30 
How would’ft thou fly, nor ev’n in thought re- 
turn ? 
Nicre woman-glutton ! (thus the churl re- 
ply’d) 


A tongue fo flippant, with a throat fo wide! 
Why ceafe I, Gods! to dafh thofe teeth away, 
Like fome vile boar’s, that greedy of his prey 365 


$. 34. — — To dafh thofe teeth away, 
Like Jome wild Boar’s.] 


Thefe words refer- to a cuftom that prevailed in former ages ; 
it was allowed to ftrike out the teeth of any beaft which the 
owner found in his grounds: FExffathixs informs us, that this 
was a cuftcm or law among the people of: Cyprus; but from 
what Homer here fpeaks, it feems to have been a general 
practice ; at leaft it was in ufe amorett- the Jthacans. 
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Uproots the bearded corn ? rife, try the fight, . 
Gird well thy loins, approach and feel my might : 
Sure of defeat, before the Peers engage ; 
Unequal fight! when youth contends with age ! 
Thus in a wordy war their tongues difplay 40 
More fierce intents, preluding to the fray ; 
Antinous hears, and in a jovial vein, 
Thus with loud laughter to the Suitor-train. 


This happy day in rhirth, my friends employ, 
And lo! the Gods confpire to crown our joy. 45 


¥- 37- Gird well thy loins.] We may gather from hence the 
manner of the fingle combat ; the champions fought naked, 
and only made ufe of a cinéture round the loins out of de- 
cency. tomer dire&tly affirms it, when Usf/es prepares for 
the fight. 
Then girding his ftrong loins, the King prepares 
To clofe in combat, and his body bares ; 
Broad fpread his fhoulders, and his nervous thighs 
By juft degrees like well turn’d columns rife ; 
Ample his cheft, his arms are round and long, 
And each ftrong joint Minerva knits more itrong. 


Thus Diomed in the Iad oirds his friend Euryalus when he 
engages Epæus. 


Officious with the cinéture girds him round. 


The {peeches here are fhort, and the periods remarkably con- 
cife, fuitable to the nature of anger. The Reader may scn- 
fult the Annotations on the xxth book, concerning the Goa S 
entrails mentioned here by Apes izes, 
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See ready for the fight, and hand to hand, 

Yon furly mendicants contentious ftand ; 

Why urge we not to blows? Well pleas’d they 
{pring 

Swift from their feats, and -thick’ning form a 
ring. 49 

To whom Antinous. Lo! enrich’d with blood, 

A kid's well-fatted entrails (tafteful food) 

On glowing embers le; on him beftow 

The choiceft portion who fubduces his foe ; 

Grant him unrival’d in thefe walls to {tay, 

The fole attendant on the genial day. 55 
The Lords applaud : UA/es then with art, 
And fears well-feign’d, difguis’d his dauntlefs 

heart : 
Worn as I am with age, decay’d with woe ; 
Say, is it bafenefs, to decline the foe? 
Hard conflict ! when calamity and age 6a 
With vig’rous youth, unknown to cares, en- 
gage ! 
Yet fearful of difgrace, to trv the day 


Imperious hunger bids, and I obey ; 
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But {wear, impartial arbiters of right, 
Swear to {tand neutral, while we cope in fizht. 65 
The Peers afient: when ftraight his facred head 
Telemachus Gpraisd, and fternly faid. 
Stranger, if prompted to chaftife the wrong 
Of this bold infolent ; confide, be {trong ! 


Th’ injurious Greek that dares attempt a blow, 7O 
That inftant makes Te/emachus his foe ; 


And thefe my friends * fhall guard the facred ties 
Of hofpitality, for they are wife. 


$. 64. Bet fwear, impartial arbiters of rigbt, 

Swear to fand neutral, while we cope in Jight.] 
This is a very neceflary precaution: U//fes had reafon to ap- 
prehend that the Suitors would intereft themielves in the 
caule of f/rus, who was their daily attendant, rather than in 
that of a perfect ftranger. comer takes care to point out the 
prudence of Utes upon every emerpence : befides, he raifes 
this fray between two bezgars inio fome dignity, by requiring 
the fanction of an oath to resulate the laws of the comba:z. 
it is the fame folemnity ufed in the Aisd between Paris and 
Menclaws, and reprefents theie combatants engaging with the 
formality of two Heroes, 


$. 72. And thefe my friends frail guard the facred ties 
Of bojtitality, for they are wife.] 
Wohnen Telemacus fpeaks thefe words, he is to be fuppofed ta 
turn to Eurymachis arid dutincu., to whom he direéts’ his dif 
courfe. It muit be allowed that this is an artful picce of 
flattery in Telemachus, und he makes ufe of it to engave thefe 
two Princes, who were the chicf of the Suitors, on his fide. 
* Antinous and Eurymachus, 
Vv © | I V. à MI 
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Then girding his ftrong loins, the King pre- 


pares 
To clofe in combat, and his body bares ; we 
Broad {pread his fhoulders, and his nervous thighs 
By juft degrees, like well-turn’d columns, rife : 
Ample his cheft, his arms are round and long, 
And each ftrong joint Minerva knits more ftrong, 
(Attendant on her chief:) the Suitor-crowd 80 
With wonder gaze, and gazing fpeak aloud ; 
Irus! alas! {hall Irus be no more, 
Black fate impends, and this th’ avenging hour} 
Gods ! how his nerves a matchlefs ftrength pro- 
claim : 
swell o'er his well-ftrung limbs, and brace his 
frame ! 85 
Then pale with fears, and fick’nimg at the fight, 
They dragg’d th’ unwilling Jrus to the fight ; 


¥. 82. Irus, œas! fhall Irus be no more.] This is literally 
tranflated : I confefs I wih Homer had omitted thefe little 
collufions of words: he fports with “Ios d&igos- It is a low con- 
ecit, alluding to the derivation of Jrus, and means that he 
fkall never more bea weffenger.. ‘The tranflation, though it 

e verbal, yet is free from ambiguity, and the joke concealed 
Jn aiso;; this will be evident if we fubftitutc another name im 
the piace of /rus; we may fay Achilles fhall be no longer 
Jhibiticsy without defcending from the gravity of Epick Poetry. 
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From his blank vifage fled the coward blood, 
And his flefh trembled as aghaft he ftood: 

O that fuch bafenefs fhould difgrace the light ! 
O hide it, death, in everlaiting night! QI 
(Exclaims Aztinous) can a vig’rous foe 
Meanly decline to combat age and woe? 
But hear me, wretch! if recreant in the fray, 
That huge bulk yield this ill-contefted day; 95 
Inftant thou faii’{t, to Echetus refign’d ; 
A tyrant, fierceft of the tyrant-kind, 


$. ġo. O! that Juch bafenefs fhould difgrace the light ! 
Ob! bide it, ‘death, &c.] 


Euftathius gives us an inftance of the deep penetration of fome 
Criticks, in their comments upon thefe wérds; they have found 
in them the Philofophy of Pythagoras, and the tran{migration 
of Souls. The verfe {tands thus in Homer, 


E n Në» pèr pr sing Beyăit, ports yéroio : 

‘which they.imagine js to be underftood after this manner; Z 
wifh thou hadfi never been born! and mayf? thou never exift again 
or have a fecond beinz! To recite fuch an abfurdity, is to ree 
fute it. The verfe when literally rendered bears this import 3 
f wifh thou wert now dead, or haaf? never been bon! an impre- 
cation very natural to perfons in anger, who feldom give 
themfelves time to {peak with profound allufions to Philofophy. 


$. 99. Inflant thou faitfi, to Echetus refion'd ; 
A tyrants fiercef? of the tyrant-kind. } 
The tradition concerning £cerus {tands thua: he was King 
of Epirus, the fon of Exchenor and Phiogeag à he had a daugh- 
M 2 
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Who cafts thy mangled ears and nofe a prey 

To hungry dogs, and lops the man away. 
While with indignant fcorn he fternly fpoke, 

In ev'ry joint the trembling Irus fhook ; IO} 

Now front to front each frowning champion 

{tands, 

And pores high in air his adverfe hands. 

The Chief yet doubts, or to the fhades below 

To fell the Giant at one vengeful blow, 10S 

Or fave his life ; and foon his life to fave 


The King refolves, for mercy, fways the brave. 


ter called Metopè, or as others affirm, Amphiffa; fhe being 
corrupted by &c/hmodicus, Echetus put out her eyes, and con- 
demned her to grind pieces of irom made in the refemblance 
of corn; and told her fhe fhould recover her fight when fhe 
had ground the iron into four. He invited Achmodicus to an 
entertainment, and cut off the cxtremitics from all parts of 
his body, and caft them to the dogs; at length being feized 
with madnefs, he fed upon his own flefh, and dyed. This 
Eiifiory is confirmed, /b. iv. of Apollonius, 

"Yopisne "Exetig yAn; tis ay ceAn eae xésl-ce 

TIZ Ée SUyat, Oc £75, SavcerTse Ot nccePeras OT y 

Orain che Sey areT per ora xa? ; 

E woxrder how this laft quotation efcaped the diligence of 
Eufiathius. Dacier affirms, that no mention is made of Echetus 
by any of the Greek Hiftorians, and therefore fhe has recourfe 
to another traditicn, preferved by £xrffathius, who tells us, 
that /chetus was contemporary with ffomer, that the Poet had 
been ill ufed by him, and there{ore tcok this revenge for his 
anhumanity. 
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That inftant Jus his huge arm extends, 
Full oh the fhoulder the rude weight defcends ; 
The fage U/y/fes, fearful to difclofe 110 
The Hero latent in the man of woes, 
Check’d half his might ; yet rifing to the ftroke, 
His jaw-bone dafh’d ; the crafhing jaw-bone 
broke : 
Down drop’d he ftupid from the ftunning wound ; 
His feet extended, quiv’ring, beat the ground; 115 
His mouth and noftrils fpout a purple flood ; 
His teeth, all fhatte:’d, rufh immix’d with blood. 
The Peers tranfported, as out{tretch’d he lies, 
With burfts of laughter rend the vaulted {fkies ; 
Then drageg’d along, all bleeding from the 
wound, 120 
His length of carcafs trailing prints the ground ; 
Rais’d on his feet, again he reels, he falls, 
*Till propp’d, reclining on the palace walls ; 
Then to his hand a ftaff the victor gave, 124 
And thus with juft reproach addrefs’d the flave. 
There terrible, affright the dogs, and reign. 


A dreaded tyrant o'er the beftial train ! 
M 3 





But mercy to the poor and ftranger fhow, 


Left heav’n in vengeance fend fome mightier 


woe. 
Scornful he fpoke, and o'er his piiri 
flung 130: 


. 
The broad patch’d {crip; the fcrip in tatters E 


Ill join’d, and knotted to a twifted thong. 
Then, turning fhort, difdain’d a further ftay ; 
But to the palace meafur’d back the way. 


There as he refted, gathering in a ring 135 
The Peers with fmiles addreft their unknown 
King: 


Stranger, may Jove and all th’ aereal pow'rrs, 
With ev'ry bleffing crown thy happy hours ? 
Our freedom to thy prowefs’d arm we owe 


From bold intrufion of thy coward foe ; 140 


Y- 140, From bold intrufion of thy coward foe,| The word in 
the Greek js Zrarrov.- Tassga raaro is a voracious appetite, a flo- 
mach that nothinz can jatsfy > Hefychius thus explains it: Zwerrow 
Guxvkic, cis iriy ixaron, 4 anrnpwros waç Thy aow. But there is un- 
doubtedly an error-in He/ychius; inftead of ixis we fhould 
yead ioxrx, that is meager, or a flomach that appears always un- 

lied. “The general moral that we are to gather from the be- 


aviour of U/y/fes and frus, is that infolence and boafting are 
fiens of cowardice. 
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Inftant the flying fail the flave fhall wing 


To Eæbetus, the monfter of a King. 


While pleas’d he hears, Antinous bears the 
food, 
A kid's well fatted entrails, rich with blood - 
The bread from canifters of fhining mold 


145 
Anphinomus; and wines that laugh in gold : 


And oh! (he mildly crics) may heav’n difplay 

A beam of glory o’er thy future day! 

Alas, the brave.too oft is doom’d to bear 

The gripes of poverty, and ftings of care. 1 50 

To whom with thought mature the King re- 

plies : 

The tongue fpeaks wifely, when the foul is wife ; 

Such was thy father ! in imperial ftate, 

Great without vice, that oft attends the great: 

Wor from the fire art thou, the fon, declin’d ; 

Then hear my words, and grave them in thy 
mind ! ° 156 

156. Then hear my words, and grave them in thy mind! ] 

There never was a finer Iccture of Morality read in any of 

the fchools of the Philofophcrs, than this which Uses de- 

livers to Amphinomus; he ufhers it in with great folemnity, 


and fpeaks to all mankind in the perfon of Amphinonus, It 
M 4 


$. 
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Of all that breathes, or grov’ling creeps on earth, 
Moit vain is Man! calamitous by birth ; 

‘To-day with pow’r elate, in ftrength he blooms ; 
The haughty creature on that pow’r prefumes: 160 ` 
Anon from heav’n a fad reverfe he feels ; 
Untaught to bear, ’gainift heav’n the wretch rebels, 
For man is changeful, as his blifs or woe ; 


Too high when profp’rous, when diftreft too low. 


is quoted by a variety of Authors: Pl:2y in his Preface to his 
natural Hiftory, “#4. 7. has wrote a difiertation on this fen- 
tence. 
Of ail that breathes, cr grov’ling creeps on earth, 
Moft vain is Man, ce. 


Ariftotle and Maximus Tyrius quote it; and Plutarch twice re- 
fers to it. Humer coniiders Man both with refpeét to the er- 
yors of the mind, and the calamities incident to the body ; 
and upon a review of all mortal creatures, he attributes to 
mar the unhappy fuperiority in mifcries. But indeed Homer 
is fo plain that he needs no interpretation, and any words but 
his own mutt difgrace him. Befides, this fpeech is beauti- 
ful in another view, and excellently fets forth the forgiving 
temper of Us/fes: he faw that all the fparks of virtue and bu- 
mManity were not extinguif:.ed in Amphinonus; he therefore 
warns him with great folemnity to forfake the Suitors; he” 
imprints conviction upon his mind, though ineffeCtually, and 
fhews by it that when he falls by the hand of UsA/es in the 
fuccegding parts of the Cady//ey, his death is not a‘revenge but 
a punifhment. 

y. 163. For man is changeful as his blifs or woe.) Mott of the 
interpreters have greatly mifreprefented thefe words, 


# ‘ 
Toin; yag vôo; èrir imiy oviwy even wy 


Ojloy ET nyae YNT h. 
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There was a day, when with the fcornful Great 
I {well’d in pomp and arrogance of {tate ; 166 
Proud of the pow’r that to high birth belongs; 
And us’d that pow’r to juftify my wrongs. 

Then let not man be proud : but firm of mind, 
Bear the beft humbly, and the worft refign’d ; 170 
Be dumb when heav’n afflicts ! unlike yon’ train 
Of haughty fpoilers, infolently vain ; 

Who make their Queen and all her wealth a prey : 


But Vengeance and Us es wing their way. 


‘They thus tranflate it, ta/is mens bominum, qualem deus fugo pe 
rit; or, ** Such is the mind of man, as Heav’n infpires : : 
but this is an error, for ci» cannot refer to »óos, but to pag, 
and the fentence is thus to be rendered, Talis mens hominum, 
qualem diem deus inductt; that is, ‘$ “he mind of man changes 
é with the complexion of the day, as heav’n fends happinefs 
& or mifery ;”’ or as in the tranflation, 


For man is changeful, as his blifs or woe ; 
Too high when profp’rous, when diftrefs’d too low. 


The Reader will be convinced that the conftruction requires 
this fenfe. by joining the prepofition with the verb, mì with 
dyno, and rendering it, oo Næg eTAYTCS 3 nothing being more 
frequent than fuch a divifion of the prepofition from the verb 
amongít the Greefs. let muft be allowed, that Hermer gives a 
very unhappy, yet too juft a picture, of human nature: man 
is too apt to be proud and infolent in pro{fperity, and mean 
and abject in adverfity ; and thofe men who are moft over- 


bearing in an happy ftate, are always moftebafe and mean in 
the day of affliction. 
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O may’ft thou, favour’d by fome guardian pow’r, 
Far, far be diftant in that deathful hour! .~176 
For fure I am, if ftern Ury/es breathe, 
Thefe lawlefs riots end in blocd and death. 
Then to the Gods the rofy juice he pours, 
And the drain’d goblet to the Chief reftores. 180 
Stung to the foul, o’ercaft with holy dread, 
He fhook the graceful honours of his head ; 
His boding mind the future woe foreftalls : 
In vain! by great Telemachus he falls, 
For Pallas feals his doom: all fad he turns 135 
To join the Peers; refumes his throne, and 
mourns. 
Meanwhile Miz:cerva with inftinctive fires 
Thy foul, Penelope, from heav’n infpires ; 
With fatt’ring hopes the Suitors to betray, 
And feem to meet, yet fly, the bridal day; 190 


¥. 189. With flatt’ring hopes the Suitors to betray. J The Greck 
Is very concife, and the expreffion uncommon, rw; weracns 
Suds penstewv; that is, Penelope thus acted that fhe might di- 
late the heart of the Suitors ; meaning (as Eu/faihius fe res) 
that fhe might give them falfe hopes by appearing in their 
company ; for the heart fhrinks, and is contracied by forrow 
and defpair, and is again dilated by hope or joy: this is i be- 
licve literally true, the fpirits flow brifkly when we are in-joy, 
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Thy hufband’s wonder, and thy fon’s, to raife ; 
And crown the mother and the wife with praife. 


and a new pulfe is given to the blood, which neceflarily muft 
dilate the heart : on the contrary, when we are in forrow the 
{pirits are languid, and the blood moves lefs actively ; and 
therefore the heart fhrinks and contracts, the blood wanting 
vigour to dilate and expand it. 

¥. 191%. Thy hufband’s wonder, and thy fors, to ratfe.] This is 
folely the act of Mınerva, for Penelope is ignorant that fhe is 
to appear before her hufband. ‘This interview is excellently 
managed by Homer: Ulyffes is to be convinced of his wife’s 
fidelity ; to bring this about, he introduces her upon the pub- 
lick ftage, where her hufband ftands as a common unconcerned 
{pectator, and hears her exprefs her love for him in the warmeft 
terms; here is no room for art or defign, becaufe fhe is ignorant 
that fhe fpeaks before UA/fes; and therefore her words muft be 
fuppofed to proceed from the heart. This gives us a reaion why 
Ficmer makes her dwell at large upon her pafficn for Us/fesy 
and paint it in the ftronzgeft colours, vrz. to evidence her cha- 
ftity, and urge U4/es to haften the deftruction of the Suitors, 
by convincing him that fhe is able no longer to delude the 
marriage hour. But then it may be objected, if Penelope's fole 
defign was to give a falfe hope to the Suitors, does fhe not 
take a very wrong method, by {peaking fo very tenderly of 
Uiyffes? is not this a more probable reafon for defpair, than 
hope? It is true, it would have been fo, if in the conclufion 
of her fpecch fhe had not artfully added, 


But when my fon grows man, the royal fway 
Refign, and happy be thy bridal day! 


So that Te/emachus being now grown up to maturity, the Suitors 
concluded that the nuptial hour was at hand. If then we 
confider the whole conduét of Peneciope in this book, it muft 
be allowed to be very refined and artful; fhe obferves a due 
regard towards Wifes, by fhewing fhe is not to be perfuaded 
to marry į and yet by the fame words fhe gives the Suitors 
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Then, while the {treaming forrow dims her eyes, 

Thus with a tranfient {imile the matron cries, 
Eurynome / to go where riot réigns 195 

I feel an impulfe, tho’ my foul difdains ; 

Tomy lov’d fon the-fnares of death to fhow, 

And in the traitor-friend unmafk the foe ; 

Who f{mooth of tongue, in purpofe infincere, 

Hides fraud in fmuiles, while death is ambufh’d 

there. 200 

Go warn thy fon, nor be the warning vain, 

(Reply’d the fageft of the royal.train) | 

But bath’d, anointed, and adorn’d defcend ; 

Pow’ rful of charms, bid ev’ry grace attend ; 

The tide of flowing tears a-while fupprefs; 205 

‘Tears but indulge the forrow, not reprefs. 


hopes that the day is almoft come when fhe intends to cele- 
brate her nuptials ; fhe manages fo dextroufly, as to perfuade 
without a promife ; and for this reafon the words are put into 
the mouth of O4/es, and it is Uh fjes who gives the hopes, ra- 
ther than Penelope. 


>. 193. Then, while the ffreaming forrow dims her eyes, 
Thus with a tranfient {mile the matron cries.) 


Horner gives us a very beautiful and juft image in thefe words. 
In the Ziad he ufed a fimilar expreffion concerning Andromache, 
Saxevisy yeracaca;, a [mile chaftis’d with tears. "Axgeiov ð iyinacow 
here bears the fame import. 





Some joy remains: to thee a fon is giv’n, 


Such as in fondnefs parents afk of heav’n. 

Ah me! forbear, returns the Queen, forbear, 
Oh! talk not, talk not of vain beauty’s care; 210 
No more I bathe, fince he no longer fees 
Thofe charms, for whom alone I with to pleafe. 
The day that bore UAfes from this coaft, 
Blafted the little bloom thefe cheeks could boaft. 
But inftant bid Auronoée defcend, 215 
Inftant H7ppodameé our fteps attend ; 





Ill fuits it female virtue, to be feen 
Alone, indecent, in the walks of men. 
‘Then while Eurynomée the mandate bears, 


From heav’n Minerva fhoots with guardian cares; 


¥. 207. — — — To thee a fon is grv’n, 
Such as in fondne/s parents afk of keav’n.] 


I am not certain that this is the exact fenfe of Homer 3; Maier 
underftands him very differently. LEurynomé (oblerves that 
Author) is not endeavouring to comfort Penelope becaufe her 
fon is now come to years of maturity ; her purpofle is, to fhew 
the neceffity fhe has to have recourfe to art, to affift her 
beauty: for (adds fhe) your fon is grown a man; meaning 
that a Lady who has a fon twenty years old, muit have loft 
her natural beauty, and has occafion to be obliged to art to 
give her an artificial one. This, I confefs, is too true, but it 
feems a little too ludicrous for Epick Poetry; I have followed 
a different fenfe, that gives us a far nobler imace; conform- 
able to that verfe of Horace. 
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O'er all her fenfes, as the couch fhe preft, 221 

She pours a pleafing, deep, and death-like 
re{t, 

With ev’ry beauty ev’ry feature arms, 

Bids her cheeks glow, and lights up all her 
charms, 

In her love-darting eyes awakes the fires, 225 

(Immortal gifts! to kindle foft Defires) 

From limb to limb an air majeftick fheds, 

And the pure iv’ry o’er her bofom fpreads. 

Such Venus fhines, when with’a meafur’d bound 

She f{moothly gliding fwims th’ harmonious 
round, 230 

When with the graces in the dance fhe moves, 


And fires the gazing Gods with ardent loves. 


<c Quid voveat dulci nutricula majus alumno, 
< Quam fapere, &c.”’ 


This agrees with the tenour of Euryclea’s {peech, and is a foun- 
dation of great comfort to Penelope. 


$. 221. Ger all her fenfes, as the couch fhe preft, 
| She pours a pleafing, deep, and death-like ref.) 


This is an admirable ftroke of art, to fhew the determined 
rcfolution of Penelcpe, to forbear the endeavour of making her 
perfon agreeable in any eyes but thofe of UAfis: a goddels. 
is obliged to caft her into an involuntary repofe, and to fupply 
an adventitious grace whilc the fleeps. 





Then to the fkies her flight Minerva bends, 
And to the Queen the damfel-train defcends : 
Wak’d at their fteps, her flowing eyes un- 


clofe ; 235 
The tear fhe wipes, and thus renews her woes. 
Howe’er ’tis well; that fleep a-while can 
free 
With foft forgetfulnefs, a wretch like me ; 
Oh! were it giv’n to yield this tranfient breath, 
Send, oh ! Diana, fend the fleep of death! 240 
Why muft I wafte a tedious life in tears, 
Nor bury in the filent grave my cares? 
O my Ulyffes ! ever. honour’d name! 
For thee I mourn, till death diflolves my frame. 


$. 233- Then to the fkies ber fight Minerva bends.] We fee 
Penelope is a woman of fo much wifdom, as to be the favourite 
of Minerva. She acts in every point with the higheft difcre- 
tion, and is inconfolable for her hufband; yet the Poet for- 
bears to let her into the fecret that Uhfes is returned: this is 
undoubtedly an intended fatyr, and Homer means, that a wo- 
man in every point difcreet, is ftill to be fulpeéted of logua- 
city: this feems to have been the real fentiment of Hemery 
which he more fully declares in the eleventh Ody/ey. 


When earneft to explore thy feeret breaft, 
Unfold fome trifle, but conceal the reft; 
For fince of woman-kind fo few are juft, 
“Think, all are falfe, nor ev’n the faithful truft. 
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Thus wailing, flow and fadly fhe defcends, 24 5 
On either hand a damfel-train attends : 
Full where the dome its fhining valves expands, 
Radiant before the gazing Peers {he ftands ; 
A vail tranflucent o'er her brow difpiay’d, | 
Her beauty feems, and only feems, to fhade: z50 
Sudden fhe lightens in their dazled eyes, 
And fudden flames in ev’ry bofom rife ; 
They fend their eager fouls with ev'ry look, 
“Till filence thus th’ imperial matron broke : 

O why! my fon, why now. no more appears 
That warmth of foul that urg’d thy younger 

years ? 256 

Thy riper days no growing worth impart, 
A man in ftature, {till a boy in heart ! 
Thy well-knit frame unprofitably ftrong, 
Speaks thee 2n Hero from an Hero fprung: 260 
But the juft Gods in vain thofe gifts beftow, 
O wife alone in form, and brave in fliow ! 
Ficav’ns! cculd a ftranger feel oppreffion’s hand 
Beneath thy roof, and could’{t thou tamely 


ftand ? 





If thou the ftranger’s righteous caufe decline, 265 
His is the fuff’rance, but the fhame is thine. 
To whom with filial awe, the Prince re- 

| turns : 

That gen’rous foul with juft refentment burns, 

Yet taught by time, my heart has learn’d to 
glow, 

For others good, and melt at others woe: 270 

But impotent thefe riots to repel, 

I bear their outrage, tho’ my foul rebel : 

Helplefs amid the {nares of death I tread, 

And numbers leagu’d in impious union dread : 

But now no crime is theirs: this wrong pro- 
ceeds 275 

From Jrus, and the guilty Jrws bleeds. 


*. 275. — — this wrong proceeds 
From Irus, and the guilty Irus blecds. ] 


£ujlathius informs us, that we are here to underftand the fray 
between frus and Ubffes. Penclope refers to the violence in- 
tended to be offered to Ulv//es, when the footftool was thrown 
at him by Antinous; we find that fhe was acquainted with that 
affault from her fpeech in the preceding book. In reality, the 
Queen was ignorant of the combat between irus and Ulyffes 5 
but Lelemachus mifunderftands her with defign, and makes an 
Apology for the Suitors, fearing to ruife a further diforder, or 
provoke them to fome more vivlent act of refentment. 


YOL. IV, N 
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O would to Jove! or her whofe arms difplay 
The fhield of Jove, or him who rules the day ! 
That yon’ proud Suitors, who licentious tread 
Thefe courts, within thefe courts like Irus bled : 
Whofe loofe head tott’ring,*-as with wine op- 
preft, " “piss 
Obliquely drops, and nodding knocks his breaft ; 
Pow’rlefs to move, his ftagg’ring feet deny 
The coward wretch the privilege to fly. 

Then to the Queen Eurymachus replies; 285 
O. juftly lov’d, and not more-fair than wife ! 
Should Greece thro’ all her hundred {tates furvey 
Thy finifh’d charms, all Greece would own thy 





{way, 


¥. 288. — — all Greece would own thy fway, &c.] Homer 

expreffles Greece by ldcor “Agyos Lafian Argos. “The word pro- 
perly (as Eu//athius obferves) denotes the A@orca or Pelopsnnefus, 
fo called from /é/us the fon of Argus, and Jo King of that Coun- 
try; Strabo agrees with Euflathius. Chapman wonderfully mif- 
takes Homer, and explains his own miftake in a paraphrafe ef 
fix lines. 

Moft wife dearius’ daughter, if all thofe 

That did for Colchos vent’rous fail difpofe, 

For that rich purchafe; had before but feen 

Farth’s richer prize, in th’ /thacenfian Queen, 

They had not made that voyage; but to you 


Would all their virtucs, all their beings vow. 
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In rival crouds conteft the glorious prize, 

Difpeopling realms to gaze upon thy eyes: 290 

O woman ! lovelieft of the lovely kind, 

In body perfeét, and compleat in mind! 

Ah me! returns the Queen, when from this 

fhore 

Uhffes fail’d, then beauty was no more! 

The Gods decreed thefe eyes no more fhould 
keep 295 

‘Their wonted grace, but only ferve to weep. 

Should he return, whate’er my beauties prove, 

My virtues laft; my brighteft charm is love. 

Now, Grief, thou all art mine! the Gods o’ercaft 

My foul with woes, that long, ah long muft 
laft ! 300 

Too faithfully my heart retains the day 

That fadly tore my royal Lord away : 


I need not fay how foreign this is to the original. In reality 
Argos with different epithets, fignifies different countries ; 
‘Ayaixdy "Agyos means Theffaly, and it2zc0r “Agyos Peloponnefus ; but 
here it denotes Greece univerfally ; for it would appear abfurd 
to tell Penelope, that all the Morea would admire her beauty, 
this would Icflen the compliment; nor is any reafon to be 
afigned why Peloponnefus fhould admire her more than the reft 
ef the Greeks. 
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He grafp’d my hand, and oh my fpoufe! I leave 
Thy arms, (he cry’d) perhaps to find a Grave.: 
Fame fpeaks the Trojans bold; they boaft the 
fkill 305. 
To give the feather’d arrow wings to kill, 
To dart the fpear, and guide the rufhing car 
With dreadful inroad thro’ the walks of war. 
My fentence is gone forth, and ’tis decreed 
Perhaps by righteous heav’n that I muft bleed ! 
My father, mother, all, I truft to thee ; 217 
‘To them, to them transfer the love of me: 
But when my fon grows man, the royal fway 
Refign, and happy be thy bridal day ! 


$. 313: But when my fon grows man, the royal fway 
Refign, and happy be thy bridal day.) 


The original fays, refign the Palace to Telemachus: this js 
fpoken according to the cuftoms of Antiquity : the wife, upon 
her fecond marriage, being obliged to refign the houfe to the 
heir of the family. ‘Ihis circumftance is inferted with great 
judgment: the Suitors were determined to feize it upon mar- 
riage with Penelope, as appears from the fecond Odify. 

What mighty labours would he then create, 

To feize his treafures, and divide his ftate, 

‘The royal Palace to the Queen convey, 

Or him fhe bleffes in the bridal day ? 


Penelope therefore by this declaration gives the Suitors to un- 
derftand, that the Palace belonged not to her, but Zelvmachus. 
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Such were his words ; and Hymen now prepares 

To light his torch, and give me up to cares; 316 

Th’ afflictive hand of wrathful Yove to bear : 

A wretch the moft compleat that breathes the 
air ! 

Fall’n ev’n below the rights to woman due! 

Carelefs to pleafe, with infolence ye woo! 320 

The gen’rous lovers, {tudious to fucceed, 

Bid their whole herds and flocks in banquets 
bleed ;. 


This affertion has a double effeét; it is intended to make the 
Suitors lefs warm in their addrefics ; or if they perfift, to fet the 
injuftice done to Telemachus in open view. ‘The beauty of all 
the {pecches of Penelope in this book is fo obvious that it needs 
no explanation ; Homer gives her a very amiable character, fhe 
is good in every relation of life, merciful to the poor and 
{tranger, a tender mother, and an affectionate wife; every 
period is almoft a lecture of morality. 


My father, mother, all, I truft to thee ; 
To them, to them transfer the love of me. 


This fhews the duty of the child to the parent; it may be 
extended to all perfons to whom we owe any duty; and hu- 
manity requires that we fhould endeavour to eafe the burthen 
of our friends in proportion to their calamities; we fhould at 
all times confult their happinefs, but chiefly in the hour of 
adverfity. A friend fhould be a fupport to lean upon in all 
our infirmities, F 
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By precious gifts the vow fincere difplay : 

You, only you, make her ye love your prey. 
Well-pleas’d U/y/es hears his Queen deceive 325 

The Suitor-train, and raife a thirft to give: 


$. 323- By precious gifts the vow fingere difplay : 
You, only you, make her ye love your prey.] 


Horace, lib. ii. Sat. 5. makes a very fevere reflection upon 
Penelope, and in her perfon (I fay not how juftly) upon the 
whole fex ; he gives the avarice of the Suitors as the fole rea- 
fon of Penolope’s chaftity; and infinuates that women would 
fell their virtue, if men would be at the expence to buy. 


Venit enim magnum donandi parca juventus, 
Nec tantum Veneris, quantum ftudiofa culinæ. 
Sic tibi Penelope frugi eft? quæ fi femel uno 
De fene guftårit, tecum partita lucellum ; 

Ut canis, a corio nunquam abfterrebitur unéto.” 


„Horace had this paffage in view, and imputes the coldnefs of 
Penelope to a want of genercfity in her admirers. Diodorus 
allures us, that Venus had a Temple in Æeypt dedicated to her 
under the title of xpuon 'Agpoðirn: or golden Venus; and it is 
her ufual epithet throughout all Hermer. Near Ademphis there 
‘was an allotment of ground called the field cf golden Venus: 
but it ought not to be concealed, that fome perfons believe 
fhe bears that name from the golden colour of her hair. Æo- 
race, to give his fatvwr the greater ftrength, puts the words 
into the mouth of the prophet Tirefas, a perfon of unerring 
veracity. 


$. 325- Well-pleavd Ulyffes hears his Queen deceive 
Lhe Suitor-train, and raife a thirf? to give. 
This condué& may appear fomewhat extraordinary both in 


Penelope and Utes ; fhe not only takes, but afks prefents from 
petions whom fhe never intends to marry: is not this a fign 
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Falfe hopes fhe kindles, but thofe hopes betray, 
And promife, yet elude the bridal day. 


either of avarice or falfhood? and is not Ujfes equally guilty, 
who rejoiccs at it? But in reality, Penelope is no way faulty ; 
fhe deceives the Suitors with hopes of marriage by accepting 
thefe pretents, but it is for this fole reafon that fhe accepts 
them; fhe ini:nds to give them falfe hopes, and by that me- 
tiod to defer the nuptial hour: it is not injuftice, but an equi- 
table reprital; they had violently wafted her treafures, and 
fhe aitiully recovers part of them by a piece of refined ma- 
nagement. MDacer defends her after another method: fhe 
believes that Penelot: thus acts, not out of intereft but ho- 
nour; it was a difgrace to fo great a Princefs to have fo many 
admirers, and never to receive from their hands fuch prefents 
as cuftom not only allows, but commands; neither is Ulyffes 
blameable, who rejoices at his wife’s policy. He underftood 


her intent, and being artful himfelf, fmiles to fee her artful- 
nefs. 


Plutarch in his treatife of reading Poems, vindicates U4 /es 
very much in the fame way: if (fays that Author) Uses re- 
joiced at Penelofe’s art in drawing prefents from the Suitors 
out of avarice, he difcovers himfelf to be a fordid proftitutor 
of his wife; but if through a wife forefight he hoped by her 
acceptance of the prefents, to get the Suitors more into his 
power, by lulling them into fecurity, and Jaying all their fuf- 
picions afleep, through a fudden profpeét of marriage ; if this 
occafioned his joy, this joy arifing from her artful manage- 
ment, and from a full confidence in his wife, is no ways 
' blameable, bur proceeds from a fufficient and laudable caufe. 
In fhort, the Siuitors were enemies, and nothing could be 
practited dithonourably again{ft them, that either UA/es or Paa 
denope could act confaftently with their own honour. 

$. 327. Falfe bapes fhe kindies.| It is certain that the words 
in. the Greek will bear a double conftruction, and Séays Suuds 
peis misrasi May refer cither to Penelope or Uly/ffes. Eufiae 
thius thinks they are fpoken of U/j/es ; then the meaning is, 
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While yet fhe fpeaks, the gay Antinous cries, 
ad 
Offspring of Kings, and more than woman 
wife !. 339 
"Tis right; ’tis man’s prerogative to give, 
And cuftom bids thee without {hame receive; 
Yet never, never, from thy dome we move, 
"Tul Hymen lights the torch of fpoufal love. 

The Peers difpatch their heralds to convey 335 
The gifts of love ; with fpeed they take the way. 
A robe Antinous gives of fhining dyes, 

The varying hues in gay confufion rife 

Rich from the artift’s hand! twelve clafps of gold 
Clofe to the lefs’ning waift the veft infold; 340 
Down from the {welling loirs, the veft unbound 
Floats in bright waves redundant o’er the ground. 
that Uh/es comforted himfelf with her amufing words, while 
he formed a defign very different from what her words ex- 
preffed ; but Dacier refers them to Penelope, perhaps with 
better reafon : Sy depends upon Ẹáro in the preceding line ; 
and by thus underftanding it, the conftruction becomes eafy 
and natural : and the fentemce means, that Penelope’s words 
flattered the Suitors into hopes of marriage, while her thoughts 
were very diftant from complying with their inclinations: this 
interpretation beft agrecs with the general defign of Penelope, 


which was to aét an artful part, and ncither comply, nor ab-- 
folutely refufe their addiclies. 
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A bracelet rich with gold, with amber gay, 
That fhot effulgence like the folar ray, 
Eurymachus prefents: and ear-rings bright, 3465 
With triple ftars, that caft a trembling light. 
Pifander bears a necklace wrought with art ; 
And ev'ry Peer, expreffive of his heart, 
A gift beftows: this done, the Queen afcends, 
And {flow behind her damfel-train attends. 360 
Then to the dance they form the vocal ftrain, 
"Till Hefperus léads forth the ftarry train ; 
And now he raifes, as the day-light fades, 
His golden circlet in the deep’ning fhades : 
Three vafes heap’d with copious fires difplay 355 
O’er all the palace a fictitious day ; 


y. 3 55. Three vafes heap’d with copious fires difplay 
OVer ali the Palace a fiéiitious day. ] 


The word in the Greek is rauxixe, or a vafe which was placed 
upon a tripod, upon which the Antients burnt dry and often- 
times -odoriferous wood, to give at once both perfume and 
light. Eu/fathius explains it by xr ére;, or a veflel raifed on 
feet inthe nature of an hearth. He/ychius explains apne, an 
hearth placed in the middle of the houfe or hall, on which 
they burnt dry wood with intermingled torches to enlighten 
it. It is ftrange that there is no mention of lamps, but only 
torches, in Homer; undoubtedly lamps were not yet in ufe in 
Greece, although much earlier found out by the Alebrews: 
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From fpace to fpace the torch wide-beaming 
burns, 
And fprightly damfels trim the rays by turns. 
To whom the King : Ill fuits your {ex to {tay 
Alone with men! ye modeft maids, away! 360 
Go, with the Queen the fpindle guide; or cull 


(The partners of her cares) the filver wool; 





Pe it my taik the torches to fupply, 

Ev’n till the morning lamp adorns the fky ; 

Ev’n till the morning, with unwearied care, 365 

Sleeplefs I watch ; for I have learn’d to bear. 
Scornful they heard: Me/antho, fair and young, 


(Melantho, from the loins of Dofus fprung, 


thus Exod. xxv. 6. oil is mentioned, and injoined to be ufed 
in giving light to the fanctuary. 


¥- 359. — — — Til fuits your fex to flay 
Alone with men! ye m;defi maids, away !] 


Homer is perpetually giving us leflons of decency and morality. 
It may be thought that this interlude between U/y/es and the 
damfels of Penelcpe is foreign to the action of the Catffey ; but 
in reality it is far from it: the Poet undertook to cefcribe the 
diforders which the abfence of a Prince occafions in his family ; 
this paflage is an inftance of it; and Aicmer with good judg- 
ment makes thefe wantons declare their contempt of U.y/fes, 
and their favour to their Suitors, that we may acknowledge 
the juftice of their punifhment in the fubfequent parts of th 


Ody fey. | 
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Who with the Queen her years an infant led, 

Witlt the {oft fondnefs of a daughter bred) 370 

Chiefly derides: regardlefs of the cares 

Fier Queen endures, polluted joys fhe fhares 

Nocturnal with Eurymachus ! With eyes 

‘That {peak difdain, the wanton thus replies. 
Oh! whither wanders thy diftemper’d brain, 

Thou bold intruder on a princely train ? 376 

Hence to the vagrant’s rendezvous repair ; 


Or fhun in fome black forge the midnight air. 


$. 377. Hence to the vagrant’s rendezvous repair ; 
Or jhun in fome black forge the midnight air.] 


I flatter myfelf that I have given the true fenfe of yarxhös Xue, 
and Aicxm: in Greece the beggars in winter retired by night to 
publick forges for their warmth, or to fome rendezvous where 
they entertained themfelves as it were in a common affembly- 
Euftathius explains atexn to be a pudblick place without any doors» 
where beggars were ufed to lodge. Hefychius gives us feveral 
interpretations of the word, that it fignifies an afflembly, a 
converfation ; it implies alfo publick ftoves or baths; and 
Lufiathius informs us from Ariffophanes, that beggars ufed to 
take up their lodgings in the publick baths, as well as in thefe 
piaces mentioned by Hlomer ; yarxnis luO- is an office of men 
that work in brafs. He further obferves that thefe two places 
are ufcd after the fame manner in Hefiod. 


lage 3° ib ansor Baxor, oy iw aria Aicyny 
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Proceeds this boldnefs from a turn of foul, 
Or flows licentious from the copious bowl? 380 
Is it that vanquifh’d Irus {wells thy mind ? 
A foe may meet thee of a braver kind, 
-= Who, fhort’ning with a ftorm of blows thy ftay, 
Shall fend thee howling all in blood away! 
To .whom with frowns: O impudent in 
wrong ! 385 
Thy Lord fhall curb that infolence of tongue ; 
Know to Telemachis I tell th’ offence : 
The fcourge, the fcourge fhall lafh thee into 
fenfe. | 
With confcious fhame they hear the ftern re- 
buke, 
Nor longer durft fuftain the fov’reign look. 390 


It may not be improper to obferve, that wag © 10, Jöxor xccAxsior 
is very ill tranflated by Accede Æneam fedem, in the Latin 
verfion ; it fhould be fuge officinam Hrariam. 

¥. 381. Ls it that vangu‘f{h'd Irus fwells thy mind? ] The word 
in Homer is aatns, which is ufed in various places; fometimes 
(obferves Plutarch in his treatife upon reading Poems) it fig- 
nifies being difquicted in mind, 

Tç Qar % adduc’ amisnzaro, Teigero Ò civais. 

In other places it implies az infolent joy, or boaffing; and then 
he quotes this verfe, 


$ p’ E D # 
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Then to the fervile tafk the Monarch turns 





His rayal hands: each torch refulgent burns 
With added day : meanwhile in mufeful mood, 
Abforpt in thought, on vengeance fix’d he ftood. 
And now the Martial Maid, by deeper wrongs 395 
To roufe UAfes, points the Suitors tongues, 
Scornful of age, to taunt the virtuous man: 
Thoughtlefs and gay, Eurymachus began. 

Hear me (hecries) confederates and friends ! 
Some God no doubt this {ftranger kindly 

fends ; 400 


$. 395. And now the Martial Maid, by deeper wrongs 
Yo roufe Ulyffles, points the Suitors tongues.} 


It may be thought very unjuftifiable in Homer, to introduce 
Minerva exciting the Suitors to violence. Dacier defends the 
Poet by fhewing that the fentiment is conformable to true 
‘Theology : and the all-wife Author of our being is pleafed 
fometimes to harden the hearts of the wicked, (or rather to 
permit them to harden thcir own hearts) that they may fill 
up the meafure of their crimes, and be ripe for judgment ; 
yet we are not to imagine, that any perfon is neceffitated te 
be wicked: it is not the hardening the heart that originally 
makes men impious, but thcy are firft impious, and then they 
are delivered over to an hardnefs of heart. 

But Homer may be juftifed another way ; and Avinerva may 
be underftood to aét thus in favour of Uh ffs : the Goddefs of 
Wiifdom infatuates the Suitors to infult that Hero, and haften 
their own deftruction. 

¥. 490. Some God, no doubt, this firanger kindly fends.) Ari- 
frotle affirms that Homer is the father of Poetry; not only of 
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The fhining baldnefs of his head furvey, 
It aids our torch-light, and reflects the ray.— 


the Epick, but alfo of the Dramatick ; that he taught how to 
write Tragedy in the Miad, and Comedy by feveral fhort 
fketches in the Odyffey. Euffathius here remarks, that he 
likewife gave a mode] for Satyr, of which the Cyclops of Eu- 
ripides {till extant is an example; (which is a fatyrick Poem 
founded upon the {tory of Pohpheme in Homer.) I confefs my 
eye is not fharp enough to {ee the dignity of thefe railleries ; 
and it may be thought that Zorer is the father of another kind 
of Poetry, I mean the Farce, and that thefe low conccits are 
no way to be juftified, but by being put into the mouths of 
the Suitors, perfons of no dignity or character. Longinus 
brings fuch defcriptions of the Suitors, as inftances of the de- 
cay of Homer’s genius. When that declines (obferves that 
Author) Poets commonly pleafe themfetwves with painting Man- 
ners ; {uch is Homer's defcription of the lives led by the Suitors 
in the Palace of U/y/fes: for in reality all that defcription is a 
kind of Comedy, whercin the differcnt characters of men are 
painted. 


wy. 401. Lhe fhining balduefs of his head furveys 
lt aids our terch-light, and refleé?s the ray.] 


This in Dacier’s judgment is a raillery purely fatyrical ; it is 
drawn from the fhining glafs of an old man’s bald head. But 
if this be purely fatyrical, to be a fatyrift is to be a bad man: 
to rally natural infirmities is inhumanity: old age is venerable, 
and the bald head as well as the gray hair is an honour, and 
ought not to be the fubject of raillery. I doubt not but Homer 
put it into the mouth of Lurymachus to make him more odious, 
and to fhew us that the fame man who invades his Prince's 
property, infults the ftranger, and outrages the poor; pays no 
deference to old age, but is bafe enough to contemn what he 
ought to honour. Vice and folly are the province of Satyr, 
not human infirmity. 
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Then to the King that levell’d haughty Troy.— 
Say, if large hire can tempt thee to employ 
Thofe hands in works ; to tend the rural trade, 


To drefs the walk, and form th’ embow’ring 
fhade ? 406 

So food and rayment conftant will I give : 

But idly thus thy foul prefers to live, 

And ftarve by rolling, not by work to thrive. 

To whom incens’d : Should we, O Prince, 

engage 41° 

In rival tafks beneath the burning rage 

Of fummer funs ; were both conftrain’d to wield, 


Foodlefs, the fcythe along the burthen’d field ; 


$. 412. -— — were beth conftrain’d to wield, | 
Foodlefs, the feythe along the burthen’d field.] 


I doubt not but fuch employments as thefe, now only fuitable 
to low lite, will feem mean to many Readers, and unworthy 
of the dignity of Epick Poetry: itis no defence to fay that 
they are mentioned by a beggar, and therefore agreeable to 
his character: the words are addrefled to a Prince, and fup- 
pofe that a fkill in fuch works was not unufual to perfons of 
eminent ftations; otherwife the challenge of Ulyffes is ridicu- 
loufly abfurd. Who could forbear laughing, if he fhould 
hear one of our beggars challenge-a Peer, to plough or mow 
with him all day without eating ? The truth is, the greateft 
perfons followed fuch employments without any diminution 
ef their dignities; nay, a fkill in fuch works as Agriculture 
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Or fhould we labour, while the ploughfhare 


wounds, 
With fteers of equal ftrength, th’ allotted 
grounds : 415 


was a glory even to a King: Hemmer here places it upon a level 
with military fcience, and the knowledge of the cultivation of 
the ground is equalled to glory in war. In the preface to the 
Paftorals of Virgil, (but not written by Mr. Dryden) there is a 
paflage that fhews that the fame fimplicity of manners prevail- 
ed amongitt the antient Latinus, as amongft the antient Greeks ¢ 
< It ought not (fays that Author) to furprife a modern writer, 
*< that Kings laid down their firft rudiments of government 
<< in tending thcir mute fubjeéts, their herds and flocks: nor 
“<< ought it to feem ftrange that the mafter of the horfe to 
s King Latinus in the ninth Æneid was found in the homely 
*& employment of cleaving blocks, -when news of the fir 
“< fkirmifh between the Trojans and Latins was brought to 
<< him.” ‘This paflage fully vindicates Homer, and fhews that 
fuch employments were no difhonour to the greateft perfons ; 
but there are two errours in the quotation ; it is not taken from 
the ninth, but the feventh eid; nor is Tyrrheus, who 
cleaves the blocks, mafter of the horfe to King Latinus, but 
the intendant of his flocks ; or as Dryden tranflates it, 


Tyrrheus, chief ranger to the Latian King. 


“© — -—— Tyrrheufque pater, cui regia parent 
“© Armenta, & latè cuftodia credita campi.” 


Tyrrheus is no otherwife a warriour, than as a deer under his 
charge, being killed, engages him in a quarrel, and he arme 
the rufticks to encounter the Trojans who flew it. 


<— — — vocat agmina Tyrrheus 


Quadrifidam quercum cuncis ut forte coaétis 
Scindebat”’ 
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Beneath my labours, how thy wond’ring eyes 
Might fee the fable field at once arife ! 
Should Jove dire war unloofe ; with fpear, and 
fhield, 
And nodding helm, I tread th’ enfanguin’d field, 
Fierce in the van: then wou’dft thou, wou'dft 
thou,—fay,— 42Q 
Mifname me, glutton, in that glorious day? 
No, thy ill-judging thoughts the brave difgrace; 
Tis thou injurious art, not I am bafe. 
Proud to feem brave among a coward-train! 
But know, thou art not valorous, but vain. 425 
Gods ! fhould the {tern U//es rife in might, 
Thefe gates would feem too narrow for thy flight. 
While yet he fpeaks, Eurymachus replies, 
With indignation filathing from his eyes. 
Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft, 
Then clench’d an hatchet in his horny fift; 


But held his hand from the defcending ftroke, 
And left his wedge within the cloven ouk. 


It is true, though Zyrrheus was not mafter of the horfe to the 
King, yet his office was a poft of dignity, otherwife it had 
been very eafy tor /irgil to have given him a more nolie 
cmployment. 


T Ossie IVs QO 
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Slave, I with juftice might deferve the wrong, 
Should I not punifh that opprobrious tongue, 431 
Irrev’rent to the Great, and uncontrol’d, 

Art thou from wine, or innate folly, bold ? 
Perhaps, thefe outrages from Jrus flow, 
A worthlefs triumph o’er a worthlefs foe! 435 

He faid, and with full force a foot{tool threw : 
Whirld from his arm with erring rage it flew ; 
Ub fjes, cautious of the vengeful foe, 

Stoops to the ground, and difappoints the blow. 

Not fo a youth who deals the- goblet round, 440 
Full on his fhoulder it infli€ts a wound, 

Dafh’'d from his hand the founding goblet flies, 

He fhrieks, he reels, he falls, and breathlefs lies. 

Then wild uproar and clamour mounts the fky, 
"Till mutual thus the Peers indignant cry; 445 
O had this ftranger funk to realms beneath, 

To the black realms of darknefs and of death, 
Ere yet he trod thefe {hores ! to f{trife he draws 
Peer againít Peer ; and what the weighty caufe ? 
A vagabond! for him the great deftroy 4.59 
In vile ignoble jars, the feaft of joy. 
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To whom the ftern Tekmachus u profe ! 
Gods‘ what wild folly from the goblet flows ? 
Whence this unguarded opennefs of foul, 
But from the licence of the copious bowl? 455 
Or heav’n delufion fends: but hence, away! 
Force I forbear, and without force obey. 

Silent, abafh’d, they hear the ftern rebuke, 
"Till thus 4phinomus the filence broke. 

True are his words, and he whom truth of- 


fends . 46a 
Not with Telæmachus, but truth contends; 
Let not the hand of violence invade 


The rev’rend ftranger, or the fpotlefs maid ; 


$. 457- Force I forbear, and without force obey.] This is very 
artful in Yelemachus; he had fpoken warmly in defence of 
Ulyffes, and he apprehends left he fhould have provoked the 
Suitors too far; he therefore foftens his expreffion, to avoid 
fufpicions of a latent caufe, why he interefts himfelf fo vigo- 
roufly in vindication of a beggar, againft the Princes of the 
country. Befides, too obftinate an oppofition might have 
provoked the Suitors to have continued all night in the Palace, 
which would have hindered U/yffes and Telemachus from con- 
certing their meafures to bring about their deftruQion: Tee- 
machus therefore, to induce them to withdraw, ufes menaces, 
but menaces approaching to perfuafion ; ifhe had ufed violence, 
matters muft immediately have come to extremities, 


OQ 2 
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Retire we hence! but crown with rofy wine 
The flowing goblet to the pow’rs divine; 465 
Guard he his gueft beneath whofe roof he ftands 
This juftice, this the focial right demands. 
The Peers afient; the goblet Mu/ius crown’d 
With purple juice, and bore in order round ; 
Each Peer fucceffive his libation pours 470 
To the ble{t Gods that fill th’ aereal bow’rs ; 


È. 470. Each Peer fucceffive his Libation pours 
To the blet Gods ————] 


We have already obferved that libations were made to the 
Gods before and after meals ; here we fee the Suitors offer 
their libation before they retire to repofe. We are not to 
afcribe this religious act to the piety of thefe dcbauchees, but 
to the cuftoms of the times; they practife not true religion, 
but only the exteriors of it; they are not pious, but fafhion- 
able. 


‘The action of this book is comprehended in a very fhort 
duration of time; it begins towards the clofe of the day, 
and ends at the time when the Suitors withdraw to repofe ; 
this is the evening and part of the night of the thirty-ninth 
day. 

In general, this book is in the Gree& very beautiful : the 
combat between /rus and Uiyffes is naturally defcribed ; it is 
indeed between beggars, but yet not without dignity, it be- 
ing almoft of the fame nature with the fingle combats practifed 
amongft Heroes in their moft folemn games; as is evident 
from that in the řad, at the funeral of Patroclus. I could 
wilh mner had not condefcended to thofe low jefts and mean 
railleries towards the conclufion: it is true, they are not 
without effect, as they agree with the characters of the Suitor s 
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Then {will’d with wine, with noife the crowds 
> ODEV, 
And rufhing forth tumultuous, reel away. 


and make Us///rs a fpectator of the diforders of his own fa- 
mily, and provoke him toa fpeedy vengeance: but might not 
more ferious provocations have been found out, fuch as might 
become the gravity and majefty of Epick Poetry? or if gaiety 
was effential to his characters, are quibbles fo too? Thefe 
may be thought to be of the fame level with thofe conccits 
which Afiiton puts into the mouth of the Devil, and which 
difgrace his Poem. But the dignity, the tendernefs, and juft- 
nefs of the fentiments, in all the fpeeches of Pene/spe, more 
than atone for the low railleries of Eurymachu:. 
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The ARGUMEN T. 
The Difcovery of Ulyffes to Euryclea. 


Uryrsse s and his fon remove the weapons out of the Ar- 

mory, Ulyfles zz converfation with Penelope gives 
a fititious account of bis adventures; then affures ber be 
had formerly entertained her hufband in Crete; and de- 
Scribes exaftly bis perfon and drefs, affirms to have heard 
of bim in Phzeacia and Thefprotia, and that bis return 
zs certain, and within a month. He then goes to bathe, 
and 1s attended by Euryclea, who difcovers bim to be 
Ulyfies by the fcar upon his leg, which be formerly re- 
ceived in bunting the «wild boar om Parnaffus. The Poet 
tnferts a digreffion, relating thet accident, with all its par~- 
ticulars, 
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ONSULTING fecret with the blue-ey’d 
Maid, 
Still in the dome divine Uffes ftay’d: 


Revenge mature for act inflam’d his breaft ; 











And thus the Son, the fervent Sire addreft. 


* "The Scene {till continues in the Palace of UA/fes; but new 
perfons are introduced to carry on the action, and diverfify 
the ftery: this book opens with a repetition from the fixteenth ; 
the Anticiits marked it with an A:terifm, without any Obe- 
lifk, to fhew that it was here inferted with propriety: as we 
draw nearer the conclufion of the Poem, the repetitions are 
more frequent. Virgil has generally avoided them, and indeed 
jt may be obferved, that thefe two Poets differ in nothing 
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Inftant convey thofe fteely ftores of war š 
To diftant rooms, difpos’d with fecret care : 
The caufe demanded by the Suitor-train, 

To fvoth their fears a fpecious reafon feign: 
Say, fince U/i/fes left his natal coaft, 

Obfcene with {moke, their beamy luftre loft, 10 
His arms deform’d, the roof they won’t adorn : 
From the glad walls inglorious lumber torn. 
Suggeft, that Jove the peaceful thought infpir'd, 
Leit they by fight of {words to fury fir’d ; 
Difhonef{t wounds, or violence of foul, 15 
Defame the bridal feaft, and friendly bowl. 


more than the manner of their elocution : Virgil is full, but 
Homer even overflows; and this agrees with their general 
characters. Hemer is like thofe Painters of whom Apelles ufed 
to complain, that they left nothing to be imagined by the 
{pectator, and made too accurate reprefentations ; but Virgil 
is like Limantes in Pliny. Timanti plurimum adfuit ingenii, in 
emnibus operibus ejus intelligitur plus femper quam pingitur : and 
again, offendit etiam que occultat. 

Eujtathius obferves, that the unexpeéted opportunity to re- 
move the arms in the abfence of the Suitors, occafions this 
repetition: in the fixteenth book Ud/es told Telemachus he 
would give a fign when he fhould make the removal, de- 
{pairing of an opportunity to give a publick direction, without 
danger from the Suitors; he therefore wifely lays hold of the 
prefent hour which happily favours his defires, and injoins 
the arms to be removed immediately, 





The Prince obedient to the fage command, 
To Euryclea thus: the female band 
In their apartments keep; fecure the doors: 
Thefe fwarthy arms among the covert ftores 20 


Are feemlier hid ; my thoughtlefS youth they 
blame, 


imbrown’d with vapour of the {mould’ring flame. 
In happy hour, (pleas’d Exryclea cries) 

‘Tutor’d by early woes; grow early wife ! 

Infpect with fharpen’d fight, and frugal care, 2 5 

Your patrimonial wealth, a prudent heir. 

But who the lighted taper will provide, 

(The female train retir’d) your toils to guide? 
Without infringing hofpitable right, 

This gueft (he cry’d) fhall bear the guiding 

light : 30 
I cheer no lazy vagrants with repatt ; 


They fhare the meal that earn it ere they tafte. 


yy. 18. — — — the female band 
{n their apartments keep, &c.] 


It is not without fufficient reafon that Telemachus diftrufts the 
maids ; many of them were in the intereft of the Suitors : it 
was thercfore neceflary to conceal the place to which the arms 


were conveycd, left they fhould betray the fecret, Lu/lathius. 
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He faid ; from female ken fhe ftrait fecures 
The purpos’d deed, and guards the bolted doors : 
Auxilar to his fon, U% ffts bears a5 
The plumy-crefted helms, and pointed fpears, 
With fhields indented deep in-glorious wars. 
Minerva viewiefs on her charge attends, 

And with her golden lamp his toil befriends, 


$. 38. Adinerva — with her- golden lamp —]. The office 
here afcribed to Minerva gave great offence to Rapin, and he 
cenfured ie as mean, and unworthy of the Goddefs ; but 
fuftathius fully vindicates Hermer, Pallas is here an allegorical 
Deity intended by the Poet to exprefs the wifdom of Usffes ; 
he acts with as much prudence as if Minerva herfelf guided 
him in all his ways. We are to gather from this defcriptions 
that Udy//es formed all the actions of this night with the ut- 
moft wifdom, or according to the Greek proverb, èr wxrt Bsah, 
the counciis of this night were regulated with the exacteft pru- 
dence and fecrecy. Spondanus obferves, that Callimachus, a 
ftatuary in 4thens, made an image of Minerva according to 
this picture in Hfomer: fhe held a lamp of gold, which was 
filled with an oil of fuch an unwafting nature, as not to want 
to be replenifhed in the fpace of a whole year. See Jb. i. of 
Paufanias. Dacier judges, that though’a lamp was unknown in 
the days of Ulyffe:, yet it might be not fo in the days of Homer, 
and therefore he might fpeak of it; for inftance, the trumpet 
was not known in the Trojan war, yet Homer mentions it, 
becaufe it was ufed in his age. But this is no anfwer; for 
Fimer does not fay that the trumpet was ufed during the hege 
of Troy; if he had, he would have been guilty of a grots 
‘.nachronifm, but he fpeaks of it by way of allufion, as a 
‘hing well known in his time. Here therefore the cafe is 


uifferent; for Uses is the perfon who is fuppofed to make 
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Not fuch the fickly beams, which unfincere, 40 
Gild the grofs vapour of this nether fphere ! 

A prefent Deity the Prince confefs’d, 

And rap’d with ecftacy the Sire addrefs’d. 

What miracle thus dazzles with furprife ! 
Diftinct in rows the radiant columns rife: 465 
The walls where-e’er my wond’ring fight I turn, 
And roofs, amid{t a blaze of glory burn ! 

Some vifitant of pure etherial race, 
With his bright prefence deigns the dome to 
grace. 


ufe of this lamp, and Dacier allows that it was umknown in 
his age, and confequently he ought not to ufe it at all. It may 
therefore perhaps be moft probable, that Cadlimachus did not 
form his ftatuc from this original ; cr if this be not allowed, 
that he fell into an errour, and gave the Goddeis a lamp 
inftead of a torch. 

I will only further add, that this office of AZincrua may be 
vindicated from all meannets, by obferving that it is not the 
bare act of carrying the torch which the Goddefs here exe- 
cates; fhe improves it into a Miracle; the whole Paiace is 
enlightened with a celeftial fire, and Ubs and Telemachus 
gather full aflurances of her favour and fuccefs from that mi- 
raculous illumination : this circumftance raifes the defcription 
out of lownefs into dignity. 

y. 48. Some vifitant of pure etherial race.) Euflathius gives 
us a twofold explication of the words, 





+ - , ‘ na 
ALTI Tos Onn ezi Seay 


They imply either that the Goddefs Themis defcended, or 
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Be calm, replies the Sire ; to none impart, 50 
But oft revolve the vifion in thy heart : 
Celeftials, mantl’d in excefs of light, 

Can vifit unapproach’d by mortal fight. 

Seek thou repofe ; whilft here-I fole remain, 

T’ explore the conduét of the female train : eg 
The penfive Queen perchance defires to know 
The feries of my toils, te footh her woe. 





With tapers flaming day his train attends, 
His bright alcove th’ obfequious ‘youth afcends : 
Soft flumb’rous fhades his drodping eye-lids clofe, 
"Till on her eaftern throne Aurora glows. 61 

Whilft, forming plans of death, UA /es ftay’d, 
In council fecret with the Martial Maid ; 


that it is the cuftom of celeftial powers to manifeft themielves 
in fuch illuminations, without appearing vifibly. The latter 
interpretation feems moft natural, and makes the conftruéticn 
eafy, whereas the other is fcarce to be underftood without 
fupplying awe before Sw»: otherwife it muft be allowed, that 
the former opinion is not unhappy: U&4fes tells his fon, that 
the Goddefs of juftice is fent by the Gods to affift him in tak- 
ing vengeance on the Suitors: Themis is a very proper Deity 
to be introduced upon fuch an occafion, and fhews that 
Unffes proceeded upon the ftricteft rules of equity, in the di- 
{tribution of his rewards and punifhments. But the paflage 
will not admit this fenfe, it being evidently Pallas, not 
Themis, who appears. 
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Attendant Nymphs in beautcous order wait 
The Queen, defcending from her bow’r of ftate. 
Her cheeks the warmer blufh of Venus wear, 66 
Chaften’d with coy Drana’s penfive air. 
An iv’ry feat with filver ringlets grac’d, 
By fam’d Icmalius wrought, the menials plac’d : 
With iv’ry filver'd-thick the foot-ftool fhone, 76 
O’er which the panther’s various hide was thrown. 
The fov’reign feat with graceful air fhe prefs’d > 
To different tafks their toil the Nymphs addrefs’d : 
The golden goblets fome, and fome reftor’d 
From ftains of luxury the pohfh’d board: 7g 
Thefe to remove th’ expiring embers came, 
While thofe with unctuous fir foment the flame. 
"Twas then Me/antho with impericus mien 
Renew’d th’ attack, incontinent of {pleen : 
Avaunt, fhe cry’d, offenfive to my fight ! So 
Deem not in ambufh here to lurk by nicht, 


¥. 69. By fem’d Icmalius tronght ] Flomer in both 
his Poems takes all opportunities of celebrating the famous 
artifans of Antiquitiy ; E doubt not but moft of them were 
his particular fricnds, and to dv them honour, he gave‘ them 
place in his works, and rendered their names and his own 
gratitude immortal. WVe may likewife learn the nature of 
the noblcit pieces of art in Lcmer’s days, from his Poetry. 
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Into the woman-ftate afquint to pry ; 

A day-devourer, and an ev’ning fpy! 

Vagrant be gone ! before this blazing’ brand 

Shall urge — and wav’d it hiffing in her hand. 85 
Th’ infulted Hero rolls his wrathful eyes, 

And, Why, fo turbulent of foul? he cries; 

Can thefe lean fhrivel’d limbs unnerv’d with age, 

Thefe poor but honeft rags, enkindle rage ? 

In crouds, we wear the badge of hungry Fate ; 

And beg, degraded from fuperior ftate ! QI 


Conftrain’d ! a rent-charge on the rich I live ; 








Reduc’d to crave the good I once could give: 

A Palace, wealth, and flaves I late pofiefs’d, 
And all that makes the Great be call’d the blefs’d : 
My gate, an emblem of my open foul, 96 
Embrac’d the poor, and dealt a bounteous dole. 


v. 82. Into the wemian-ffate afquint to pry.] This is the true 
rcafon why Afelantho is out of humour (fays Macam Dacéer : ) 
She had fome affairs upon her hands, which demanded no 
witnefles, meaning the vicious commerce between her and 
Eurymachus. W omen never forgive their own {ex a frailty. 
Dacier is undoubtedly in an errour ; Euryn:achus inthe end of 
the lait book left the Palace, and therefore Afeiantha could 
not {peak out of any apprehenfions of having a ftop put to 
her affairs this night, by the prefence of Udy//es. 
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Scorn not the fad reverfe, injurious maid ! 
‘Tis Yove’s high will, and be his will obey’d ! 
Nor think thyfelf exempt: that rofy prime 10ọ 





Mutt fhare the general doom of with’ring time : 
To fome new channel foon, the changeful tide 
Of royal grace th’ offended Queen may guide; 
And her lov’d Lord unplume thy tow’ring pride. 
Or were he dead, ’tis wifdom to beware: 105 
Sweet blooms the Prince beneath Apollo’s care ; 
Your deeds with quick impartial eye furveys ; 


Potent to punifh what he cannot praife. 


¥. 106. Sweet blooms the Prince beneath Apollo’s care.} It may 
be afked why Telemachus is faid to owe the prefervation of his 
life to Apollo? Euffathius anitwers, that he was called "O Sed; 
xegar óp- by Antiquity ; and that Daphne from being his fa- 
vourite was named roða: but perhaps that epithet was ap- 
propriated to polo, becaufe all immature deaths in the male 
{ex were afcribed to him, as they were to Diana in the fe- 
male; it may therefore be faid with great propriety that it is 
owing to the favour of Afpoilo, that Telemachus had not died an 
immature death, or that he was arrived to manhood: Eufta- 
thius adds, that psilo as he is the Sun, may be called the nou- 
rifher of all things that breathe, as well as of the inanimate 
creation ; it is owing to his influence that every being comes 
to maturity, and in this fenfe likewife he may be called 
Keg >. What Eu/athins afcribes to Daphne, Dacter applies 
to Diana, and tells us, that fhe was called Kupcbadrsia, and 
that the Antients celebrated a feftival in her honour for the 
health of thcir infants. 
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Her keen reproach had reach’d the Sov’reign’s 
ear ; 

Loquacious infolent ! fhe cries, forbear : 110 

To thee the purpofe of my foul I told ; 

Venial difcourfe, unblam’d, with him to hold: 

The ftoried labours of my wand’ring Lord, 

To foothe my grief he haply may record: 114 

Yet him, my gueft, thy venom’d rage hath ftung: 

Thy head fhall pay the forfeit of thy tongue! 





X. 110. Loguacious infolent ! ] Were this place to be 
rendered literally, it would be thus, -<T4ou bold impudent bitch 3 
Sagoarin xvor addi; It is fpoken by Penelcpe. In our age it 1S 
an exprefhon fo vulgar, as not te be uttered in common con- 
verfation, much lefs in Epick Poetry: it is true, it fully ex- 
prefies. the height of impudence, and in Homer’s time it was 
no more mean, than calling a coward a deer, and both the 
expreflions are joined together in the fir{t of the Ziad. 


‘hou dog in forehad, but in heart a deer. 


It is there fpoken by Achilles: and in another place of the 
{liad "Jupiter applies it to his wife, and calls Juns an impudent 
bitch ; a plain indication that the expreffion was not mean, as 
it is at this day, becaufe it was ufed by the greateft of Heroes, 
and the fupreme of Gods. 

vw. 116. Thy head fhall pay the forfeit of thy tongue 71 The 
expreffion in the Gree is remarkable. 
"O on xEeParn coveeuce= ens. 
hich you fhall wipe upon ycur own head, or as Euftathius explains 
it, “© a crime which you fhall make to cleave to your own 
head: a fimilar exprefiion (adds the fame Author) occurs in 


Sophocles. 
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But thou on whom my palace cares depend, 
Eurynome, regard the ftranger-friend : 

A feat, {oft fpread with furry fpoils, prepare; 
Due-diftant, for us both to fpeak, and hear. 1z0 
The menial Fair obeys with duteous hatte : 

A feat adorn’d with furry {poils fhe plac’d : 

Due-diftant for difcourfe the Hero fat ; 

When thus the Sov’reign from her chair of 
{tate : 

Reveal, obfequious to my firft demand, — 125 

Thy name, thy lineage, and thy native land. 

He thus: O Queen! whofe far-refounding 

fame, 

Is botinded only by the ftarry frame, 


HAT Aulootoss RAI 
Knaicas tiaže. 

From whence it appears, that the blood that was found upon 
the {word, was wiped upon the head of the flain; an inti- 
mation that his own blood was fallen upon the head of the de- 
ceafed, and the living were free from it. ‘This is a very re- 
markable cuftom, and there are many expreffions like it in 
the fcriptures ; namely Ars blocd be upon his own head. It was 
cuftomary amongft the Remans to wafh their hands, in token 
of innocence and purity from blood: thus the Roman Go- 
vernour wafhed his hands, and faid, J am innocent of the blood. 


of this jufl perfin. 
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Confummate pattern of imperial fway, 

Whofe pious rule a warlike race obey! 130 
In wavy gold thy fummer vales are drefs’d ; 
‘Thy autumns bend with copious fruit opprefs’d : 
With flocks and herds each grafly plain 1s ftor’d ; 
And fifh of ev’ry fin thy feas afford ; 134 
Their affluent joys the grateful realms confefs ; 
‘And blefs the Pow’r that, {till delights to blefs. 
Gracious permit this pray’r, imperial Dame! 











Forbear to know my lineage, or my name: 


Urge not this breaft to heave, thefe eyes to weep ; 





In {weet oblivion let my forrow {fleep ! 140 
My woes awak’d will violate your ear ; 
And to this gay cenforious train appear 


A winy vapour melting in a tear. 


$- 129. Confummate pattern of imperial fway.] Homer here 
gives an amiable picture of a miki and juft Government: it 
is a truth certain and univerfal, where the fubject enjoys the 
fruits of his induftry, the earth will always be well cultivated, 
and bring forth in abundance; the fea will furnifh the land 
with plenty of fifhes, and men will plant when they are fure 
to gather the fruits. It is the conftant obfervation of all tra- 
vellers, the worft fituation under an eafy government enjoys 
more plenty, and is fuller of inhabitants, than the beft foil 
and happieft fituation under an arbitrary power. This whole 
paflage is very beautiful, and the more beautiful becaufe the 
words proceed from the mouth of a Kinz. 
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Their gifts the Gods refum’d (the Queen re- 
join’d) 
Exteriour grace, and energy of mind ; 145 
When the dear partner of my nuptial joy, | 
Auxiliar troops combin’d, to conquer Troy. 
My Lord’s protecting hand alone wou’d raife 
My drooping verdure, and extend my praife! 
Peers from the diftant Samian fhore refort; 150, 
Here with Dulichians join’d, befiege the Court : 
Zacynthus, green with ever-fhady groves, 
And Ithaca, prefurmptuous boaft their loves : 
Obtruding on my choice a fecond Lord, 
They prefs the Hymenæan rite abhor’d. Ios 
Mif-rule thus mingling with domeftick cares, 
I live regardlefs of my ftate-affairs : 
Receive no ftranger-gueft, no poor relieve ; 
But ever for my Lord in fecret grieve !— 
This art, inftinét by {fome celeftial pow’r, 160 
I try’d, elufive of the bridal hour : 
« Ye Peers I cry, who prefs to gain a 
heart, 


«© Where. dead U/jfes claims no future part ; 
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“ Rebate your loves, each rival fuit fufpend, 


‘ec 


"Till this funereal web my labours end:. 165 

“€ Ceafe, “till to good Laertes I bequeath 

« Avpall of ftate, the ornament of death. 

“ For when to Fate he bows, each Grecian 
dame 

With juft reproach were licens’d to defame ; 

Should He, long honour’d in fupreme com- 
mand, 170 

“ ‘Want the laft duties of a daughter’s hand.” 

The fiction pleas’d ! their loves I long elude ; 

The night ftill ravell’d, what the day renew’d, 

Three years fuccefsful in my art conceal’d, 

My ineffectual fraud the fourth reveal’d: 176 

Befriended by my own domeftick {fpics, 

The woof unwrought the Suitor-train furprife. 

From nuptial rites they now no more recede, 

And fear forbids to falfify the breed. 

My anxious parents urge a fpeedy choice, 180 

And to their fuffrage gain the filial voice: 

For Rule mature, Telemachus deplores 


His dome difhonour’d, and exhaufted ftores — 





But {tranger! as thy days feem full of fate, 


Divide difcourfe, in turn thy birth relate: 185 

Thy Port ailerts thee of diftinguifh’d race: 

No poor un-father’d product of difgrace. 
Princefs! he cries, renew’d by your command, 

The dear remembrance of my native land, 

Of fecret grief unfeals the fruitful fource; 190 

And tears repeat their long-forgotten courfe! 

So pays the wretch, whom fate conftrains to 

roam, 

‘The dues of nature to his natal home! — 

But inward on my foul let forrow prey; _ 
Your fov’reign Will my duty bids obey. 195 
Crete awes the circling waves, a fruitful foil ! 

And ninety cities crown the fea-born Ifle: 

 ¥. 196, Se. Crete —] It is not without a good reafon that 
Ubffes is fo particular in the Geography of Crete; he does it, 
that Penelope from the knowledge of the truth which he fpeaks 
concerning that Ifland, may be induced to give the readier 


credit to his fucceeding fictions. In the Ziad, Homer calls 
Crete ixcioumors, or the Ifland with an hundred cities, 46. ii. 


Crete’s hundred cities pour forth all her fons. 
Here he affirms it to have no more than ninety. Strabo is 
very full upon this difficulty, ib. x. Ephorus (fays that 
Author) judges that ten cities were built by the Dorians after 
P 4 
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Mix’d with her genuine fons, adopted names 


In various tongues avow thcir various clairas : 


the Trojan war, under Althemenes ; and therefore U/yfes here 
mentions Crete as having only ninety: but this opinion carries 
no probability. Others affirm, that ten cities were demolifhed 
by the enemies of /dcmeneus ; but this is no more than a con- 
jecture : the truth is, Homer does not affirm that there were 
-an hundred cities in the time of the war with Troy, but in his 
own age; (for the Poet in that place fpeaks in his own per- 
fon) if he had put the words into the mouth of any one who 
had lived in the time of the war, he would not have called it 
the Ifle of the hundred, but ninety cities, according to this 
defcription of U//ffes; it being very improbable, that ten af 
the Cretan cities fhould be deftroyed, either during the war, 
or after the return of Idomeneus; for Homer himfelf teftifies 
that he returned fafe to Crete with all his foldiers, ib. iii. of 


the Ody/Jey. 


And thofe whom Jdsmen from J/ion’s plain 
Had led, fecurely croft the dreadful main. 


And therefore he had fufficient forces to defend his country: 
but though we allow that thofe ten cities had been deftroye i 
after his return, yet how could U4//es come to the knowledge 
of it, having neither been in Crete, nor met with any Cretan 
to inform him in all his voyages ? It is therefore probable that 
in the time’of the Trojan war Crete had no more than ninety 
cities, but an hundred in the days of Homer: and this fully 
reconciles the //iad with the Ody//ey; in the Od;//y it is Uh ffies 
that {fpeaks, in the rad, Homer. 
Virgil {peaks of Crete after the manner of Hemmer. 


& Creta Jovis magni medio jacet infula ponto, 

< Centum urbes habitant magnas, uberrima regna.” 
The other ten cities were built by the Dorians (as Ephorus 
writes) under Althæmenes. 


$. 199. In various tongues ————] The meaning of this is, 
that the natural inhabitants of Crete were mixed with itrangers 
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Cydonians dreadful with the bended yew, 200 
And hold Pela/gz boaft a native’s due : 

The Dorians, plum’d amid the files of war, 
Her foodful glebe with fierce Achaians fhare ; 
Cnoffus, her capital of high command ; 

Where {cepter’d Minos with impartial hand 205 


who had fettled in the Ifland; or as fome imagine (fays 
Euftathius) Ulyffes {peaks thus out of fear, left Penelope fhould 
difcover him not to be a native of Crete from his wrong pro- 
nunciation of the language of the Cretans. We may gather 
from Strabe, that the Dorians inhabited the eaftern parts, the 
Cydonians the weftern, the £teo-Cretans the fouthern, and the 
reft of the nation being moft powerful, poffeft the plain coun- 
try lying toward the north: the £teo-Cretans, that is, the 
true Cretans, were the original inhabitants of the Iland, and 
probably alfo the Cydomians. There is fome difficulty in the 
word tesxaines. Andron the Hiftorian (continues Strabo) affirms, 
that the Dorians who lived near Parnaffus planted a colony in 
Cretes and built three cities, and from thence called themfelves 
Terxxines, guaft tripartiti. But Strebo rejeéts this Opinion of 
And: on, for thefe Dorians poffeft four cities, and their coun- 
try was called TileamroAss ; he therefore believes them to have 
taken that name from a triple creft, or from having them 
adorned with hair after the manner of a plumage, from Teints 
fignifying hair. But perhaps Strabo is in a miftake, for Thu- 
tydides, lib. i. p. 107. and Diodorus, lib. xi. p- 60. confirm the 
opinion of Andron. The words of Strabo have given great 
trouble to the Commentators, and they ingenuoufly confefs 
they cannot underftand them. ‘The expreffion is reirus ASDug 
Qaia: the difficulty lies in i@apiass; but if we read the fen- 
tence thus, all will be plain, rayses acpus, % ipandrys, that is, 
crefts adorned with hair, or fomething like it, from i¢gdwuarr@, 
equaiis. Dacter. 
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Divided Right ; each ninth revolving year, 


By Jove receiv’d in council to confer. 


¥. 206. 7 Each ninth revolving year, &c.] This Minos 
King of Crete was an excellent lawgiver; and as L£phorus 
writes, (fays Strabo) to give his laws the greater vencration he 
ufed to defcend into a cave facred to Jupiter, and pretend 
that he had there received them fromthe mouth of that De- 
ity ; this is the reafon why Homer tells us he converfed with 
Jupiter. Thus alfo Numa Pompilius boafted of the fame fa- 
vour from Ageria, to make his decrees to be received by 
the Romans. "The only difficulty is in the word ivieg>; and it 
has been generally believed to imply, that Minəs continued 
in the cave of Jupiter nine whole years : but Ca/aubox remarks 
that it never fignifies nine years, but every ninth year; as 
Talañ does not mean three days, but the third day ; and this 
agrees exaétly with the Hiftory of Minos, (fee Valerius Alaxi- 
mus, lib. i. cap. 2.) who was accuftomed to review and rec- 
tify all his laws every ninth year. Plato quotes this paflage in 
his piece, entitled Mir:os, and puts this laft obfervation beyond 
all difpute: ‘* Homer tells us (fays that Author) that finos 
éc converfed with ‘Jupiter every ninth year; idro fra, and went 
<< to be inftruéted by him as a fcholar by a mafter ;” and a 
little lower he adds, Qora 3’ ware Ers el; ai'gov doe ó Mivws, Fc. 
that is, ‘* he went into the cave of Jupiter, to learn new 
<< laws, or to reform the old which he had received in the 
<c former period,” 14 weclige twealegios. “This Mines was the moft 
juft of all mankind, and for this reafon was fuppofed to be 
made one of the infernal judges. Plutarch in the lite of De- 
gnetrius makes a fine remark upon this defcription cf Advings ; 
«c Homer (fays he) has not honoured with the glorious title 
<< of the Difciple of Fupzter, the greateft warriour or opprefior, 
<< or a renowned tyrant; but the man famous for his juftice 
« and probity, a legiflator, and a benefi.ctor to mankind. 
Dacier. 

y. 207. By Jove receiv’d in council to confer.] “The word in 
‘the Greek is éaer%s, and Plato fully explains it in his Minos ; 
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His fon Deucalion bore fucceflive {way ; 

His fon, who gave me firft to view the day! 
The royal bed an elder iffue bleft, 210 
Idomeneus, whom Jian fields atteft 

Of matchlefs deed : untrain’d to martial toil 

I liv’d inglorious in my native Ifle, 

Studious of peace; and Æthon is my name. 


“Twas then to Crete the great Uffes came; 215 


zgo is the difcourfe, ésaesn thè perfon who difcourfes 5 6 cune- 
asns iv ayos: Others (continues P/ate) underftand it to fignify 
the oucit of ‘Jupiter, CULMOTHY, CuuITaisny, a perfon that was ad- 
mitted to the table of Jupiter, or a partaker in his diverfions ; 
but the fallity of this opinion (adds he) will fufficiently appear, 
if we remember,- that of all the Greeks, the Cretans and Lace- 
demontans, who learned it from them, alone abftain from com- 
putations, and diverfions arifing from them ; and in particular 
this is one of the laws of Minos enacted in Crete, pn cupmrinw ar- 
Anross*eic pebr, commanding the Cretans not to drink in their 
entertainments to excefs. “Thus far Dacier; to which I fhall add 
that this remark of Plate may perhaps contribute greatly to the 
glory of Minos, but gives little honour to Fupiter ; it infinuates 
that a perfon who drinks with that Deity, might endanger 
his fobriety ; otherwife to be admitted to the table of Jupiter 
is an inftance of favour and familiarity, and would have been 
an honour to Adinos. Horace is of this opinion, for fpeaking 
of Tantalus, lib. i. Carm. he mentions it as a peculiar tefti- 
mony of favour ; 


«c Occidit & Pelopis genitor, cemviva deorum.” 


That is, according to Homer’s expreffion, Sia» curscsasys or 
CUNO TNS. : 
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For elemental war, and wint’ry ‘ove, 

From Malea’s gufty cape his navy drove 

To bright Lucina’s fane; the fhelfy coaft 
Where loud Ammnifus in the deep is loft. 

His veffels moor’d, (an incommodious port!) 220 
‘The Hero fpeeded to the Cnoffan court : 

Ardent the partner of his arms to find ; 

In leagues of long commutual friendfhip join’d, 
Vain hope! ten funs had warm’d the weftern ftrand, 
Since my brave brother with his Cretan band 22 5 
Had fail’d for Troy: but to the genial feait | 
My hohour’d roof receiv’d the royal gueft : 
Beeves for his train the Czoffan Peers allign, 

A publick treat, with jars of gen’rous wine. 














¥. 218. To bright Lucina’s fane] Strabo informs us that 
upon the 4mzniffus there is a cave facred to Jlithya, or Lucina», 
who prefides over child-birth. “The reafon given by Eu/athius 
why the Poet places the cave by that river is too frivolous 
to be recited: it is probable that it was called the cave of 
flithya, becaufe fome great Lady had made ufe of it, upon 
an occafion in which women invoke the affiftance of that 
Goddefs ; or perhaps becaufe water is one of the great princi- 
ples of generation, the temple of Lucina could not be placed 
in a more proper fituation, than upon the banks of a river, 
and clofe by the-fea. Dacter. 

$. 228. Beeves for his train the Cnoffian Peers affign, 

A publick treat ] 
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Twelve days, while Boreas vex’d th’ aerial fpace, 
My hofpitable dome he deign’d to grace: 231 
And when the north had ceas’d the {tormy roar, 
He wing’d his voyage to the Phrygian fhore. 
Thus the fam’d Hero, perfeéted in wiles, 
With fair fimilitude of truth beguiles 235 


It was not to be expected, and indeed it was almoft impoffible 
that one perfon fhould entertain U4/es and his whole fleet, 
which confifted of twelve veffels. ‘This pafflage therefore 
gives us a remarkable cuftom of Antiquity, which was, that 
when any perfon with too great a number of attendants ar- 
rived in other countries, the Prince received the chief perfon- 
age and his particular friends, and the reft were entertained 
at the publick expence..- Dacier. 

y. 235. With fair fimilitude of truth beguiles.] The word 
in the Greek is taxe, which has been ufually interpreted to be 
the fame with éa#y, but thofe that fpeak with more exaétnefs 
derive it from wieze, sixaclev, &muxongwy wes æAnbsar, that is, he 
accommodated and adapted his fictions to probability or truth ; 
and Hefychius explains the fame word by sixagw, gua: Horace 
almoft literally tranflates this verfe. i 


«< Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falfa remifcet, 
«< Primo ne medium medio ne difcrepat imum.” 


And indeed in this line the whole art of an Epick Poem is 
comprehended, which is a mixture of truths and fiétions, but 
hctions canformable to verity ; or to fpeak in the language of 
a Critick, the fable of the Epick Poem fhould be both probable 
and marvellous; aftonifhing, yet credible; if it be only cre- 
dible, it difters in nothing trom Hiftory ; if only marvellous, 
it is no better than a Romance. ‘The great fecret therefore 
of an Epick Writer is to produce in the Reader’s mind at the 
Gune time both belicf and aitoniflinent ; and this is here per- 
formed by UA//:. 
Dacier fur C Arifistle. 
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The Queen’s attentive ear: diffolv’d in woe, 

From her bright eyes the tears unbounded 
flow. 

As fnows colleéted on the mountain freeze ; 


When milder regions breathe a vernal breeze, 


¥. 238. As /nows collected, Xc.] It is not eafy to take the 
point of this fimile: Monf. Perault grievoufly miftakes it : 
‘© The defcription (fays he) which Homer gives us of the 
<< forrow of Penelope is very unaccountable ; her body melted 
«c like fnow upon an high mountain, when the eaft wind 
<c melts it, and the fnow thus melted fills the rivers; thus it 
«c was that the fair cheeks of Penelope melted.” “This, fays 
Perault, is tranflated word for word. But in reality it refem- 
bles Homer in nothing but the repetitron of the word melted, 
or téxil, which in modern languages is burthenfome to the 
ear, but not in the Greeks ; for the word differs from itfelf ac- 
cording to its different formation, almoft as much as a new 
one, and gives a diftant found ; for initance, tixélo, rhxopéns, 
waritnesy: whereas there is almoft an identity of found in melt, 
melted, or melting; or in the French, liquifie, liquifiée, liquifioient. 
Neither has Perault entered into the fenfe of the comparifon - 
wixile xpos is Only a ngurative hyperbole, as when we fay a 
perfon is confumed or wajsied with grief ; or perhaps ry fig- 
nifies no more than /uzueci9, as raxegts humidus. In reality it 
is the quantity of tears that is intended to be reprefented, 
and the fimile is thus to be underitood : the fnows heaped up- 
on the mountains by the cold weft wind, are the forrows ac- 
cumulated in the foul of Penelzpe; the warm eaftern wind, 
which diffolves thcfe fnows, is the recital of UAffes, which 
melts thofe forrows into tears, and makes them flow. When 
Agamemnon weeps, in the ninth of the /iad, his tears are 
compared to a fountain of water falling from a rock; but 
women being more profufe of tears, thofe of Penelope are here 
compared to a Iivcrs 
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239 
The fleecy pile obeys the whifp’ring gales, 246 
Ends in a ftream, and murmurs thro’ the vales z 
So, melted with the pleafing tale he told, 

Down her fair cheek the copious torrent roll’d: 
She to her prefent Lord laments him loft, 

And views that objeét which fhe wants the moft ! 
With’ring at heart to fee the weeping Fair, 246 
His eyes look ftern, and caft a gloomy ftare; 





¥. 244. She to her prefent Lord laments him loft.] Dacier ob- 

ferves that this is added by Homer not for our information, 

for we already know it; but becaufe it is a reflection which 

muft necefiarily occur te every Reader : it is a thing extraor- 
dinary to lament a perfon prefent, as if he were abfolutely 

loft ; and we reap a double fatisfaction from the relation, by 

obferving the behaviour of Penelope towards Ufffes, and of 
OUly/Jes towards Penelope ; while he is at the fame time, in one 
fenfe both abfent and prefent. 

Y- 247. Tiis exes look fiern, and caf? a gloomy fiare.| "There is 

a beautiful contraft between UAfes and Penelope; Penelope in= 
dulges her paffion for UAffes ; Us/fes reftrains his for Penelope : 
the picture of Uiyf/es is drawn to the life, he is aflaulted at 
once with ieveral paffions, aftonifhment and admiration on the 
one fide, and compaffion and a defire to comfort Penelope on 
the other ; thefe paffions being in an equal balance, and exert- 
ing an equal force, he remains fixed, like a wave driven by 
contrary winds, and yields to neither of their impulfes; it is 
thus C4/fes continues in a fteady admiration, as if he kad loft 
all thought. ‘This paflage is too beautiful not to have been 
explained by the Antients ; P/utarch quotes it as an inftance 
of the command a wife man ought to have over his paffions. 
« Utyffes, who was the moft eloquent, yet was the moft filent 
< of men, ali his facultics were obedient, and fubject to reafon, 
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Of horn,the ftiff relentlefs balls appear, 
Or globes of iron fix’d in either fphere ; 


240 









Firm wifdom interdiéts the foft’ning tear. 250 





A fpeechlefs interval of grief enfues, 

*Till thus the Queen the tender theme renews. 
Stranger ! that ere thy hofpitable roof 

Ulyffes grac’d, confirm by faithful proof : 

Delineate to my view my warlike Lord, 256 


°° 


‘His form, his habit, and his train record. 


*¢ he commanded his eye not to weep, ‘his tongue not to 
** {peak, and his very heart not to pant or trenible: his rea- 
€c fon influenced even his tmward motiens, and fubdued the 
<< very blood and vital fpirit.“* And in his treatife of Moral 
Virues, he again quotes thefe verfes 3 ** U/y/fes had compleat- 
€c ly fubjected all his faculties to right reafon, and he held 
** even his fpirits, his blood, and his tears under the govern- 
& ment of his judgment.” V/7zrgil paints Dido in the internal 
fhades almoft in the fame colours with Us//fes - 


<¢ [lla folo fixos oculos averfa tenzbat, 


< Nec magis incepto vultum fermone movetur 
“© Quam fi dura filex, aut fter Marpefia cautes.” 


¥. 248. Of horn the fiiff relentlefs balis appear. ] Euflathius in- 
forms us, that Homer applied this image of horny, or xeparéedes, 
to the eye, becaufe one of the coats of it is faid to be of an 
horny fubftance ; but this is merely fanciful : if another tunick 
of the eye had been feel, there might have been fome ground 
for the allufion ; for Hermer joins both of them in the illu- 
ftration, and only meant to reprefent the ftedfaftnefs of the 
eye of Ud /es, in this affecting interview. 
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’Tis hard, he cries, to bring to fudden fight 
Ideas that have wing’d their diftant flight : 
Rare on the mind thofe images are trac’d, 
Whofe footfteps twenty winters have defac’d : 
But what I can, receive.—In ample mode, 261 


A robe of military purple flow’d 


¥. 262, &c. A robe of military purple, &c:] This is a remark- 
able paffage, and gives us an exact defcription of the habit of 
a King in ‘the days of Homer, or perhaps ftill earlier in the 
days of Usj/es. Purple feems antiently to have been appro- 
priated to Kings, and to them on whom they beftowed it; 
thus ‘Judges viii. 26. ‘the {acred Hiftorian mentions purple rai- 
ment that was on the Kings of Midian. Thus E£/fher viii. 15. 
a garment of fine linen and purple is given to a favourite by 
King Ahafuerus; and 1 Maccabees xliii. the Jews made a de~ 
cree, that Simon fhould wear purple and gold, and that none 
of the people fhould wear purple or a buckle of gold without 
his permiffion, in foken that he was the chief magiftrate of 
the ‘Fes; thus alfo Mac: x. 89. Alexander fent Jonathan a 
buckle of gold, as the ufe is to be given to fuch as are of 
the King’s blood. Uffes is here dret much after the fame 
manner; he wears purple, and a buckle or clafpof gold, asa 
fign of his regality. But what I would chiefly obferve is, that 
the art of embroidery was known in thofe early ages, nay per- 
haps was in greater perfection than at this day ; the embroidery 
was of divers colours, as we may gather from the epithet ap- 
plied to the fawn, wormiro. Some perfons indeed tell us, that 
this was interwoven into the cloth, and was made in the loom, 
but the words of Homer will admit of the other interpreta- 
tion, and it is evident that embroidery was known amongtt 
the Orientals in the age of U/y/Jes, from Judges, v. 30. Have 
they not fped? have they not divided the prey, to Sifera a prey of 
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O'er all his frame: Uluftrious on his breaft, 


The double clafping gold the King confeft. 264 

In the rich woof a hound, Mofaick-drawn, 

Bore on full ftretch; and feiz’d a dappľd fawn: 

Deep in the neck his fangs ifident their hold ; 

They pant, and f{truggle in the moving gold. 

Fine as a filmy web beneath it fhone 

A veft, that dazzl’d like a cloudlefs fun: 270 

The female train who round him throng’d to 
gaze, 

In filent wonder figh’d unwilling praife. 

A fabre, when the warriour prefs’d to part, 

I gave, enamel’d with /’ul/canian art: 

A mantle purple-ting’d, and radiant veft, 275 

Dimenfion’d equal to his fize, expreft 


Affection grateful to my honour’d cucft. 


divers colours, a prey of divers coliurs of needie-work, of divers 
colours cf needle-wvsrk on both fides, meet for the necks of them 
that take the frail? Here is evidently mention made of em- 
broidery ; and perhaps fuch was this robe of Liy/es ; but how- 
ever this be, it is manifeft that all manner of creatures were 
hgured upon the habit of great perfonnges, and that thote 
creatures were in-wroucht fo naturally as to feem to be alive. 


$. 275. — — — radiant vwch, 
Dimenfian’d equal tə bis fane — — ] 
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A fav’rite heraid in his train I knew, 

His wifage folemn fad, of fable hue: 

Short woolly curls o’erfleec’d his bending head, 
O'er which a promontory-fhoulder fpread: 281 
Euryeates ! in whofe large foul alone 

Uses view’d an image of his own. 

His fpeech the tempeft of her grief reftor’d, 
In all he told fhe recogniz’d her Lord : 235 
But when the ftorm was {pent in plenteous 

fhow’rs; 
A paufe infpiriting her languith’d pow’rs: | 
O thou, fhe cry d, whom firft inclement fate 
Made welcome to my hofpitable gate ; 289 


it may be afked what is the meaning of the reasda 5 ilove here 
mentioned by U/yfes ? Euffathius explains it by oipuip®, that 
is, neither too long nor too fhort, too wide or too fcanty, but 
exactly correfponding to the make of the body. Hecfod ufes 
the fame word in the fame fenfe; and fie/;c/:ius interprets it in 
the fame manner > Evpélor, xak Hinges TRY Towy Trua ousie. D acter. 

$: 278. A favrite herald — —] This is very artful in 
Ulyffes: Penelope had afked what kind of perfon her hufband 
was ; Ulyffes fears to giveadefcription of himfelf, left by draw- 
ing the copy like the original now before the eyes of Penelope, 
fhe fhould difcover him to be UsA/fes: he therefore diverts the 
enquiry, yet at the fame time fatishes her curiofity, bv adding 
a new circumftance to confirm his veracity by deturibing his 
attendant and Herald L£urybsics. Deazcier. 


Q 2 
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With all thy wants the name of poor fhall end ; 


Henceforth live honour’d, my domeftick friend! 





The veft much envy’d on your native coaft, 

And regal robe with figur’d gold emboft, 

In happier hours my artful hand employ’d, 

When my lov’d Lord this blifsful bow’r en- 
joy'd : 295 

The fall of Troy erroneous and forlorn 

Doom ’d to furvive, and never to return ! 

Then he, with pity touch’d : O Royal Dame! 
Your ever-anxious mind, and beauteous frame, 
From the devouring rage of grief reclaim. 300 
I not the fondnefs of your foul reprove 
For fuch a Lord! who crown’d your virgin-love 
With the dear bleffing of a fair increafe ; 
Himfelf adorn’d with more than mortal grace : 
Yet while I fpeak, the mighty woe fufpend ; 305 
Truth forms my tale ; to pleafing truth attend. 
The royal object of your deareft care, 

Breathes in no diftant clime the vital air: 
In rich The/protia, and the nearer bound 


Of Theffaly, his name I heard renown'd : 310 
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Without retinue, to that friendly fhore 
Welcom’d with gifts of price, a fumlefs ftore! 
His facrilegious train, who dar’d to prey 

On herds devoted to the God of day, 

Were doom’'d by Jove, and Phedus’ juft decree, 
To perifh in the rough T7znacrian fea. 316 
To better fate the blamelefs Chief ordain’d, 

A floating fragment of the wreck regain’d, 
And rode the ftorm; ’till by the billows toft, 
He landed on the fair Phæactan coatt. 320 
That race who emulate the life of Gods, 

Receive him joyous to their bleft abodes: 

Large gifts confer, a ready fail command, 

To fpeed his voyage to the Grecian ftrand. 

But your wife Lord, (in whofe capacious foul 325 
High fchemes of pow’r in juft fucceffion roll) 
His Ithaca refus’d from fav’ring Fate, 


*Till copious wealth might guard his regal ftate. 


$. 327. His Ithaca refus’d from fav’ ring Fate, 
"Till copious wealth mizht guard his regal fate.) 


Ulyffes amafled great riches by being driven from country to 

country : every Prince where he arrived made him great pre- 

fents, according to the laudable cuftonis of hofpitality in former 

ages. [he word inthe Greek (obferves Dacier ) As xyrvflatn, it 
Q 3 
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Phedon the fact affirm’d, whofe fov’reign fway 
Thefprotian tribes, a duteous race, obey : 330 
And bade the Gods this added truth atteft, 
(While pure libations crown’d the genial feaft) 
That anchor’d in his port the veffels ftand, 

To waft the Hero ta his natal land. 





I foy Dulichium urge the wat'ry way, 335 
But firft the UA/fean wealth furvey : 

So rich the value of a ftore fo vaft 

Demands the pomp of centuries to wafte! 

The darling objeét of your royal love, 

Was journey’d thence to Dedonean Tove; 340 


is borrowed from beggars, who by trolling from place to place 
get their liv relinood ; and hence it was made ufe of fimply for 
to amafs, or make collections. Hefychius explains it by cyariyss, 
gorim, yss; in Which words there are two errours, and it is 
manifeft they are corrupted > Monfieur le Fevre reads luxin, 
ay tices. Dacier. 

We may obferve that Ulyfes gives himfelf great commen- 
dations through this whole interview; he calls himfelf Me 
Ruerd, and fay s, that there were few men in the world like 
him ; that he was boñ iyaha, or like the Gods: this is not 
a fign of vanity or oftentation, fince Uv fjes {peaks in the cha- 
racter of a ftranger : he mutt therefcre {peak i in the fame man- 
ner as a ftranger would have fpoke ; that is, with honour of 
Ulyffes, to ingratiate himfelf with Pene/ote. Befides, this con- 
duct conduces to perfuade Penelese, that he is the perfon he 
pretends to be, ‘and by the confequence contributcs to prevent 
a difcovery. 
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By the fure precept of the filvan fhrine, 

To form the conduét of his great defign : 

Irrefolute of foul, his ftate to fhrowd 

In dark difguife, or come, a King avow’d ? 

Thus lives your Lord; nor longer doom’d to 
roam : 34-5 

Soon will he grace this dear paternal dome. 

By Jove, the fource of good, fupreme in pow'r ! 

By the blef{t genius of this friendly bow’r ! 

I ratify my fpeech ; before the fun 

His annual longitude of heav’n fhallrun; 350 

When the pale Empref& of yon” {tarry train 

In the next month renews her faded wane, 

Ulyffes will affert his rightful reign. 

What thanks! what boon! reply’d the Queen, 








are due, 
When time fhall prove the ftoried blefiing 
truc: qis 


My Lord’s return fhou’d fate no more retard, 
Envy fhall ficken at thy vaft reward. 

But my prophetick fears, alas! prefage, 

The wounds of Deftiny’s relentlefs rage. 


Q_+ 
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I long muft weep! nor will Ufyfes come, 369 
With royal gifts to fend you honour’d home !— 
Your other tafk, ye menial train, forbear : 
Now wath the {tranger, and the bed prepare ; 
With {plendid palls the downy fleece adorn : 
Up-rifing early with the purple morn, 365 


$. 303. Now wajh the franger, &c.] This was one of the 
firft rites of hofpitality obferved towards ftrangers, amongft the 
Antients ; the Scriptures abound with inftances of it: Abra- 
bam ofters water to wafh the feet of the Angels whom he mif- 
took for ftrangers,&%c. There was alfo a bath for the ftranger, 
but this feems to haye been a greater honour (as Dacier ob- 
ferves) than that of wafhing the feet; this may be gathered 
from the manner in which it was performed ; the daughters of 
the family, even young Princefles, affifted at the bath; but 
the wafhing the feet was an office committed to fervants : 
thus the daughter of Ne/for, in the third Ody/fey, bathed Te- 
lemachus, but Ulyffes being difguifed like a beggar, Euryclea 
wafhes his feet. “This agrees exactly with another paflaze of 
{fcripture ; when David fent to afk Abigail to wife, 1 Sam. xxv. 
41. fhe made anfwer, Let thine handmaid bea fervant to wafb 
the feet of the fervants of my Lord. My memory fails me, if 
there be any other paflage, either in the J/tad or Odyffey, where 
this practice of wafhing the feet is directly mentioned; the 
reafon is, this was an office performed only to inferiour per- 
fons ; the bath was for Heroes and Kings. Now both Ho- 
mer’s Poems are filled with the characters of fuch perfonages, 
and therefore there was no room to mention it in other places : 
it is true, the word here is évoviiL ats, and does not neceflarily im-= 
ply the wafhing of the fect, but wafhing in general : yet here it 
is to be underftood of the feet, for Euryclea in the act of 
wafhing them difcovers this ftranger to be Ufy/es. 
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His finews fhrunk with age, and {tiff with toil, 
In the warm bath foment with fragrant oil. 
Then with Telemachus the focial feaft 
Partaking free, my fole invited gueft ; 
Wheoe'’er neglects to pay diftinction due, 370 
The breach of hofpitable right may rue. 

The vulgar of my fex I moft exceed 

In real fame, when moft humane my deed : 
And vainly to the praife of Queen afpire, 

If, ftranger ! I permit that mean attire, 375 
Beneath the feaftful bow’r. A narrow fpace 


Confines the circle of our deftin’d race; 





"Tis ours, with good the fcanty round to grace. 
Thofe who to cruel wrong their ftate abufe, 


Dreaded in life, the mutter’d curfe purfues; 3809 


¥. 376. — — A narrow fpace 
Confines the circle of our deftin’d race.] 


‘The fenfe is here cut fhort, and Homer, like a good Painter, 
leaves fomething to be fupplied by the Reader’s imagination. 
Life is fhort (fays Penelope) we ought therefore to employ it 
in doing good. The motive indeed which fhe ufes, is not in- 
tirely conformable to true ‘Theology ; fhe here propofes glory 
as the fole aim of doing virtuous actions ; though in other 
places Hemer plainly aflerts, that we ought to act with piety 
to pleafe the Gods. Dacier. 
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By death dif-rob’d of all their favage pow'rs, 

Then, licens’d rage her hateful prey devours. 

But he whofe in-born worth his a¢éts commend, 

Of gentle foul, .to human race a friend ; 

The wretched he relieves diffufe his fame, 385 

And diftant tongues extol the patron-name. 
Princefs, he cry’d, in vain your bounties flow 

On me, confirm’d, and obftinate in woe, 

When my lov’d Crete receiv’d my final view, 

And from my weeping eyes her cliffs with- 

drew ; 390 

Thefe tatter’'d weeds (my decent robe refign’d) 

I chofe, the livery of a woful mind! 

Nor will my heart-corroding cares ahate 

With fplendid palls, and canopies of {tate : 

Low-couch’d on earth, the gift of fleep I fcorn, 

And catch the glances of the waking morn. 396 

The delicacy of your courtly train 

To wafh a wretched wand’rer wou’d difdain ; 

But if, in track of long experience try’d, 

And fad fimilitude of woes ally’d, 4.00 


¥.399. But if, in track of long experience, &c.] I will have 
an old woman to walh me (fays U/j/ffes). The reafon of this 
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Some wretch reluctant views aerial light, 


To her mean hand affign the friendly rite. 


requeit is not evident at firft view; but Eu/ffathius explains it 
by fhewing that U/;/fes acts thus to avoid the infults and con- 
tempt of the younger damfels of Penelzpe, who had fufficient- 
ly outraged him in this and the preceding book; they would 
think themfelves degraded by performing fuch an office to a 
beggar. Exzffathius remarks, that fome antient Criticks re- 
jected three verfes here: it is abfurd, fay they, that Ul ffes 
fhould chufe £uryclea for this office, who was the only perfon 
who could difcover him, and ruin his defigns ; he knew fhe 
Was acquainted with the wound that afterwards difcovers 
him: but the truth is, Ufes knew Euryclea to be a perfon af 
wifdom, and he was in hopes to draw her over to his intereft, 
and make ufc of her .in his affairs in the future parts of the 
Od;/fey 3 and this he docs upon many important occafions, in 
particular in locking up the Palace at the time of the battle 
between him and the Suitors ; fo that by her means he pre- 
vents the report of that great incident from being carried to 
their partizans abroad: here thercfore he artfully brings it 
about, that Ewryclea fhould be affigned to this office, not only 
to avoid the infults of the other females, but to make ufe of 
her faithfulnefs and wifdom to carry on his defigns, and make 
the way more eafy to the Suitors Deftruction. ‘The choice 
therefore was prudent; fhe was aged, and acquainted with 
human miferies, not only by reafon of her age, but had her- 
{elf fuffered in all the afflictions of Penelope and Tc /emachus ; 
we find fhe is defcribed as a mother to the whole family, and 
fhe all along adopts the afflictions of it: £1/fathins therefore 
may perhaps be miftaken when he afferts this to be an inftance 
of ill counfels crowned with good fuccefs. But then it may 
pe afked, if Euryclea@ was a perfon of fuch wifdom and fidelity, 
why does not U4//és truit her with the fecret of his return ? 
‘The reafon is plain, it would not only have keen contrary to 
his cautious nature, but a breach of all decency to truft him- 
felf to Euryclea, and not to Penelope; this would in fome mea- 





Pleas’d with his wife reply, the Queen rejoin’d : 


Such gentle manners, and fo fage a mind, 

In all who grac’d this hofpitable bow’r 405 
I ne'er difcern’d, before this focial hour. 

Such fervant as your humble choice requires, 

To light receiv’d the Lord of my defires, 

New from the birth : and with a mother’s hand 
His tender bloom to manly growth fuftain’d: 410 
Of matchlefs prudence, and a duteous mind; 


Tho’ now to life’s extremeft verge declin’d, 





Of ftrength fuperiour to the.toil affign’d.— 





Rife, Euryclea ! with officious care 
For the poor friend the cleanfing bath pre- 
pare : 415 

This debt his correfpondent fortunes claim, 

Too like Uh fes, and perhaps the fame! 

Thus, old with woes my fancy paints him now! 

For age untimely marks the careful brow. 
Inftant obfequious to the mild command, 420 

Sad Eurycla rofe: with trembling hand 


fure have raifed the character of the fervant above that of his 


wife and Queen. Part of this note I am indebted for to M. 
Dazcier. 
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She veils the torrent of her tearful eyes ; 
And thus impaffion’d to herfelf replies. 


$. 422. She veils the torrent of her tearful eyes.| Dacier ob- 
ferves that /4riffotie in his third book of Rhetorick quotes this 
action ’of Euryclea as an inftance of a Paralogi/m familiar to 
Homer; and again in his Poeticks he cites it to the fame pur- 
pofe: a Paralogifm confifts in making ufe of falfe reafoning, 
and drawing a falfe confequence from. true premiffes: ‘* All 
“© men, fays Ariffotle, are naturally perfuaded that where fuch 
« athing is, or is done, fuch another muft happen; we may 
«c therefore make them eafily believe that if the laft is, the 
«c firft muft confequently be; but in reality, the latter which 
« we lay down as truth being often falfe, the former is fo 
«c more frequently, for it does not follow, that becaufe ong 
<: thing is, another muft neceffarily be ; but becaufe we are 
<c perfuaded of the truth of the latter, we conclude falfly, 
<< that the former is alfo true.” The Reader will enter into 
the meaning of /riffotie, and underftand what a Paralogifm 
is, by an example of it ; for. inftance, if we were to prove a 
man to be in love, we bring it as an argument that he is pale: 
now this is a falfe reafoning or paralogifm, becaufe a perfon 
may be pale from other reafons than love. ‘Thus in the in- 
ftance of Euryclea ** Homer (fays Ariftotle) impofes upon his 
« Reader, by mentioning a fign that is known, to draw a 
< confequence from it, to prove a thing that is not known ;” 
that is, Homer endeavours to prove that the whole ftory con- 
cerning Euryciea is true, and that fhe really hid her eyes 
when fhe wept, becaufe this is a confequence of paflion, and 
becaufe it is natural for perfons to conceal their eyes with 
their hands while they weep. ‘This alfo is a Paralogifm, for 
every fyllable concerning Euryclea may be a fiction of the Poet, 
though fuch a gefture is natural to a perfon in her circum- 
{tances ; the impofition confifts in this, namely, in the art of the 
Poet, in endeavouring to deceive us into a belief, that becaufe 
perfons when they weep conceal their eyes, therefore itis true 
that Euryclea thus actually wept ; the latter may be evidently 
falfe, though the former may be true; Ari/řetie brings this 











254 
Son of my love, and Monarch of my cares! 
What pangs for thee this wretched bofom bears! 
Are thus by Jove who conftant beg his aid 426- 
With pious deed, and pure devotion, paid? 





He never dar’d defraud the facred fane, 

Of perfect Hecatombs in order flain : 

There oft’ implor’d his tutelary pow’r, 4.30 
Long to protract the fad fepulchral hour; 

That form’d for empire with paternal care, 

His realm might recognize an equal heir. 

O deftin’d head! The pious vows are loft; 

His God forgets him on a foreign coaft!— 435 


practice of Homer as an example to all Poets how to tell liss 
as they ought, or agreeably. | 


$. 434. — — The pious vows are loff; 
His God forgets him — —] 


Euryclea we fee is aftonifhed to find that a perfon who is re- 
markable for his piety fhould be unfortunate; the age was 
not enlightened enough to know that calamity is often a 
proof of virtue, and a trial, not a punifhment. Maximus 
Tyrius, the Platonick, xxii Differt. excellently explains this fub- 
ject : ** Who (fays that Author) can deny Vh jes to be a man 
<< of piety ? Jupiter remembers him, Minerva loves him, 
<< Mercury guides him, Calyp/a is enamoured with him, and 
<< Leucothea faves his life! Who then can deny but that Hea- 
<¢ ven tried him with all his afflictions, that he might appear 
<< to be, and deferve to be called a good man ? this is the 
«< reafon why he fuffered at Troy, from the Suitors, by the 
<< Cyclops, by Circe, and by fhipwreck ; this is the reafom 
« why he wandered asa vagabond, and a beggar, that he 


F 
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Perhaps, hke thre, poor guet! in wanton 
pride 

The rich infult him, and the young deride ; 

Confcious of worth revil’d, thy gen’rous mind 

The friendly rite of purity declin’d ; 

My will concurring with my Queen’s com- 








mand, 440 
Accept the bath from this obfequious hand. 
A ftrong emotion fhakes my anguifh’d breaft ; 
In thy whole form U/y/es feems expreft : 
Of all the wretched harbour’d on our coaft, 
None imag’d e'er like thee my matter loft. 445 


ec was half naked, that he was ftruck and infulted, and fuf- 
& fered a thoufand infolencies from the riots of the Suitors : it. 
*& was the favour and love of Heaven that brought him into 
< aH thefe afflictions, and not the anger of Neptune.” When 
a good man fuffers, Heaven frequently chufes him out as an 
Hero, who knows how to behave bravely in the day of ad- 
verlity ; and this is agreeable to true Theology. 

X. 443. ln thy whole form Ulyfles feems expreft, &c.] Homer 
‘continually draws his refiections from the prefent obje& = 
Penelope, 2t the fight of this diftreffled and ill-cloathed ftranger, 
breaks out into a tenler fentiment, and cries, ‘* Perhaps my 
“© Ulfs is fuch as he!” for thus £uffathius appiies the ex- 
preflion, è ToT yy Ocun daaa Aa nanwow; that is, ** he was. 
<< not fuch by nature, but misfortune :?” but if we underftand 
rt of a bodily refemblance, the fentiment ts. {till beautiful, and 
the Reader cannot without pleafure fee Penelape deceived in 
comparing Uses with U4fe:. Dasier. 
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Thus half difcover’d thro’ the dark difguife, 
With cool compofure feign’d, the Chief replies : 








You join your fuffrage to the publick vote; 
The fame you think, have all beholders thought. 
He faid : replenifh’d from the pureft fprings, 
The laver ftraight with bufy care fhe brings: 451 
In the deep vafe, that fhone like burnifh’d gold, 
The boiling fluid temperates the cold. 
Meantime revolving in his thoughtful mind 
The fcar, with which his manly knee was fign’d ; 
His face averting from the crackling blaze, 456 
His fhoulders intercept th’ unfriendly rays. 
Thus cautious in th’ obfcure he hop’d to fly 


The curious fearch of Euryclea’s eye. 


$. 44.7. — — the Chief replies.] ‘This is very artful in 
Ulyffes: if he had denied the rcfcmblance, it might-have given 
{fufpicion ; he therefore confeffes it, and by confeffing it per- 
fuades Euryclea that he is not the real Ub/es. Dacter. 

y. 456. His face averting from the crackling blaze.] ‘The rea- 
fon why U/;/es turns toward the darknefs is to avoid difcovery, 
and that Euryclea might not examine him too curioufly: but 
this is not the whole defign of Homer ; the Poct thus defcribes 
Ulyffes to give probability to the future {tory ; for as Lu/lathius 
judicioufly remarks, it is from this action alone that the faint- 
ing of Euryclea, her laying her hand on the chin of Uly/fes, his 
feizure of her throat to hinder her from difcovering him, efcape 
the notice of Penelope; Uly/fes is feated out of vicw, and with- 
drawn from obfervation. Dacier. 
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Cautious in vain! nor ceas’d the dame to find 
The fear, with which his manly knee was 
fign’d. 46 I 


$. 460. Cautious în vain! nor ceas’d the dame to find 
T he: ftar——] 


This ftory concerning the wound of Ulfs, may, I fear, in 
fome parts of it, feem fomewhat tedious; it may therefore be 
neceflary to fhew that it is introduced with judgment ; and 
though not intirely entertaining, yet artful. 

Arifiotle in the eighth Chap. of his Poeticks, fpeaking of the 
union of the action of the Odyffey, mentions this wound ef 
Uiyffes. Homer, fays he, who excelled other Poets in all re- 
fpects, feems perfectly ta have known this defect, (viz. that 
all the actions of an Hero do not conftitute the unity of the 
action, but only fuch as*are capable to be united with the 
fable) for in compofing his Odyfey, he has not mentioned all 
the adventures of UAfes : for example, he has not joined the 
wound he received upon Parnaffas with the account of his 
feigned madnefs, when the Greef#s afflembled their army ; for 
becaufe one of them happened, it was neither neceflary nor 
probab]t that the other fhould alfo happen; but he has in- 
jerted all that could have refpeét to one and the fame action. 
Monfieur Dacier fully explains 4ri/fotle; We have in this 
precept (obferves that Author) two remarkable events in the 
life of Uses, his feigned madnefs, and his wound received 
upon Parnaffus : the Poet mentions the wound, but is filent 
about his maadnefs: he faw that the latter had no connexion 
either in truth or probability with the fubject of his Poem, 
and therefore he fays not a word of it; he has acted other- 
wife with refpeét to the wound received upon Parnaffus : for 
although that wound was no more to the matter of his Poem, 
than the madnefs, yet he fpeaks of it, becaufe he found an op- 
portunity of inferting it fo naturally into his principal action, 
that it becomes a neceflary part of it, fince it caufes a gre- 
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This on Parnaffus (combating the boar) 
With glancing rage the tufky favage tore. 


membrance of his Hero, that is, fince it is the occafion of 
Euryclea’s difcovering Ulyffes ; fo that this Hiftory which is 
here related at length ,is no foreign Epifode, but a natural 
part of the fubjeét, by being thus artfully united to it. J his 
fully teaches us of what nature the different parts which a 
Poet ufes to form one and the fame action ought to be; 
namely, either neceflary or probable confequences of one an- 
other, as the remembrance of U/y/fes was of this wound : every 
adventure then that has not this connexion ought to be re- 
jected as foreign, and as breaking the unity of the action: 
and therefore Homer took care not to interrupt the unity of 
his Odyffey, by the Epifode of the feigned madnefs of U4/es 3 
or that incident could not be produced by any that were ne- 
ceffary or proper to the Poem, nor produce any that had the 
leaft relation to it. | 

Boffu fully agrees with Ariffatle and Dacier, and gathers from 
this Epifode that fome incidents which make not directly any 
part of the action or the fable may be inferted into a Poem, if 
thofe incidents are neceflary to clear up any part of the fable 
or action. 

This remembrance, or difcovcry by the wound, is mentioned 
in another place; fee the twenty-firlt Odyfey. Arifictle in his 
feventeenth Chap. of the Poeticks, prefers this remembrance to 
that there made to £umaus: It is (obferves that Author) here 
managed with more addrefs and art; it is done without de- 
fign, and feems a confequence of the ftory: there U/;//és him- 
felf difcovers the wound: here it ariles from the fubject, anda 
feries of incidents: there U//fes has recourfe to it, and it caufes 
no furprife, becaufe there is no great art in flewing a mark, 
which we are willing to have known. All remembrances 
therefore (fays 4rr/fotie) which produce their effecis by defign 
have little ingenuity : whereas thofe which are brought about 
by chance, furprife us, and are inilances of the Poct’s art and 
addrefs. ; 
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Attended by his brave maternal race, 
His grandfire {fent him to the filvan chace, 465 
Autolycus the bold: (a mighty name 
For {potlefs faith and deeds of martial fame : 
¥. 466. Autolycus the bold: (a mizhty name 


For fpotle/s faith ——)] 


This difficult paffage is well explained by Dacter and Eufta- 
thius © the words are 


— bc a&rDewrres Exénccsro 
Kramlcirn 9” Sexw ts 





which literally run thus, ‘* he furpaffed all men in {wearing 
« and ftealing':” a‘terrible charaéter ! if it were to be un- 
derftood according to the letter: it has been imagined, that 
Homer commends Autolycus for his addrefs in robbery, and 
makin equivocal oaths ; like the perfon (fays Euffathius) who 
made a truce with his enemies for feveral days, and immedi- 
ately went and ravaged their territories by night, and defended 
it, by telling them that the truce was not made for the night 
but the day: or like the perfon mentioned by Athenzus, who 
{tole a fifh, and gave it to his neighbour, and being queftioned 
about it, fwore, that he had it not himfelf, nor faw any other 
perfon {teal it: but this is not the meaning of Homer, for he 
calls Autolycus iba- or a good man, and adds that this srghotm 
vas t.xD-, was the gift of a God. The truth is, the former 
word does not here fignify theft, nor the latter perjury : the 
former fignifies a laudable addrefs in concealing our own de- 
figns, and difcovering thofe of our enemies ; it confifts in 
furprifing them, when they leaft expeé& us, in beating up their 
quarters, carrying off their convoys, their provifions, and in 
fhort in all manner of ftratagems, authorized bythe laws of 
war: %x® fignifies fidelity in obferving an oath, and never 
violating the fanctity of it. Plate, in his firft book de Repub. 
makes it plain, that this is the fenfe of Homer : he there quotes 
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Hermes his Patron-god thofe gifts beftow'd, 

Whofe fhrine with weanling lambs he wont to 
load ). 

His courfe to Ithaca this Hero fped, 470 

When the firft produét of Laertes’ bed 

Was new difclos’d to birth ; the banquet ends, 

When Eurycla from the Queen defcends, 


And to his fond embrace the babe commends. 


this paflage, and afferts that he is the beft guardian of an 
army, who knows how to fteal the cdunfels and enterprifcs 
of the enemy, Tà tay mortuiwr wila Exrdiucdla, val tas EdMaz 
weaies ; from this, it is there inferred, that juftice is a kind 
of chicanery (xArwhxn ig im aeria Glrww, xæ Pacen tör 2,062} 
by which we ferve our fricnds, and bring detriment to our 
enemies ; but the anfwer there given to this affertion is, è po 
tor Asa, Or, by no means: it muit be underflood with fome 
reftriction: it is lawful to deceive an enemy in war, but in 
common life criminal. T he qualities therefore that omer 
commends in Autolycus, are his dexterity in difcovering, pce- 
netrating and preventing the defiens of his enemies, and the 
religious obfervance of his oaths, and not theft and perjury ; 
fiuflathius crxplains fidcmer by adding xAswlogiyny a xan, eX as 
x PFaurcr. ü 

J. 468. Hermes bis Patron-ged thofe gifts beffow’d.}] The 
realon why Homer attributes thefe gifts to Mercury is, becaufe 
be was the prefident of focicty, or of all things that are acted 
wieh a defire of concealment. He is alfo the God of fpeech, 
it therefore appertained to that Deity to guard the verity of it, 
mo particular of oaths, being the prefident of fpeaking. 
Editet 
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‘© Receive, fhe cries, your royal daughter’s fon ; 

“<< And name the bleffing that your pray’rs have 
won.” 479 

Then thus the hoary Chief, ‘* My victor arms 

“ Have aw’d the realms around with dire alarms: 

‘© A fure memorial of my dreaded fame 

‘© The boy fhall bear; U4fes be his name! 480 


$. 476. “$ Receive, fhe cries, your royal daughter's fon, &c.] 
We have here an antient cuftom obferved by the Greeks: the 
child was placed by the father upon the grandfather’s knees, 
as a token that a grandghild was the moft agreeable prefent 
that a fon could make to a father. “That this was an antient 
cuftom is evident from the /iad. 

— — — pvyàç ò imexixhsr” 'Epwriç 
Morcle vavacw oioi Epiooec das Qiħor vid» 


"EE ipébir yeyawta — — — 


‘That is, the father of Phænix imprecated the furies, that Pha- 
nix mht never have a fon to place upon his grandfather's 
knees. 

It has been already remarked that it was cuftomary in Greece 
for the parents to name the child ; here the grandfather names ` 
Uffes: but this is done by permiffion of the parents, for Au- 
to/ycus bids them give the name. 

Tapes Epos Suyatne TE Tiles Uwo. 
Uilyffes was called “Odveceds, from "Odrcow, Trafcor; implying 
(iays Eu/ftathius) that many hated, or were enraged at, Auto- 
lycus, for the mifchiefs he had done by his art in war, ix +ë 
mios Aà xrexlziyw: that is in other words, /utolycus called 
Uffes ‘Osas; from the terrous he had been to his enemies. 
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« And when with filial love the youth fhall} 
< come | 
<* To view his mother’s foil, my De/phick dome Í 


~“ With gifts of price {hall fend him joyous’ 
< home.” | 

Lur’d with the promis’d boon, when youthful 
prime 

Ended in man, his mother’s natal clime 485 

Ulyffes fought ; with fond affeétion dear 

Ampbhithea’s arms receiv’d the royal heir : 

Her antient * Lord an equal joy poflett ; 

Inftant he bade prepare the genial feait - 4.89 

A fteer to form the fumptuous banquet bled, 

Whofe ftately growth five flow’ry fummers ted 

His fons divide, and roaft with artful care 

The limbs ; then all the tafteful viands fhare. 

Nor ceas’d difcourfe (the banquet of the foul) ] 


j 


Their drooping eyes the flumb’rous fhade oppreft, 


"Till Phebus wheeling to the weftern goa] 495 





Refign’d the fkies, and night involv’d the pole. 


Sated they rofe, and all retir’d to reft. 


* Autolycus. 
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Soon as the morn, new-rob’d in purple light, 
Piere’d with her golden fhafts the rear of night ; 
Ulyf/es, and his brave maternal race 501 
The young Autolyci, allay the chace. 

Parnaffus, thick perplex’d with horrid fhades, 

With deep-mouth’d hounds the hunter-troop 
invades ; 

W hat—time the fun, from ocean's peaceful {tream, 

Darts o’er the lawn his horizontal beam. 506 

The pack impatient {nuff the tainted gale ; 

The thorny wilds the wood-men fierce affail: 

And foremoft of the train, his cornel fpear 

Ulyffes wav’d, to roufe the favage war. 510 

Deep in the rough receiles of the wood, 

A lofty copfe, the growth of ages, ftood: 

Nor winter’s boreal blaft, nor thund’rous fhow’r, 

Nor folar ray, cou’d pierce the fhady bow’r, 

With wither’d foliage {ftrew’d, a heapy ftore! 51¢ 

The warm pavilion of a dreadful boar. 

Rous’d by the hounds and hunters mingling 
cries, 

The favage from his leafy fhelter flies : 
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With fiery glare his fanguine eye-balls fhine, 
And briftles high impale his horrid chine. 520 
Young Ithacus advanc’d, defies the foe, 

Poifing his lifted lance in aét to throw ; 

The favage renders vain the wound decreed, 
And {prings impetuous with opponent fpeed! 
His tufks oblique he aim’d, the knee to gore; 
Aflope they glanc’d, the finewy fibres tore, 526 
And bar’d the bone: U/y/és undifmay’d, 

Soon with redoubl’'d force the wound repay’d ; 
To the right fhoulder-joimt the {pear apply’d : 
His further flank with ftreaming purple dy’d: 
On earth he rufh’d with agonizing pain; 531? 
With joy, and vaft furprife, th’ applauding 


train 
View’d hisenormous bulk extended on the isi 
With bandage firm Uhffès knee they bound ; 
Then chanting myftick lays, the clofing wound 


$. 535. Then chanting myftick lays, the clofing wound 
Of facred melody confefs d the farce. } 
This is a remarkable inftance of the antiquity of that idle 
fuperftition of curing wounds by incantation or charms: yet 
Ffomer is no way blameable for mentioning it; he wrote ac- 
cording to the opinion of the age, which whether true or 
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Of facred melody confefs’d the force ; 536 


The tides of life regain’d their azure courfe. 


falfe vindicates him asa Poet. Indeed almoft all other Poets 
have fpoken more boldly than Homer of the power of incan- 
tations ; thus Virg?/, 


<< Carmina vel ceelo poflunt deducere lunam, 
< Carminibus Circe focios mutavit Ulyffei, 
‘© Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis,” 


But we may defend Homer from Pliny, who has thought 
this point, viz. whether charms are available phyfically, wor- 
thy of a ferious difcuffion; he refers to this paflage in his na- 
tural Hiltory, 44. xxviii. cap. 1. Dixit Homerus profluvium Jan- 
guinis vulnerato femine Ulyffem inhibuiffe carmine: Theophraflus, 
Lfchiadicas fanare :-Cato prodidit Luxatis membris carmen auxi- 
havi, Varro ; Podagris.. Attatus affirms, that if a man chance | 
to fpy a fcorpion, and pronounce the word dug, it will lie ftill, 
and never fhoot his fting. I think thefe grave Authors outdo 
evcn the fictions of Pocts; and I hardly believe that any of 
them would have ventured to provoke a ferpent trufting to the 
charm. But we are to underftand this charm not merely as a 
form of words, but as joined with mufical notes, and then it 
may appear more rational: for the cure of the Sciatica, Theo- 
phraflus commends the Phrygian mufick, and 4. Gellius for 
giving eafe to it; but adds, ut Mecemsriæ proditum eff. Apollo- 
rius in his book de Miris, affirms from Theophrafius, that Mu- 
fick cures many difeafes both of mind and body, xaSdaap Asmo- 
-pst Doser, xa Tes tre prmxpow yiyruisæ;s THe Obcewcices inecosis’ ita 
of xatarknos; ioxicd xæ imampiary. And the fame Author af- 
firms, that many in his time, efpecially the Thebans, ufed the 
pipe for the cure of fevcral ficknefles, which Galen calls 
mazrarrsiv TẸ téme, [fuper loco affeéia tibid canere ; or ioca dolentia 
decantare. I will not affirm that fuch charms of mufick have 
no power in fome maladies; every one knows what an cffeé 
the harp of David had over the {pirits of Saul; but we have 
either loit, or not yet found out the art : a natural reafon may 
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Then back they led the youth with loud acclaim ; 


Autolycus, enamour’d with his fame, 
Confirm’d the cure: and from the Delpbick 
dome 540 
With added gifts return’d him glorious home. 
He fafe at Ithaca with joy receiv’d, 
Relates the chace, and early praife atchiev'd. 
Deep o’er his knee infeam’d, remain’d the fcar: 
Which noted token of the’woodland war 545 
When Euryclea found, th’ ablufion ceas’d ; 
Down dropp’d the leg, from her flack hand re- 
leas'd ; 
The mingled fluids from the vafe redound ; 
The vafe reclining floats the floor around! 
Smiles dew’d with tears the pleafing ftrife expreft | 
Of grief, and joy, alternate in her breatft. 55! 


3 











be affigned for it; for as the mufical notes move the air, fo 
the air moves the inward fpirits, and the humours ọf the body, 
which are the feat of difeafes ; fo that by this new motfon they 
may be condenfed, rarified, diffipated or expelled, according as 
they are agitated or influenced by the concuffion of the mufical 
notes; but however this be, if other Poets may fay that charms 
have power to ftop the rivers in their courtes, Homer is not to 
be condemned for afcribing the power of {topping blood to in- 
cantations. See Mr. Cowley’s Notes on the firft book of his 
Davideis. 
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Her flutt’ring words in melting murmurs dy’d ; 

At length abrupt—my fon !—my King !—th 
cry’d. 

His neck with fond embrace infolding faft, 

Full on the Queen her raptur’d eye fhe caft, 555 

Ardent to fpeak the Monarch fafe reftor’d : 

But ftudious to conceal her royal Lord, 








J: 552. abrupt my fon ! my King ! She cry’d.] 
It may feem incredible that this dialogue between U/ffes and 
Luryclea could be held in the prefence of Penclope, and fhe not 
. hear it : how is this-to be reconciled to probability ! I will 

anfwer in the words of Euftathius : ‘The Poet, fays he, is ad- 
mirably guarded againft this objection ; it is for this reafon that 
he mentions the falling of U/yffes’s leg into the water, the found 
of the veflel from that accident, the overturning of it, and the 
effufion of the water: all thefe different founds may eafily be 
fuppofed to drown the voice of Euryclea, fo as it might not be 
heard by Penelope; it is true, fhe could not but obferve this 
confufion that happened while Euryclea wafhes; but the age 
of Euryclea might naturally make her believe that all this hap- 
pened by accident through her feeblenefs, and Penelope might 
be perfuaded that it was thus occafioned, having no reafon 
to fufpect the truth: befides, what is more frequent on the 
‘Theatre than to fpeak to the audience, while the perfqns on 
the ftage are fuppcfed not to hear? In reality, it is evident 
that Ulyfes and Euryclea were at a proper diftance from Pene- 
lope, probably out of decency while the feet were wafhing ; 
far as foon as that office is over, Homer tells us that Ulyffes 


drew nearer to the fire where Penelope fat, that he might re- 
fume the conference. 








Acti Fod ~ aocror: r x ` -F y > A x 
5 fp ToTifw Wrieos exero Ppor Odvecervs. 
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Minerva fix’d her mind on views remote, 
And from the prefent blifs abftracéts her thought. 
His hand to Ezryclea’s apply’d, 550 
Art thou foredoomd my peft ? the Hero cry’d: 
Thy milky founts my infant lips have drain’d: 
And have the Fates thy babling age ordain’d 
To violate the life thy youth fuftain’d ? 
An exile have I told, with weeping eyes, 565 
Full twenty annual funs in diftant fkies: 
At length return’d, fome God infpires thy breaft 
To know thy King, and here I ftand confeft. 
This heav’n-difcover’d truth to thee confign’d, 
Referve, the treafure of thy inmoft mind: 57a 
Elfe if the Gods my vengeful arm fuftain, 
And proftrate to my {word the Suitor-train : 
With their lewd mates, thy undiftinguifh’d age 
Shall bleed a victim to vindictive rage. 574. 
Then thus rejoin’d the daime, devoid of fear: 
What words, my fon, have pafs’d thy lips fevere? 
Deep in my foul the truft fhall lodge fecur’d ; 
With ribs of ftecl, and marble heart, immur’d. 


¥.577- Decp in my foul the truft fhall lodge fecur’d.} “Plutarch 
in his treatife upon Garru/ity obferves, that U/pfes and every 
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When heav’n, aufpicious to thy right avow’d, 
Shall proftrate to thy fword the Suitor-crowd ; 
The deeds Ill blazon of the menial fair; 581 
The lewd to death devote, the virtuous fpare. 

Thy aid avails me not, the Chief reply’d ; 

My own experience fhall their doom decide ; 
A witnef$-judge precludes a long appeal : 585 
Suffice it thee thy Monarch to conceal. 

He faid : obfequious with redoubl’d pace, 
She to the fount conveys th’ exhaufted vafe: 
The bath renew’d, fhe ends the pleafing toil 
With plenteous unction of ambrofial oil. 59° 


perfon that had relation to him were remarkable for their 
taciturnity : they had all profited under fo great a mafter of 
fecrecy as Ulp/fes : it is practifed by his wife, his fon, and his 
nurfe ; his very companions, who attended him in his voyages, 
poffefied this virtue in fo eminent a degree as to fufter them- 
{elves to be dafhed in pieces by the Cyclops, rather than difcover 
him to that giant. The moral that we are to gather from 
this fable is, that the fafety of Princes Counfels confifts in fe- 
¢recy. Dacier. 

$. 590. Skith plenteous unction ] Weare not to imagine ` 
that this cuftom of anointing the feet was an inftance of luxu- 
ry; it prevailed over the oriental world folely out of neceffity, 
to avoid offenfivenefs in thofe hot regions. This cuftom pre- 
vailed many ages after Homer, and we have an inftance of it 
in the woman who wafhed the feet of our Lord and Saviour 
with tears, and anointed them with oil. | This place is a plain 
proof that oil was ufed after wafhing the feet as well as after 
bathing. 
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Adjufting to his limbs the tatter’d veft, 





His former feat receiv’d the ftranger gueft ; 
Whom thus with penfive air the Queen addreft. 
Tho’ night, difiolving grief in grateful eafe, 
Your drooping eyes with foft oppreffion feize ; 
A-while, reluctant to her pleafing force, 596 
Sufpend the reftful hour with fweet difcourfe. 
The day (ne'er brighten’d with a beam of joy!) 
My menials, and domeftick cares employ : 
And, unattended by firicere repofz, 
The night affifts my ever-wakeful wocs : 
When nature’s hufh’d beneath her brooding fhade, 
My echoing griefs the ftarry vault invade. 
As when the months are clad in flow’ry green, 


Sad Philomel, in bow'ry fhades unfeen, 


600 


605 


¥. 605. Sad Philomel, &c.] This paffage is thus explained 
by Euffathius. Ihe fimile is not only introduced to exprefs 
the forrow of Penelope, but the nature of it: it is not fo much 
intended to illuftrate her crief, as her various agitations and 
different thoughts compared to the different accents in the 
mournful fong of the nightingale; for thus Alcaer applics it. 


“Nç nad ipo? Nee Suds cewperas irx xas ivOce. 


Eufiathius adds, that Homer relates this ftory very differently 
from later Authors: he mentions nothing of Pregare, Tereus, 
or Pandion, unlefs that name he the fame with Patndareus 3; 
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‘To vernal airs attunes her varied ftrains ; 

And J¢y/us founds warbling o'er the plains : 

Young Jtylus, his parents darling joy ! . 

Whom chance mifled the mother to deftroy : | 

Now doom’d a wakeful bird to wail the beau- i 
teous boy. 610 


{tylus likewite is by them called Jtys. The ftory is thus, ac- 
cording to thefe writers: Philomela was the wife of Tereus 
King of Thrace, fhe had a fifter named Progne, whom Tereus 
ravifhed and cut her tongue out, that fhe might not difcover 
the crime to Philomela; but Progne betrayed it by weaving the 
{tory in a piece of embroidery ; ; upon this Philcmela flew her 
own fon /tys or Itylus, and ferved up his flefh to the table of 
her hufband Tereus ; which being made known to him, he 
purfues Philomela and Progne, who are feigned to be changed 
into birds for their fwift flight into Athens, by which they 
efcaped the revenge of Tereus. Philomela is fabled to be turn- 
ed into a nightingale, and Progne into a fwallow; it being 
obferved by Paufantas, that no fwallow ever builds in Thrace, 
or nightingale is ever feen there, as hating the country of Te- 
reus. But Home? follows a different hiftory : ?andareus fon of 
“4erops had three daughters, Meropè, Cleothera, and Aédon : 
Pandareus married his eldeft daughter 4¢don to Zethus brother 
of Amfion, mentioned in the eleventh Ody/čy; fhe had an 
only íc jamed /tylus; and being cnvious at the numerous 
family ner brother-in-law Ampbion, fhe refolves to murder 
siyi At. the eldeft of her nephews; her own fon ZJitylus was, 
brought up with the children of Amphion, and lay in the fame 
bed with this Amaleus. Aëčdon direéts her fon Jtylus to abfent 
himfelf one night from the bed, but he forgets her orders ; at 
the time determined, fhe conveys herfelf into the apartment, 
and murthers her own fon Jty/us, by miftake, inftead of her 
nephew Amaleus : upon this, almoft in diltraction, fhe begs 
the Gods to remove her from the race of humankind; they 
grant her prayer, and change her into a nightingale. 
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So in noéturnal folitude forlorn, 

A fad variety of woes I mourn! 

My Mind reflective, in a thorny maze 

Devious from care to care inceflant ftrays. 

Now, wav’ring doubt fucceeds to long defpair ; 

Shall I my virgin-nuptial-vow revere ; 616 

And joining to my fon’s my menial train, 

Partake his councils, and affift his reign ! 

Or, fince mature in manhood, he deplores 

His dome difhonour’d, and exhaufted ftores ; 

Shall I, reluctant ! to his will é£ccord ; 621 

And from the Peers feleét the nobleft Lord ; 

So by my choice avow’d, at length decide 

Thefe wafteful love-debates, a mourning 
bride ? 

A vilionary thought Ill now relate, 625 

Illuftrate, if you know, the fhadow’d fate. 

A team of twenty geefe (a fnow-whit ain!) 
Fed near the limpid lake with golden grauft 
Amufe my penfive hours. The bird of Yove 
Fierce from his mountain-eyrie downward 
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tach fav’rite fowl he pounc’d with deathful fway, 
nd back triumphant wing’d his airy way. 
Iy pitying eyes effus’d a plenteous {tream, 
© view their death thus imag’d in a dream: 
Vith tender fympathy to foothe my foul, 6365 
. troop of matrons, fancy-form’d, condole. 
jut whikt with grief and rage my bofom 
burn’d, 
udden the tyrant of the fkies return’d : 
rch’d on the battiements he thus began, 
n form an eagle, but in voice a man.) 640 
Queen! no vulgar vifion of the fky 
ome, prophetick of approaching joy : 
win this plumy form thy victor Lord ; 
geefe (a glutton race) by thee deplor’d, 
end the Suitors fated to my fword. 64.5 
the pleafing feather’d omen ceas’d. 
the downy bands of fleep releas’d, 
y the limpid lake my fwan-like train 
.d, infatiate of the golden grain. 649 
he vifion felf-explain’d (the Chief replies) 
ere reveals the fanction of the {fkies : 


‘Le IV. S 
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Usffes {peaks his own return decreed ; 

And by his {word the Suitors fure to bieéd. 
Hard is the tafk, and rare, the Queen rejofn’é 

Impending deftinies in dreams to find : 65 

Immur'd within the filent bow’r of Seep, 





Two portals firm the various phantoms keep : 


$. 656. Immu? d within the filent bow’r of fleep, &c.] TY¥* 
fecnis to be a bold fiction, and Commentators have labouré 
hard to fhew the reafon of it : fome imagine, that by the hon 
is meant a tunick of the eye, which is calléd herny; aft 
that the. ivory reprefents the teeth ; and that by thefe all: 
fions the Poet intended to exprefs thet what we hear fpoks 
may be falfe, but what we fee muft infallibly be true : that ` 
according to this fable, the ivory gate emits falfhood, that 
horn, truth. Others explain Afomer by referring to the mar 
of horn and ivory, horn being pervious to the fighes 
ivory impenetrable. Dacter, from Euffathius, givés us a 
different folution ; by horn, which is tranfparent, #b 
means the air, or heavens which are tranfluc=nt ; by i 
he denotes the earth which is grofs and opake: thu: 
_ dreams which come from the earth, that is, through fhe 
of ivory, are falfe ; thofe from heaven, or through the 
of horn, true. But it may be thought that th 
grounds, from the words of Horer, for fuch > 
tion. I imagine that this fable is built upof 
tion, and that there were places called the ga. 
and truth : Diodorus Sienlus, in his fecond book, ae 
the ceremonies concerning the dead, mentions the 3} 
oblivion, of hatred and lamentation; and then ad@ 
there are other gates in the fame place, namely, in. 
in Ægyft, that are called the gates of verity, near‘ 
there is a ftatue of juftice without an head; now Hi 
the twenty-fourth Od)//ey places the region of dreams 
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E ivry one ; whence flit to mock the brain, 

A Winged Lies a light fantaftick train : 

we gate oppos’d pellucid valves adorn, 660 

+ -d columns fair incas’d with polifh’d horn : 

\ Here images of truth for pafiage wait, 

a'th vilions manifeft of future fate. 

y >t to thistroop, I fear, that phantom foar’d, 
hich fpoke Us/yf/es to his realm reftor’d : 665 


gelufive femblance ! But my remnant life 





zav’n {hall determine in a gameful ftrife : 

th that fam’d cow Uses taught to bend, 

' me the rival archers {hall contend. 

on the lifted field he us’d to place 670 
beams, oppos’d to fix in equal {pace : 





to the infernal fhades, and it is paft difpute that he bor- 
all thefe fables of Styx, Cocytus, (that is, of the gates 
tr- 1, lamentation,) @c. from Ægypt, and places them in 
i Orpheus, who adapted all his ceremonies accord- 
vites of burial obferved at Ademphis, as Diodorus 

: if thercfore he borrows the fable of the gates of 

se. from Ægypt, why may he not the ftory of the 

of falfhood and verity ? cfpecially fince he takes his 
ie relation concerning hell from the cuftoms of the JE Zyp- 
, and this region of dreams is placed by him in the paf- 
to hell: it may therefore not be impoffible but this ftory 
e gates of fleep, may have a real foundation, and be 

upon the cuftoms of the “&grptians. 
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Elanc’d a-far by his unerring art, 


Sure thro’ fix circlets flew the whizzing dart. 
So, when the fun reftores the purple day, 674 
Their ftrength and {kill the Suitors fhall affay : 
To him the fpoufal honour is decreed, 
-Who thro’ the rings directs the feather’d reed. 
Torn from thefe walls (where long the kinder 
pow rs 
With pomp and joy have wing’d my youthfu 
hours ! E` 
On this poor breaft no dawno biifs fhall bear 
The pleafure paft fupplies a copious theme 
For many a dreary thought, and many a de, 
ful dream ! 

Propofe the {portive lot, the Chief replie 
Nor dread to name yourfelf the bowyer’s p 
Uses will furprife th’ unfinifh’d game ~ 
Avow’d, and falfify the Suitors’ claim 

To whom with grace ferene the Queen. ._,. 

In all thy fpeech what pleafing force I find ! 
O'er my fufpended woe thy words prevail, 


I part reluctant from the pleafing tale. 
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But heav’n that knows what all terreftrials need, 
Repofe to night, and toil to day decreed’ : 
Grateful viciffitude ! Yet me withdrawn, 
Wakeful to weep and watch the tardy dawn 
Eftablifh’d ufe enjoins; to reft and joy 695 
Eftrang’d, fince dear Ubfes fail’d to Troy! 
Meantime inftructed is the menial tribe 
Your couch to fafhion as yourfelf prefcribe. 
Thus affable, her bow’r the Queen afcends ; 
p.the fov’reign-{tp a beauteous train attends ; 700 





(1 here imag’d to her foul Ulyffes rofe ; 

o town her pale cheek new-{ftreaming forrow 
Tac" flows : 

Vie il foft oblivious fhade Minerva {pread, 


The id o’er her eyes ambrofial flumber fhed. 
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